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Out of the Kitchen—into the Home 


HE clamor of the suffragettes in opposing 

“Woman’s place is in the home” is not raised 
in hostility to home, but against home as a place 
of penal servitude, with the scullery as the “brig.” 
Bless the ladies, how right they are. 

The Armstrong Manufacturing Company, of 
Huntington, W. Va., with nice intuition, have 
capitalized on this vox populi by perfecting an 
electric grill which cooks a delightful meal right 
on the dining-room table. 

In preparing the advertising for the Armstrong 
Table Stove we seized the opportunity to invite 
the ladies out of the kitchen into the home. And 
my! How they have responded. 

Every year, for the last six years, sales of the 
Armstrong Table Stove have doubled. 1922 will 
triple 1921. 

Saying the right thing in the right place is as 
much an advertising art as a social grace. 
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The farmer lends 
a willing ear 


It isn’t necessary to subpoena the farmer to 


get his undivided attention. 


If you catch him in the right mood and at 


the right place, he makes 
as you could desire. 


as willing a listener 


He will be glad to hear about your product 
if you address him through the pages of the 


paper he reads regularly. 

Two million prosperous 
farmer families read the 
Standard Farm Papers. 
They read the advertising 
with just as much interest 
as they do the news. 

These two million fam- 
ilies are buying families. 

They shop in the cities 
—in the stores where your 
goods are sold. 

They ask for the goods 
they know by name. 

If you have a message 
of interest to buying 
farmer families, send it 


through the’ Standard 


Farm Papers. 
The Standard Farm Paper Unit 


The Flexible national medium with 
local prestige 
A. B. C. Circulation 2,000,000 





Pacific Rural Press 
Betablished 1870 

The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 

The Farmer’s Wife 
Estabdlis: 


hed 1900 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Bestadlished 1870 
Progressive Farmer 


hed 1886 
et ee Raleigh, 
Memph: 
The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1843 
The Ohio Farmer 
Established 1848 
The Wisconsin ae Aqmtvattariat 
Establis 
Prairie — ‘Chicago 
Betablished 1841 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 
The Breeders’ Gazette 
Established 1881 
The Nebraska Farmer 
Established 1859 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Batedlished 1895 


Eastern Representatives : 
Watiace C. Rionarpson, INno., 


Western Representatives: 
STANDARD Farm Paprrs, Inc., 
1100 Transportation Bidg., 
Chicago 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Excited ail 


In Selling and Advertising It Is the Exciter That Energizes the Buyer 
into Action 


By Frank L. Scott 


SHORT time ago I met the 

St. Louis branch manager 
for one of those dizzily-big elec- 
trical corporations. He is a man, 
who, starting in at selling, went 
along for several years without 
making any considerable stir. 
Most of the time he just about got 
by. And then, all of a sudden, he 
began to grow. With rapid steps 
he quickly made his way to the 
top in the national salésman’s con- 
test and month after. month con- 
sistently held the lead. 

The secret of his success is 
known to many of his associates 
and is simple and useful enough 
to deserve wider circulation. He 
went out one Saturday afternoon 
with his wife who was shopping 
about for a hat. He relates the 
experience somewhat in this 
fashion. “Like most salesmen, I 
had been brought up to believe in 
enthusiasm. I supposed that I 
was normally enthusiastic about 
my line. But that afternoon I 
realized the value of putting real 
excitement into salesmanship. My 
wife went to three different places 
before she was really sold a hat. 
As far as I could see, the stocks 
were about alike. All of the 
stores were equally attractive. 
The saleswomen all looked about 
the same. No one store had any 
price advantage over the others. 
But the difference between the 
saleswomen was decidedly notice- 
able. The one at the first store 
was enthusiastic enough and knew 
her stock well. But after trying 
on a half dozen hats, Mrs. F 





expressed her regret at not finding 
what she wanted, got up, and we 
left. The girl at the next shop 
wasn’t on the job at all. She 
trotted out hats, handed them over 
in a bored, detached way, and was 
apparently just as well satisfied 
that her prospective customer got 
up to go when she didn’t find a 
hat to her liking. 

“Then came the third place. 
And that’s where I woke up to 
the chance to improve my own 
salesmanship. This shop was run 
by a middle-aged Frenchwoman. 
Out came her hats. Then she be- 
gan to get excited. Having never 
studied French, I’m not good at 
reproducing her exact words or 
accent, but you’ve probably seen 
her type. She was excited over 
every hat. She was excited over 
her customer. She was excited 
over the possible combination of 
the two. She lifted her eyebrows. 
She rolled her eyes. She was ex- 
cited all over. She got my wife 
excited. She even got me excited. 
And with it all, she was genuinely 
sincere. Needless to say it was 
she who sold my wife the hat and 
sent her away full of satisfaction 
at making the purchase. 

“That night it came to me that 
some of the Frenchwoman’s ex- 
citement was exactly the element 
I needed in my own work. 

“You know, in the electrica! 
field we speak of ‘exciting’ too; 
and we mean ‘to energize.’ We 
have machines called ‘exciters’ 
which ‘excite’ or energize dyna- 
mos. Then and there I saw the 
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dealer as the dynamo and I set 
out to become an ‘exciter’.” 

The advertising and sales de- 
partments as a class can hardly be 
accused of any lack of enthusiasm, 
buoyancy, or progressiveness. But 
equally certain is the fact that 
those departments require far 
more than the shipping depart- 
ment or treasurer’s office the abil- 
ity to become genuinely excited 
over the house and its merchan- 
dise and then to plant that feeling 
in the public which buys the 
product. 

Sales experiences are related 
here, but as you read them you 
will see that the principles in- 
volved apply equally well to 
printed advertising in all its forms. 
The trade-paper advertisement or 
trade circular must excite the very 
same dealers who are being called 
on by the sales force. And it is 
the business of general advertis- 
ing to get the possible customer 
excited by cold type even as did 
our milliner friend from France. 


FROM ONE SALESMAN WHO IS AN 
“EXCITER” 


Run over the list of salesmen 
you know and ten to one you'll 
find that the best ones are able 
at the right time to act as “ex- 
citers.” Enthusiasm is all right, 
but the genuinely excited salesman 
is even more in earnest, more 
dogged, more successful in ener- 
gizing passive retailers. 

The man who is turning in the 
biggest average orders on one 
sales force with which I am ac- 
quainted is the most excited sales- 
man on their staff. His sincere 
belief in his line simply won’t let 
him take too small an order. He 
sees the possibilities, and they ex- 
cite him so much that the feeling 
is effectively passed on to his 
dealers. In his company house 
publication he recently wrote this 
contribution for a symposium on 
selling : 

“The average dealer may look 
interested in your story, but nine 
times out of ten he’s thinking of 
three or four other things at the 
very time when you flatter your- 
self that you have his undivided 
attention. You think he is think- 
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ing about us. So he is. But that 
isn’t all by a jugful. He is think- 


ing about his kid’s cold, and the 
next three things he has to do, 
and the chances of getting enough 
coal this winter. That’s what’s on 
his mind—all of those things at 
I don’t care how attentive 


once. 
he seems to be. I never take any 
chances. I always figure that he’s 


got my story all’ mixed in with 
other things. It’s up to me to 
fade away the baby’s cold and the 
price of coal and fan up that one 
little, feeble flicker of interest in 
our line. 

“Tf I get an order I’ve probably 
done it. If I get an order which 
doesn’t do him or the house jus- 
tice, I haven’t really succeeded. He 
has got to listen until he gets a 
real belief. If he pokes a little 
order at me I say, ‘Well, I’m sorry 
you don’t really believe in this 
proposition.’ 

“*But I do,’ he -may say. 

“But not really,’ I reply, ‘or 
you wouldn’t merely be trying it 
out in this way.’ 

“Then he usually begins to ex- 
plain why he really believes in us 
and by the time he is through he 
has sold himself the proper size 
stock.” 

That fellow sounds like an “ex- 
citer,” doesn’t he? And it re- 
minds me that the dictionary says, 
“A dynamo may be excited by a 
separate machine (exciter), or by 
a portion of the electricity which 
it itself generates.” 

Sometimes the dealer will ener- 
gize himself under skilful han- 
dling, and that self-generated ex- 
citement just about marks the 
high point in the art of selling. 


ORDERS DO THE TALKING IN THIS 
CASE 


It is a long stretch between 
French’ millinery and farm imple- 
ments, but another case comes to 
mind which reminds us that the 
excited salesman is so dead in 
earnest that he forgets all about 
hours and his delicate constitution 
when he is sent out to fetch back 
the Beech-Nut. 

This particular man is one of a 
comparatively small sales force. 
In his line there are several spe- 
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Do The Bumps Stop You? 


r Four your car with Gabriel Snub- 
‘ bers and you'll seldom slow down 
: and never stop for bumps. Snubbers 
eliminate the jolts and keep you on 

the seat—save your brakes and let you 

take the necessary start for the hills. 


Best for Results — Regardless of Price. 


i} 





GABRIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1421 EAST 4h STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sapte SNUBBER pie 
St NUBBE Pit 








The advertising for Gabriel Snubbers 
is prepared by this agency 





THE H.K.M°CANN COMPANY 
apeigiret 


NEW YORK. Gane SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
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cialties. But the rest of the im- 
plements are of standardized de- 
sign. Prospective customers all 
seemed to have the same objec- 
tion when pressed for an order. 
They said that the specialties 
wouldn’t sell because they were 
too novel ‘and that the other stuff 
was so much like other lines that 
there was no reason for stocking 
it. Sometimes the salesman failed 
to excite his prospect, but he fol- 
lowed up by going out and excit- 
ing enough local customers to be 
able to return to the quiet old 
dynamo of a dealer with a sheaf 
of signed orders, both for the 
specialties and the staples. There 
was something exciting! A bunch 
of business already harvested! 
Just plain slips of paper, with 
orders and signatures on them. 
This takes more time and energy 
than sleek, plump salesmen usually 
can spare, but to an excited sales- 
man it’s gladly accepted as part of 
the day’s work. 

Says the dictionary, “excite, v. t. 
to call to activity in any way; to 
rouse to feeling; to kindle to 
passionate emotion.” 

Sounds as though a little excite- 
ment might be fairly profitable, 
doesn’t it? 

ZEST FOR RENEWING THE BATTLE 


Any salesman who has ever be- 
come genuinely excited over his 
goods will testify to the fact that 
excitement stimulates his mind 
into new fertility in selling. It 
has taken the actual heat of battle 
to bring out the best in many gen- 
erals, and many writers have pro- 
duced their best work under ex- 
treme pressure. I was talking 
about this phase of excited selling 
with a young chap who is making 
a great success at selling bakers’ 
supplies. He agreed and said 
that: he noticed that the extra ex- 
citement he felt in the presence of 
a hard buyer always seemed to 
bring out the best in his selling 
ability. And he added this con- 
tribution : 

“Some dealers have been in 
business so long that it has be- 
come pretty much a cut-and-dried 
affair to them. It’s almost impos- 
sible to excite them in a direct 
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talk on merchandise and pric 
But there’s nearly always s¢ 
one point on which a man is ¢ 
citable. If the salesman can fj 
what it is, he may be able to jj 
it up directly with business. 
instance, I called the other day 
a bakery where the proprictor 
considered about as dead as th 
come. I have always found h 
that way, too. He listens, takes 
all in, but just doesn’t seem 
care. On my last call he was a 
but expected in at any minute. 
waited. Pretty soon he chaitte 
up in an old Ford—in that st 
where you boast about the eng 
because you know that the rest 
the wreckage is too obvious to { 
eye. I was standing outside { 
door. As the poor old relic sh 
ered and stopped I decided to s 
if a new tack wouldn’t work. 

“As he shook hands I gave it 
him straight between the ey 
‘Bill, don’t you ever get tired r 
ing around in that poor old bu 
Don’t you ever wonder why ev 
some of the shoe shine artists ; 
riding around in better cars th 
yours ?” 

“Well, I had sensed his mo 
right and I got away with it. 
began talking about what ha 
luck he had and how he did 
seem to be getting anywhere. 
he talked he got more and mog 
excited. And the excited 
wants to do something, so h 
more open to suggestions. So 
began to talk about the possibi 
ties of a higher grade store, 
higher grade business, and hig’ 
grade profits. It was practica 
the same line of talk I had giv 
him before, but he had alwa 
been half-asleep and didn’t get { 
idea. The more excited the ci 
tomer is the more awake he 
That day it got right into hi 
and excitement did the trick.” 

If I seem to be overplaying ¢ 
citement, try this * experim 
Walk calmly into the next fi 
house you see and when you g 
the fireman’s attention, say 
peaceful, carefully modula 
tones, “Fire, fire. My house 
burning up.” Then get excit es 
Wave your arms. Let excitem@kyy 
take hold of you. Now sho 
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The Executive Offices of 


NEEDLECRAFT 
MAGAZINE 


are now located at 


50 East 42nd Street, 
New York 


Telephone: Vanderbilt 3376 


Over 50% increase in 
advertising lineage JANUARY, 1923 
JANUARY, 1922 


as of same issue 


“One advertiser tells another.” 


WILL C. IZOR, 
Advertising Manager 
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“Fire! Fire! My house is burning 
up!!” Then see which approach 
sells the ideas and gets the hook- 
and-ladder clanging down the 
street. 

“Yes,” said the St. Louis branch 
manager, “you will find that the 
excited salesman has many points 
in his favor. 

“One thing I like about him is 
that he is so excited over his own 
goods that he simply can’t find 
time to knock competitors. If 
the subject is brought up by the 
customer, he very likely brushes 
the whole matter aside, perhaps 
with a little impatience, which 
generally speaking, doesn’t hurt a 
bit. 

“He is apt to be a man who 
doesn’t waste much time. He is 
so full of his subject that he 
wants to get on to the next dealer 
as quickly as possible. He wants 
to make the maximum number of 
calls per day. He has his cata- 
logue, price lists and samples in 
apple pie order so that he can get 
at them immediately. 

“Further, the excited salesman, 
I find, seems to use his spare time 
while on the road to better advan- 
tage. He drops notes to his trade, 
and thinks up new ways and 
means of beating his quota. 

“Some salesmen get sloppy in 
their selling and come to a point 
where they are using only part of 
their ammunition. The excited 
salesman is so full of his talking 
points and so eager to use them 
that his selling is almost invari- 
ably brighter, fresher and more 
complete. He’s not overlooking 
any bets. 

“But the whole subject can be 
summed up about like this: It 
takes excited salesmen to make 
excited dealers. And only excited 
dealers can be expected to make 
the most of their stocks and their 
opportunities.” 


New York “Tribune” Elections 


Mrs. Helen Rogers Re'd formerly 
secretary, was elected vice-president of 
the New York Tribune, Inc., publisher 
of the New York Tribune, at the ann al 
organization meeting of that company 
Howard Davis, a director, was elected 
secretary to succeed Mrs. Reid. Mr. 
Davis is also business manager of the 
Tribune. 
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Lambert & Feussle, New 
Agency, Will Handle 
“Listerine” Account 


G. B. Lambert has resigned as vic 
president and general manager cf 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. 
Mo., to associate himself with 
Feussle in organizing an adve 
agency under the name of Lam! 
Feussle. The new agency will 
cated in New York. 

Mr. Feussle was secretary and 
rector of Williams & Cunnyngham, 
Chicago advertising agency, with 
he had been connected for a numbe 
years. 

Lambert & Feussle will direct t! 
vertising account of the Lambert | 
macal Company, manufacturer of “Li 
terine” and “Listerine Tooth Paste 
ginning February 1, 1923. 

Miss E. Whitlock, who has been wit 
Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc., for abo 
twelve years, has resigned as assists 
treasurer to join the staff of Lambert 
Feussle. 


Nicoll & Ruthman 
Add to Staff 


Robert J. Davis, recently with Porteg 
Eastman-Byrne Company, Inc., Chicag 


Gilman, 


advertising agency, has been appointee. 


manager of the San Francisco of 
of Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman, N 
York publishers’ representatives. M 
Davis was formerly with the J. Rolan 
Kay Company, Chicago, and for soméh 
time had been engaged in newspapelt 


work in Chicago, Toledo, O., Lima O03Rz 


and Pittsburgh. 

John J. Bradley, formerly with th 
Wendell P. Colton Company and th 
George Batten Company and for a nun 
ber of years was with I. A. Klein, ham 
joined the New York staff of Gilman 
Nicoll & Ruthman. 


Additions to Staff of Minnqe 
apolis, Minn., “News” 


W. S. Block, formerly advertisi 
manager with the Cuvellier Publicationg} 
Minneapolis, Minn., has been appointe 
advertising manager of the Minneapol 
News. 

Malcolm McLeod, formerly with 
Aberdeen, S. D., American, and Juii 
Zack, formerly with the Clover Le 
Publications, St. Paul, have joined t 
advertising department of the Minnea 
olis News. 


Joins Chicago Staff of 
S. C. Beckwith 


Church G. Todd, Jr., recently Weste 


adyertising manager of the Methodi 
Book Concern, has joined the Chica 
office staff of The S. 

Special Agency, 

formerly had been Western repens 
tive for the New York Journal of 
merce and at one time was with t 
Western office of Paul Block, Inc. 
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Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


The trade-mark that appears on this 
letterhead has been used in national and 
sectional advertising, and even on some 
foreign shipments of our merchandise, 
for several years. It is one of the best 
known trade-marks in this industry, 
particularly in certain sections. We 
have been refused registration of this 
trade-mark because of its similarity to 
a well-known fraternal-order emblem. A 
direct comparison of the two will show 
that they are very different indeed, but 
the fact that they are even somewhat 
alike has evented us from securing 
protection for our mark. 

Now the question I want to ask is: 
Should we continue to use this mark 
without registration or should we aban- 
don it in favor of one that can be 
registered but which will cause a con- 
siderable loss to us at this time? 

For obvious reasons we will appre- 
ciate it very much if you will consider 
this entirely confidential and give us 
your opinions on the subject. 


T= trade-mark laws specifi- 
cally prevent registration of a 
mark resembling any insignia of 
the United States, or any of the 
States, or the Red Cross, Ameri- 
can Legion, the Masonic order 
and other religious and fraternal 
orders. True enough, close to 100 
different trade-marks embodying 
the symbol or name of the Red 
Cross alone are registered at the 
Patent Office. Protection was ob- 
tained for these, however, previous 
to the enactment of the act of 
1905. 


It is this Act which leaves the 
mark referred to in the above 
letter out in the cold. Now the 
question arises: Is it advisable to 
continue using a mark that may 
not be registered or should a new 
mark that will receive official 
sanction be adopted? 

Perhaps the best general answer 
one can make to this question— 
there are really two of them—is 
that neither procedure is neces- 
sary. Usually the difficulty may 
be solved by working some minor 
changes in the mark which will 
not cause loss of accumulated 
good-will and yet get by the trade- 


When You Cannot Get Trade-Mar 
Registration 


Usually It Is Possible to Change the Mark So That It Meets Requir 
ments, without Sacrificing Good-Will 


mark examiners. The emble 
our inquirer is employing cou 
easily be altered in: this fashig 

Many advertisers have found 













ring any loss of prestige. As 
matter of fact—and this 
sound like heresy—too much ; 
portance is attached to tra 
marks, particularly where a tra 
name is used separately. In th 
cases all the public knows, as 
rule, is the name. Were the tra 
mark design altered gradual 
step by step, few people wo 
realize a change had been ma 
when the performance was com 
pleted. 


INSTANCES OF MARKS THAT Haj 
BEEN CHANGED 


For instance, one of the sh 
companies employed a trade-ma 
showing Marie Louise of Prussi 
walking down a stairway. Wh 
the war broke out the royal pe 
sonage was discarded and Mi 
Columbia put in her place. T 
general appearance of the ma 
remained the same and it is doub 
ful whether more than a handi 
of people knew of the substit 
tion. 

A. S. Hinds, of Portland, M 
maker of Hinds Almond Crea 
used a photograph of a smilli 
girl as a trade-mark. In a she 
time the gown she wore becat 
quite old-fashioned. To ov¢ 
come this handicap, the compa 
has slowly narrowed the figu 
down to show just the face of t 
girl. 

Perhaps the best method 
changing a mark is by what 
known as the fadeaway proce 
The change is made so subtly, 
gradually, that the unouspects 
public is never the wiser. 
example of how this is acco 
plished was described in Print# 
InK of July 17, 1919, on page ! 
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Althbugh the article referred to 
a change in name, the same method 
may be employed in connection 
with a trade-mark. The company 
mentioned is a store located at 
Oklahoma City now known as 
Witt’s, but formerly as Witt- 
Badgett & Company. 

In applying this procedure to a 
trade-mark employed on merchan- 
dise, there will be no end of detail 
and every step will have to be 
taken carefully. Of course, work 
of this type should not be under- 
taken or carried out without com- 
petent legal advice. When the 
alteration is completed and the 
mark as it is to appear finally is 
stamped on merchandise sold in 
interstate commerce, ali that re- 
mains is to go through the routine 
of registration at the patent office. 


—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
Changes in Staff of Federal 
Agency 
The Federal Advertising Agency, 


Inc., New York, has made the follow 
ing changes in personnel: 

Geoghegan, for the last nine years with 
The H. K. McCann Company, has been 
sgpeiates newspaper space buyer, and 
M. J. Foulon has been made his assist 
ant. F. W. Kroeck has been advanced 


to the position of assistant to Mrs 
Rollins, magazine and business publica 
tion space buyer. 


Montreal, Que., “La Patrie” 


Adds to Staff 


E. Letellier de St. Just, recently with 


the Montreal, Que., La Presse, has been 
appointed managing director of the 
Montreal La Patrice. 

A. Bienjonetti, for several years 


advertising manager of N. G. Valiquette, 
Limited, has joined the advertising staff 
of La Patrie. 


Appointments by E. T. Howard 


Agency 
Charles J. Savage, vice-president of 
the E. T. Howard Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has been 
elected a director. J. P. Daniel, space 
buyer, has been appointed secretary of 
the company 


Minneapolis Account for 
George Batten Company 


The George Batten Company has 
been appointed by the Winget Manu 
facturing Company, Minneapolis, to 
handle its advertising for its line of 
women’s ready-to-wear specialties. 
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With James F. Newcom) 
Company 


Hervey neat, 






recently with Liale 






Marx, New York advertising illustr 
tors, has joined the art department 
James F. Newcomb & Co., Inc., dire 


advertising, also of New York. Kefo 
joining Dale & Marx, Mr. Smith hd 
been with The Patterson-Andress Coq 
pany, Inc., advertising agency. 


B. T. Babbitt Account for 
J. T. H. Mitchell, Inc 


The advertising account of |! 
Babbitt, Inc.. New York, manufactur 
of “1776” soap powder, “Babbitt’s”’ ly 
and cleanser, and “Acme Chlorinated 
lime, will be directed by 7 
Mitchell, Inc., New York, 
January 1, 1923. 





beginnin 


Appointed to Represent Oa 
land, Cal., “‘Post-Enquirer” 


Prudden, King & Prudden, publisher 
representatives, New York and Ch . 
have. been_appointed to represent th 
Oakland, Cal, Post-Enquirer, national! 
with the exception of Pacific Coast tern 
tory. 


Waltham Watch Account fo 
Frank Seaman, Inc. 


The Waltham Watch Company, W2 
tham, Mass., maker of watches, clockg 
and automobile clocks, has placed i 
advertising account with Frank Seaman 
Inc. A general campaign is planned. 





“Review of Reviews” Appoin 
Western Manager 

Julian R. Norris, for the last thre 

years with the Western office of Revi 

of Reviews, at Chicago, has been 4 

pointed Western manager to succet 

Robert W. Richardson. 


“The Iron Age’’ Adds to Sta 


Philip W. Stone, formerly with tly 
Allied Machinery Company of a 






has joined the sales promotion depa 
ment of The Iron Age. He was at on 
time with the Paper Trade Journal! 


Paul W. Ivey Joins Kelly Sala 


System 


Paul W. Ivey, professor of market 
at the University of Nebraska, ha 
joined the T. K. Kelly Sales Sys 7 





of Minneapolis. 





Bruns & Webber Represent 
“Forest and Stream” 


Forest and Stream, New York, 
appointed Bruns & Webber, Chicag 
publishers’ representatives, as Weste 
representatives. 
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the average manufacturer. In a word, local merchants 





The men who buy your 
goods know the best 
way to sell them 


in Buffalo 


In every city the regular retail stores form the outlet for ; 


are the unofficial sales organization of practically every 


national advertiser. 

They must know local conditions and meet them successfully 
or go out of business. This means, as ever, the survival of the 
fittest. The volume of retail adyertising in any newspaper comes 
from these merchants of clear vision and sound judgment. 

National advertisers are realizing more and more that big 
successful local retailers who are shrewd-enough to build up 
mammoth establishments must have kncwn what newspapers 
were necessary in their own city. Buffale is absolutely a TWO- 
PAPER CITY and the Buffalo TIMES is vitally necessary in 
every campaign. This is proved beyond doubt by the following 
figures: 


PAID DISPLAY ADVERTISING CARRIED BY 
BUFFALO NEWSPAPERS DURING 
OCTOBER, 1922 


(Classified Not Included) 


: LINES 
TIMES - - - - - 990,262 
News - - - - - - - - = 937,860 4 
Courier - - - - - - = = 592,872 
Express - - - - - - - = 424,564 
Enquirer - - - - - - - - 163,744 3 
Commercial - - - - - - - 129,780 ; 


(News, Enquirer and Commercial six issues a week) 


The BUFFALO TIMES, Inc. 


NORMAN E. MACK, President and Editor 





Reptsentative VERREE & CONKLIN, Ine. Detroit un Francie 
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Witness for the Defense 


The movie people didn’t like Collier’s ar- 
ticles about the stupidities of the screen. 
Their trade papers have been filled with 
bitter attacks on the anonymous producer 
who wrote them, and on Collier’s. 


Collier’s desire always is to conduct a fair 
hearing of any case, and let the reader 
help make the verdict. 
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Therefore we decided to ask Will H. Hays, 
official spokesman of the industry, to take 
the stand in reply to Collier’s articles. In 
this week’s Collier’s William G. Shepherd 
reports what Mr. Hays said. Then, in 
another article, he tells what Mr. Hays 
didn’t say. 


w w w w 


In more than a million homes Collier’s is 
read with a warm personal interest rarely 
granted to any periodical, because it seeks 
not to make up people’s minds, but to 
shake up people’s minds—because it tells 
people not what to think, but what to 
think about. 


The minds of these millions are alert, 
eager and open to receive your message 
through Collier’s advertising pages. 


Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
inmote than a million homes— 
The Crowell Publishing Company ~ 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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When Maryland Elected Her Senator 


HEN Maryland got ready this fall to elect her United States 
Senator, the choice lay between Senator France of the Republican 
. party and William Cabell Bruce, the Democratic candidate. 


Now the AMERICAN, to quote from its own editorial of November 5th, 
“considers itself an independent Republican newspaper. But it puts the interest of 
the State above the interest of the Republican party within the State,” and “were 
the Republican party to assume the responsibility of placing in the United States 
Senate a man openly known as the radicals’ champion, its permanent prestige 
would be pendite injured and we do not believe the thoughtful Republican 
should assist.” 


Thus spoke the AMERICAN two days before election, reiterating the broadminded 
political stand that had been maintained by both the AMERICAN and the NEWS 
—before and since the primaries—a stand that swung Republican voters of Baltimore 
and Maryland into a sweeping victory for Mr. Bruce. 


preet constructive influence of the sort possessed by these two dailies is 
und to mold the buying policies of their readers in the highest degree. 
For that reason, among others, national advertisers find the NEWS and 
AMERICAN to be inestimably valuable in cultivating the Baltimore 
territory. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday. 


Ohe Baltimore American 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 








DAN A. CARROLL . E LUTZ 
Eastern Representative estern Representative 


i760 Speen Street A Lnande£, TowerBidg. 


Chicago 
Advertising Manager 
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Marketing “Eversharp’s Partner” 


The Wahl Pen Profited by the Experience of Eversharp—Familiar Ever- 
sharp Page, with Large Areas of White Space, Is Now Being 
Filled with Greater Amount of Selling Copy 


By C. A. Frary 


Vice-President and General Manager, The Wahl Company, Chicago 


NEARLY two years ago I de- 
4 scribed in Printers’ INK the 
methods by which the Eversharp 
pencil market was developed in a 
comparatively short time from 
practically nothing until annual 
sales ran better than $8,000,000. 
\t about that time I heard an 
account of a discussion that took 
place between two men who were 
more or less familiar with the 
external facts of our business. 
One of them mentioned our foun- 
tain pens. At that time we were 
just beginning to advertise them. 

“Of course,” said the second 
man, “they’ll never be able to do 
anything with the pen like with 
the pencil.” 

“No, that’s true. The fountain 
pen they’ve got is only another 
one like people have been making 
for a long time.” 

“Yes. It leaks like all the rest 
of them, if you don’t handle it 
just so. It’s about as good as 
the others, but not much better. 
There’s all the competition in the 
world to buck. That’s one thing 
about Eversharp; they got in at 
the start. There wasn’t any com- 
petition worth mentioning on, me- 
chanical pencils then. About the 
only advantage I can see in their 
pen business is the fact that with 
the same sales force they can add 
to their total volume.” 

This conversation, as I have 
said, took place about two years 
ago. It-+was, I suppose, a fair 
summing-up of the situation as it 
would have appeared to almost 
any unprejudiced onlooker. 

However, there is a story to 
unfold. For in the short time 
intervening we have managed to 
develop our fountain pen market 
to such an extent that this year 
we ‘will do about a third as much 
business as on Eversharp. And 
I think I am safe in saying that 
we have a potential market at 
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least as large as our present pen- 
cil market. I believe it will not 
be very long before we do as 
much business on the one as on 
the other. 

“How,” you ask, “have we been 
able to build up this business?” 


SUCCESS WITH FIRST PEN WOULD 
HAVE BEEN DIFFICULT 


There are some _ interesting 
points in the experience. Let me 
hasten to say that I doubt if we 
could have done what we have 
done with the old pen, the pen 
that was in the minds of the 
two men whose conversation I 
have reported. Indeed, shortly 
after that time there came a tre- 
mendous slump in the fountain 
pen business. It was general. 
More than one manufacturer 
found himself compelled to oper- 
ate his plant only part time; 
while others hastened to develop 
novelties in order to have some- 
thing distinctive with which to 
stimulate the sluggish market. 
It so happened that our new 
fountain pen, which was thorough- 
ly distinctive, was ready for the 
market at about that time, and 
we went through the slump almost 
without noticing it. 

Our present fountain pen busi- 
ness is a development. We first 
engaged in this branch of manu- 
facturing several years ago, when 
we purchased the old Boston 
fountain pen, an expensive ar- 
ticle which had never made a 
very great success. Our early ex- 
perience with that pen affords at 
least one interesting sidelight on 
management. 

We hoped to put the pen in 
quantity production and make a 
go of it. Consequently, we em- 
ployed one of the best experts in 
the business to oversee the manu- 
facture of the rubber barrels. We 
hired a second expert for the 
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manufacture of the gold points. 
These men lived up to their repu- 
tations as excellent mechanics; 
but they were indifferent execu- 
tives. 

Production soon became a mess. 
For a time it was a serious ques- 
tion whether it might not be wiser 
to throw over the manufacture of 
pens entirely. 

Before doing that, however, we 
tried the expedient of hiring a 
man who was an excellent execu- 
tive but knew next to nothing 
about making pens. We hoped 
that with the help of competent 
technical advisers he could learn 
enough about pens as: he went 
along, to master the job success- 
fully. Our surmise was correct. 
This man very soon straightened 
out the production muddle. Which 
leads us to conclude that a man 
with executive ability can acquire 
specialized knowledge far more 
quickly than a man with special- 
ized knowledge can develop execu- 
tive ability. 

Thereupon we began to adver- 
tise. We were equipped with 
efficient machinery for quantity 
production. 

But it was just as the two men 
had it figured out: Ours was 
only another fountain pen. There 
was very little about it that was 
distinctive. 

Mounted pens—pens with rub- 
ber barrels and metal casings— 
were as yet hardly more than 
jewelry novelties. They were made 
and sold at high prices, and their 
ink capacity was so small that an 
owner got very little use out of 
one. Our new pen, however, was 
designed with a metal barrel. 

It was made possible as a prac- 
tical product with full utilitarian 
value, by refinements of manufac- 
ture, one or two patented inven- 
tions, and the solving of some old 
mechanical difficulties. 


EVERSHARP METHODS IN MERCHAN- 
DISING THE PEN 


At first, when we still had only 
very small sales, we lost some 
money because of our low prices. 
But as the quantities increased we 
climbed out of the red. It has 
been a very interesting develop- 
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ment in which production costs 
per pen decreased, as the quanti 
ties sold increased. 

In marketing the new pen, whic! 
we called the Wahl Pen, we fel! 
back to quite an extent on prin- 
ciples which aided us in placing 
Eversharp effectively on the mar 
ket. I have sketched those prin 
ciples in the previous article re 
ferred to. Therefore, I will sum 
marize here only those method: 
and policies that have perhaps 
helped us most of all: 

(1) We laid great stress on 
right manufacturing methods as 
an essential preliminary to suc- 
cessful merchandising. We de- 
veloped automatic machinery and 
straight-line processing and intro- 
duced, even at very heavy expense, 
the equipment necessary for the 
most economical production under 
conditions of large quantity sales. 
That helped us to make the prices 
right—a consideration of funda- 
mental importance.- 

(2) Being first with this inno- 
vation, so that in our particular 
field we practically eliminated 
competition, we developed our 
markets hard from the very start, 
aiming to get a lead which it 
would be difficult for others to 
overcome when they began to 
imitate our product. To this end 
we used advertising extensively, 
increasing our appropriations rap- 
idly as needed. 

(3) As with Eversharp, we re- 
served an appreciable portion of 
our appropriation in fluid form, 
to be used in much the same man- 
ner as an emergency salesman; 
that is, to jump into a special field 
where there is a need for unusual 
sales effort. In this connection 
we do not believe in under-selling 
to retail merchants. We believe 
that on the whole a merchant with 
a stock of a hundred pens is more 
likely to push them than a mer- 
chant with only five or six. 
Therefore we urge our salesmen 
to take heavy orders, without run- 
ning the risk of actual over- 
stocks; and we take the responsi- 
bility of aiding dealers to push 
these heavy stocks by jumping in 
with local advertising wherever it 
happens to be needed, 
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I said in my previous article: 
‘This experience with advertising 
1as deeply impressed us. If I had 
a distinctive product to put on the 
market today, I should be inclined 
to collect enough resources to 
allow me to strike hard through 
advertising and sales efforts, rather 
than try to edge into a market 
through the process of slow build- 
ing. . . . This seems to me almost 
an axiom with a new product, a 
specialty, which if it is successful 
at all is sure to be copied and 
imitated very soon.” 

I quote this because it states 
a conclusion we had reached be- 
fore we had another distinctive 
product to advertise. Our later 
experience has confirmed in almost 
every detail that early conclusion. 
We employed with the pen exactly 
the methods suggested here; and 
they have resulted as happily as 
they did with the pencil. 

We spend about 10 per cent of 
our sales in advertising Eversharp, 
but we used a higher percentage 
in the initial campaigns on the 
pens—about 15 per cent. We made 
the pencil bear a share of this ex- 
pense for a while, until the pen 
was on a profitable basis. We 
expect, and this expectation has 
our own experience and the ex- 
perience of other concerns with 
which we are familiar to back 
it up, that the percentage cost of 
the advertising will gradually de- 
crease as the sales increase. 

The copy used has changed 
somewhat in recent months. We 
started on Eversharp with the use 
of a great deal of white space, 
and we copied that style for the 
fountain pens. The style made 
handsome advertisements. Our 
copy was often mentioned and 
complimented by men of a certain 
class. But whether it was equally 
read and appreciated by the great 
mass of people on whom we must 
draw for the bulk of our sales, 
is a question with at least two 
sides to it. 

At any rate, our copy has grad- 
ually been drawing in the direc- 
tion of more type matter, more 
“reasons why.” We still endeavor 
to convey the impression, on both 
the pencil and the pen that ours 
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is the distinctive product; but we 
back that up with the maim, facts 
of ‘our story. Difficult as it is 
ever to measure with precision the 
results of different pieces of, ad- 
vertising copy, we believe ‘our 
most recent style of copy is betfer 
for us. 

But to return to the original 
question, the reasons for our suc- 
cess in building up a market with 
the fountain pen, the answer is to 
be found chiefly in the fact that 
the pen is really a distinctive prod- 
uct, an improvement, and has been 
merchandised with a full under- 
standing of its possibilities, in the 
light of our earlier experience. 
A distinctive product that really 
serves its purpose well is the nec- 
essary basis for success in the 
merchandising of anything. 

We have found it a very effec- 
tive argument to urge prospects to 
match their Eversharp and their 
fountain pen. The chased and 
engine-turned designs on the metal 
barrels of the pens have been de- 
veloped in precisely the same form 
as on Eversharp. In most adver- 
tisements we play up the two to- 
gether, or at least mention both. 
In our holiday advertising we 
have played very strongly on the 
purchase of the two together in 
gift boxes. 


GAUGING THE POSSIBLE SALES 


One rather interesting thing 
about our marketing which I have 
not seen worked‘ out anywhere 
else in just the same way, is a 
standard test which we use to 
determine whether or not we are 
getting proper distribution in all 
territories. We have found our 
test almost infallible. It is the 
geographical distribution of sub- 
scribers to a popular priced weekly 
periodical with a large circulation. 

We know, from repeated ex- 
periments, that if this periodical 
is not read much in a certain 
county it is virtually useless 
for us to attempt any expensive 
intensive selling effort there. It 
requires a certain degree of liter- 
acy for this publication to have a 
good circulation in a territory, and 
at least that much literacy is re- 
quired if people are to have much 














use for a mechanical pencil or a 
fountain pen. the evidence 
shows that the magazine does not 
circulate, we do not put any great 
selling energy into that territory. 

If, to take another case, our 
records show that sales are much 
greater in a certain county in 
the northern part of a State than 
in the southern part of the same 
State, whereas circulation rec- 
ords are just the opposite, we do 
not need to go farther to know 
that something is wrong. It is 
clear to us that we are not get- 
ting as much distribution as we 
should in one locality. We speedily 
find out why and remedy the con- 
dition if it is within our power 
to do so. 

Our experience with the foun- 
tain pen, all along the line, con- 
firms and enlarges much of our 
experience with the pencil. We 
find the same ready reaction to 
the stimulus of local advertising 
and the same kind of response to 
a product that successfully fulfils 
its reason for being. And with 
the fountain pen it has been, if 
anything, easier, because the pen- 
cil helped to pave the way and 
to make the sale of the pen easier. 

We are constantly broadening 
the scope of our campaigns. Two 
years ago we were using, reg- 
ularly, the newspapers in some- 
thing like fifty cities. Today we 
go into more than 270 cities. 


Kling-Gibson Agency Has 


“Princess Pat” Account 

Gordon Gordon, Chicago manufac 
turer of “Princess Pat” toilet prepara 
tions and other cosmetics, has placed his 
advertising account with the Kling- 
Gibson Company, Chicago agency. 
W. R. Evans formerly with the Frank 
Presbrey Company in New York and 
more recently with the Mitchell-Faust 
Advertising Company, Chicago, has 
been made advertising manager ‘of Gor- 
don Gordon. 


New Company Buys “Boys’ 


’ 
Outfitter” 

The Boys’ Outfitter .Company, Inc.. 
is the name of a new company formed 
in New York to publish Boys’ Outfitter 
which has been purchased from the 
Haberdasher Company. The officers of 
the company are William A. James, 
president and treasurer, Judson S. 
Bradley, vice-president and John K. 
Wood, secretary and business manager. 
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“Printers’ Ink Monthly” Is 
Now Three Years Old 


GraumMan & CoMPANY 
Curcaco, Nov. 23, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The only reason that three years ag 
we advertised in Printers’ Ink Monthi 
was on account of the men in back o 
the magazine. 

We had faith enou in the manage 
ment and policy of ss InK te 
feel sure that anything that was at 
tempted by them would be a success 
Now that your “baby” is three year 
old, allow me to congratulate you upor 
its growth and success. 

I sincerely trust that your publica 
tion will continue to grow and thrive 
in the years to come as well as it ha: 
in the past three years. 

Grauman & Company, 
’ C. R. Grauman. 


Wo. H. Rankin Company 
"yi York, Nov. 23, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I congratulate you not only upon the 
superb appearance and quality of this 
Third Birthday Number, but upon th 
excellence of your issues regularly 
month after month. The present merits 
and standing of Printers’ Ink Monthly 
are eloquent compliments upon the 
faith and good judgment that led your 
early supporters to you. 

Wma. H. Rankin Company, 
Witiram H. RANKIN, 
President. 


Tue Cuarces ADVERTISING SERVICE 
New York City, Nov. 22, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

You have certainly made a real place 
for Printers’ Ink Monthly. In typog 
raphy, illustrations and editorial matter 
you have set a standard worthy of the 
importance and dignity of our pro 
fession. 

For a three-year old, Printers’ Ink 
Monthly is certainly going strong. More 
power to you! 

Tue CHARLES ADVERTISING SERVICE, 

H. H. Cwartes, 
President. 


Tue Iron AcE 
New York, Nov. 21, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It is a pleasure to look back and 
feel that we were one of the first to 
show our faith in the future of 
Printers’ Ink Monthly. This faith has 
been more than justified by the per- 
formance of Printers’ Ink Monthly 
during the past three years. 

Je regard Printers’ Inxk—both the 
Weekly and Monthly—as “The Iror 
Age of the advertising profession.” 

hen you consider the reputation of 
The Iron Age in the industrial fields 
wherever iron and steel and machinery 
are made or used, you will understand 
that this is one of the highest tributes 
we could pay your publications. 

Tue Iron Ace, 
C. S. Baur, 
General Advertising Mgr. 
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ek To Keep Your Goods Selling in 


i Philadelphia 


anage 

as at During 1923 

-upos Philadelphia —third largest market in the 

ublica United States—should be placed ’way up on the 

it he list of trading areas to be covered in your 1923 

Y, advertising schedule. 

= With a population of 1,823,779 in the city 

sa alone and 3,000,000 in the metropolitan area—a 

= $100,000,000 building program—industries run- 

this ning at capacity—and generous buying habits, 

short Philadelphia presents big opportunities for you 

ynthls in 1923. 

Pp - Let The Bulletin help you to sell your goods to 
Philadelphians next year—by carrying your adver- 

il tising messages to nearly everybody in Philadel- 

* phia, Camden, and suburbs. 

122. e . « 

ine Dominate Philadelphia 

ypog 


hatter Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 


- the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads—- 


“tl The Bulletin 


nt, 

The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is larger than that of any other 
daily or Sunday newspaper published in 
Pennsylvania and is one of the largest 
in America. 


U. S. Post Office and ABC reports of net 
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| has 

per- paid daily average circulation for six 
nthly months ending September 30, 1922 — 
the 485,145 copies a day. 
ce New York—Dan A. Carroll, 150 Nassau Street 
n of Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Blvd. 
ields Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Blvd. 
ee | San Francisco—Allen Hofmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 
utes London—M. Bryans, 125 Pall Mall, 8S. W. 1 


Paris—Ray A. Washburn, 5 rue Lamartine (9) 
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TOM McNEAL has been Editor of the Kansa 
Farmer & Mail & Breeze for 28 years, a recorétis tl 
equaled in only one instance. Probably no editor ha 
ever secured and maintained a larger percentage of 
readers to total farmers in a state than TOM 
McNEAL. 


Under TOM McNEAL the KANSAS FARMEN 
& MAIL & BREEZE was the first farm paper to pring‘ 'S ° 
an automotive special edition and carry an automotivd RES 
department. 


has 
catio 









eing 


It promoted one of the first tractor demonstrations. 


It maintains the most complete crop reporting service 
and business and market department. 









It maintains a women’s and children’s department and 


tte Geer THE CAPPEREA 
Sections ~Capper’s Farmer~ Oklahoma Farmer. _ 
TOPEKA, KANSAS Kansas Farmer and Mail and Breez 
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tar a Closer Service? 


rvice that brought forth 22,722 letters from sub- 
riber famultes last year. 












receives, in addition, every year, a personal letter 
om one out of every 9 subscribers. 


puts its constructive message across in terms of suc- 
ss and achievement. 


was the first farm paper to publish a complete home 
ilding service. 


was the first farm paper to carry a rural health de- 


eing all these things,—it is also the first advertising 
edium in Kansas. 

tis one of the eight reasons why CAPPER FARM 
RESS is the First medium in the First farm market. 


J 


10tive 


1S. 


rvice 
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RIARM PRESS ¥*2%x: 
ebraska Farm Journal~Missouri Ruralist 


oa Pennsylvania Farmer-Ohio Farmer-Michigan Farmer. 
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A Protected Field of 


Prosperous Investors in 
Legitimate Securities 


Is afforded advertisers in The Chicago 
Daily News. Among its more than 1,200,000 
daily readers—yearly daily average circula- 
tion 401,698—The Daily News is esteemed 
as “guide, councilor and friend” in matters of 
investment. 


Its carefully edited Financial Page stimu- 
lates habits of thrift and sound investment, 
and its advertisements of securities are creden- 
tials to the confidence of stock and bond 
buyers. 


Moreover, The Daily News is the logical 
medium for the sale of securities in Chicago, 
because its “Financial and Market” section, 
in the “Final Edition,” reaches the reader 
with the COMPLETE story of the financial 
day TWELVE HOURS EARLIER than 
any morning newspaper supplies the same 
information. 


This section is read in the home when buy- 
ing decisions are made, and your advertise- 
ment therein shares the reader interest and 
confidence that is enjoyed by Chicago’s 
favorite home newspaper, 


The 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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Association of National Advertisers 
Discusses Distribution Methods 


The Subject of Distribution Methods and Costs Is of Paramount Impor- 
tance at Three-Day Convention at Atlantic City—George B. 
Sharpe Is Made New Head of Association 


NAMONAL advertisers seem 
4‘ to hold the opinion that 
business is on an upward swing. 
Such an impression was given by 
the earnestness of representatives 
of about 200 member companies of 
the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers at a three-day conven- 
tion at the Ambassador Hotel in 
Atlantic City last week. The dis- 
cussions immediately took on the 
aspect of being the first step in 
preparation for getting a share of 
business that is waiting just 
around the corner. All in the audi- 
ence seemed to have turned’ re- 
porter, Even invited speakers— 
for example, former Secretary of 
Agriculture, Edwin T. Meredith— 
while sitting in sessions awaiting 
their introduction, became so in- 
terested in discussions in hand 
that they, too, made notes. 

Though the three convention 
days were marked by genial, sun- 
shiny weather, yet no new inscrip- 
tion was made on the association’s 
golf trophy. The hitherto regular 
annual tournament had to be aban- 
doned because ot full attendance 
at all the sessions. 

George S. Fowler, retiring presi- 
dent of the association, who pre- 
sided at the opening session, on 
several occasions remarked that 
the convention was showing the 
advertisers how to get the utmost 
in value out of their advertising 
dollars. 

It was for the purpose of get- 
ting information that would help 
the advertiser realize this ambi- 
tion that the association invited 
spokesmen for general periodicals, 
for newspapers, for trade papers 
nd for farm papers to discuss the 
question of “What co-operation 
lay advertisers reasonably expect 
trom publishers ?” 

Mr. Fowler in opening discus- 
ion on this question said: “The 
etailer still labors under the de- 


lusion that in advertising the 
goods of a national advertiser he 
is helping that national advertiser 
and is not benefiting himself. 
The publishers’ offices can help 
teach such retailers the value of 
having their advertising complete 
the advertising of the national 
advertisers.” 


He then suggested 





CEORGE B. SHARPE, PRESIDENT-ELECT OF 
ASSOCIATION OF NATIONAL 
ADVERTISERS 


that publishers establish a fund 
that would enable them to send 
to important cities men qualified 
to teach retailers the importance 
of using in their copy the asset 
of good-will that the national 
advertiser had acquired. 

E. W. Bachman, of “The Quality 
Group,” and Phillips Wyman, sec- 
retary of the Periodical Publishers 
Association, spoke for the general 
periodical publishers. 

Mr. Bachman said that pub- 
lishers, since they perhaps have 
more at stake than any other party 
in the success of advertising, are 
anxious to make the advertiser’s 
dollar of greater value. “The 
advertiser may reasonably expect,” 
he ‘said, “that the publisher will 
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give him all possible information 
regarding circulation. And the 
advertiser may also expect the 
publisher, who is the third party 
and the most logical party, to 
educate the selling factors of na- 
tionally advertised goods to a 
greater knowledge of the value of 
advertising.” 

Mr. Wyman gave attention 
chiefly to the use that national 
advertisers can make of the cir- 
culation statements that periodical 
publishers offer in which the cir- 
culation figures of their publica- 
tions are shown for every town 
or city having a population ex- 
ceeding 1,000. He suggested that 
this information be used by the 
advertiser in dealet work, and that 
salesmen be given specific infor- 
Mation regarding advertising cir- 
culation in their -territory' in place 
of the bulk figures for the entire 
country. 

Speaking for newspaper pub- 
lishers, W,.A, Thomson, . director 
of *the Bureau*of Advertising of 
the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association, said: 

Newsp apers owe to_ national 

rs all information re- 

garding “tire market the newspaper 

make eta “And newspapers should 

rsknow,what national 

rtisers are doing in 

the retail market which the news- 

paper covers. Newspaper advertis- 

ing should be the common ground 

on which retailers and national ad- 

vertisers meet.” He commended 

to the consideration of national 

advertisers the dealer publications 
of ‘newspapers. 

Mr. Thomson's associate, Thos. 
H. Moore, restated the position 
of the newspaper publishers as 
Mr. Thomson had given it in 
terms of examples. 

“Business publications, particu- 
larly those addressed to retailers, 
co-operate with the national ad- 
vertiser, not only through their 
advertising columns, but also 
through their editorial pages; for 
it is their purpose to increase the 
efficiency of the retailer,” Jesse 

Neal, executive secretary of 
the Associated Business Papers 
said. He also said that business 
papers offer co-operation of a 
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demonstrable value in their en- 
deavor to obtain standardization 
of page sizes, discounts and han- 
dling of inserts. “Further than 
this co-operation,” he said, “the 
business paper publisher is able 
to offer copy and sales plan helps 
to his advertiser or his adver- 
tiser’s agency for the information 
he obtains for his subscribers is 
useful also for his advertisers,” 

Wallace C. Richardson, general 
manager of the Standard Farm 
Papers, said the farm press 
offers co-operation to advertisers 
by guaranteeing its advertising 
to its subscribers; by keeping its 
advertising pages truthful, and by 
keeping reader notices out of its 
editorial pages. “There can be 
no doubt,” he’ said, “that there is 
need of greater education for the 
dealer on the. value of national 
advertising. The education of the 
dealer is the fundamental ques- 
tion in this discussion of getting 
the most for the advertiser’s dol- 
lar for any additional service that 
the publisher may give now will 
mean increased advertising rates.” 

It was the consensus of opinion 
of all of the speakers representing 
mediums of advertising that con- 
cessions especially granted to one 
advertiser inevitably caused irrep- 
arable harm, and that it was 
necessary to deal with all adver- 
tisers on the same footing. 


DISTRIBUTION COSTS DISCUSSED 


Discussions on the distribution 
methods and distribution costs 
early in the convention trans- 





cended advertising in importance. 

An address by A. W. Shaw, 
president of the A. ‘W. Shaw Pub- 
lishing Company, immediately be- 
got an interest iv the subject of 
distribution that lasted throughout 
the convention. Mr. Shaw’s ad- 
dress was concerned with the 
work of the Harvard Bureau of 
Business Research in its investi- 
gation into the cost of retail dis- 
tribution. From his knowledge of 
the work of this bureau, and upon 
which work he placed high valua- 
tion, he stated that it was certain 
that the cost of distribution is in- 
creasing and the profit of the 
retailer is decreasing. 
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He asked the 
National Advertisers to take upon 
itself the task co-ordinating into 
a working whole business re- 
search bureaus in many of the 
universities of the country. 

William G. Shepherd, of Col- 
lic’s, who followed Mr. Shaw, 
asserted that the evils of present 
distribution methods, and _par- 
ticularly the high cost of dis- 
tribution, arise from the fact that 
there are too many retailers in the 
United States. 

“The man power of the United 
States,” Mr. Shepherd said, “is 
about 30,000,000, and 10 per cent 
of this is behind counters. Nearly 
two-thirds of the 3,000,000 men 
and women behind counters are 
engaged in selling food and cloth- 
ing. For every four workmen in 
the factories of the United States, 
there is a store clerk or a store 
manager, or a store owner waiting 
to sell what the workmen produce. 
We think we have a lot of rail- 
road men in the United States. 


Association of ° 
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We have; but it takes as many 
store clerks standing behind 
counters to sell goods to us as 
it does men to carry these goods 
in transportation, to keep the 
railroads in repair and to keep the 
rolling stock in good condition. 
For every forty families in the 
United States, there is a retail 
store. Struggling under this heavy 
burden, these American families 
have discovered that the job can- 
not be done by having only. one 
member of the family at work. 
There are 24,000,000 families in 
the United States—almost 42,000,- 

men, women and children 
work for wages or salaries. 

“It has actually come about 
that dad, who used to feed and 
clothe the old-fashioned American 
family of five persons, has unwit- 
tingly, in the march of economic 
progress, found himself unable to 
hold up his end. Census figures 
indicate that at least one member 
of the family must assist dad to 

(Continued on page I61) 
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A Rejoinder From 
Mr. Bedford 


New York, Nov. 24, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

It seems to me that Printers’ Ink 
set up a formidable straw-man and then 
valiantly ran him through the midriff 
in its editorial on November 16, criti- 
cizing me and the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce for the organization’s 
activities in seeking publicity for news 
about insurance. 


As ‘the writer surmises, I was not 
familiar with what Mr. Madden had 
done in this direction, but I made 


haste to get copies of the letter com- 
plained of and the bulletins to discover 
if it was true that the organization “is 
now engaged in the genteel pastime of 
getting something for nothing at the 
expense of newspapers for the benefit 
of insurance companies.” 

My conclusion is that Printers’ Inx, 
riding its commendable hobby of saving 
the editors from their own generosity, 
got off the road. 

The insurance department is not try- 
ing to get any publicity for insurance 
companies which ought properly to be 
purchased. Its work is along the line 
of educating its members and the public 
as to what insurance is and what it 
means to the individual and the business 
concern. You will note from the bulle- 
tins I am sending you that the cam- 
paign was principally in the interest of 
fire-prevention week. If there is a selfish 
motive in teaching people to eliminate 
causes that lead to destructive fires, it 
is more than offset by the good result- 
ing from conservation of life and prop- 
erty. Another bulletin seems to be 
designed to teach the man already sold 
on insurance the value of what he has 
purchased. I do not consider this press 
agentry. So far as I know, insurance 
companies had nothing to do with the 
writing and distribution of these val- 
uable insurance bulletins. 

I am in hearty accord with the efforts 
Printers’ INK has made to separate ad- 
vertising from publicity, and accept 
with pleasure your characterization of 
me as a man who knows the difference 
between the value and efficacy of paid 
advertising and that other kind of ad- 
vertising obtained by the art press 
agent. What you speak o “this 
business of grafting space from news- 
papers for the benefit of insurance,” 
decidedly does not appeal to me and I 
will not tolerate it in any organization 


in which I have a voice. ’ 
I enjoyed the editorial even if I 
could not agree with it. 
A. C. Beprorp. 


E are glad to publish this 

interesting letter from Mr. 
Bedford, Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Standard Oil 
Co., New Jersey. We are glad, 
too, to hear that he calls our stand 
against press agentry a “commend- 
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able hobby.” It is in order, how- 
ever, to point out that almost 
every man who wants editors to 
comment upon his activity sin- 
cerely believes it to be of great 
value to humanity. 

Moreover—and we do not be- 
lieve Mr. Bedford is aware of this 
fact—advertising men for many 
years have endeavored to convince 
the insurance companies of the 
value of telling the facts about 
insurance in paid space. We 
recommend to his attention the 
unselfish health conservation, paid 
advertising campaign of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
described in Printers’ INK of 
aan 3, 1922.—[Ed. Printers’ 
NK. 


New Chicago Flexible Shaft 


Advertising Manager 


A, W. Olson, formerly with Vander 
hoof & Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, has been appointed advertising 


manager of the Chicago Flexible Shaft 
Company, Chicago manufacturer of in 
dustrial furnaces, small hardware and 
electric appliances. He succeeds N. P. 
Eby, who has been advertising manager 


for the last three years. 
T. J. Sinnott with Los Angeles, 
Cal., “Examiner” 


The Los Angeles, Cal., Examiner has 
appointed T. J. Sinnott to succeed R. B 
Titus, who, as previously reported in 
Printers’ Ink, is now advertising di 
rector of the Rochester, N. Y., Ameri 
can. Mr. Sinnott was formerly with 
the Fresno, Cal., Republican. 


New Advertising Business in 
Portland, Ore. 

The H.R. Failing Advertising Agency 
has been formed in Portland, Ore., by 
H. R. Failing, formerly secretary 
treasurer and a director of the Bots 
ford-Constantine Company, Inc., adver 
tising agency of Portland and Seattle. 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Account 
with Harry C. Michaels 


The advertising account of the Ester 
brook Steel Pen Manufacturing Com 
pany, New York, has been placed with 
the Harry C. Michaels Company, New 
York advertising agency. 


Will Represent Billings, Mont., 


“Gazette” 

The Billings, Mont., Gazette has aj 
pointed Prudden, King & Prudden, Ne) 
York, as its national advertising repr: 
sentatives, effective January 1, 1923. 
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Plan your 1923 appropriation to include 
the big, prosperous Indianapolis market, 
easily, economically and effectively cov- 
ered by its one dominant newspaper. 





FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manager 


New York Office Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
150 Nassau St. The Tower Bidg. 
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Now 





Prosperous 












HE significance of Balti- 
more circulation is to be 
found in the fact that the word 
“suburb” doesn’t mean what 
it means in other cities. 


Baltimore’s suburbanites are 
practically on top of the city, 
so to speak. 


Baltimore’s suburbs are just 
a few minutes from the City 
Hall. And so what would tech- 
nically be suburban circula- 
tion is really city circulation. 
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Baltimore 


The two cottages in the picture 
are typical of how average 
people live in Baltimore’s 
suburbs. They live well; they 
like good things, and they 
are quick to respond to a 
worthy appeal. 


If you’ve got something good, 
the Sunpapers will give you 
the right introduction to good 
readers. And it will give you 
plenty of them—as the. circu- 
lation for October is— 


Daily (Morning and Evening) 237,146 
(Sunday) 162,990 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE et SUN 








MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
JUHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
Times Bldg., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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Try It Out in Representative Milwaukee | ™ 


A Parade 900 Miles Vy 
Long— : 


In Milwaukee County alone there are aa 
enough passenger automobiles to 
reach, in single file, from Milwaukee 
to Superior and back again—with om 
more than a few left over. 7 





If this parade were moving fifteen N 
miles per hour,day and night, it would cia 
take it approximately three days to je 
pass a given point. in 


The majority of these motorists take 





advantage of the service offered by The J 
Journal’s Travel Bureau. Some thou- ~ 
sands of them are members of The oa 
Journal’s Tour Club. The Journal is fer 
their newspaper, and thousands of eve 
them have purchased copies of The bu 
Journal’s book—“The Call of the Open in. 
Road,” now in its seventh year. wo 
If you sell automobiles or automotive fo 
equipment you cannot afford to over- — 
lookthe rich,responsive market offered of 
by Milwaukee, Wisconsin and Upper ti 
Michigan. . _ 
The Journal will deliver practically ve 
the full automotive buying power of - 
this territory at a single cost. is 


The Milwaukee Journal 
’ FIRST—by Merit 


“As Milwaukee Buys— The Nation Buys!”’ 
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Why Is Men’s Style a Joker 


This Writer Believes That 


Advertising Is Not Serious Enough in 


Attempting to Make Men “Clothes Conscious” 


By Gifford R. Hart 


HAT is so rare as a well- 
dressed man? And what, 
to be sure, is more ridiculous? 

Why is men’s style so funny? 
Why is a “dude”—and why has he 
no feminine counterpart? 

These are a few of the things 
that concern some of the manu- 
facturers of men’s apparel, and 
ought to concern all the manufac- 
turers of men’s apparel. 

There was recently held in New 
York City a convention of the 
National Retail Clothiers Asso- 
ciation. Almost without excep- 
tion the affair was looked upon by 
the reporters as a red-letter day 
in the annals of humor. Typical 
press headlines follow: 


Solomon in all his glory had nothing 
on men’s style show array of purple and 
fine linen, with frills of pink and pas- 
sionate neckties, baffles description, and 
those cute male manikins! Oh, lady! 

The best feature in the show is one 
particularly designed to appeal to the 
feminine eye: a procession of the cutest 
male models, all perfect 36’s, that you 
ever saw. 

The best minds in the men’s clothin 
business have got together and es om | 
a line of 1923 klassy klothes that are, 
in = truth, a knockout. 

Big Ben Valentino pants shall not be 
worn, in order to avoid a panic. 

Color and style for vain men at Garden 
Clothes Show—startling raiment provided 
for those who would make a sensation 
when they are married—gorgeous birds 
twitter on shirts. 

A red-and-black striped lounging robe 
of heavy Mogadore silk that makes one 
of Theda Bara’s orange boudoir crea- 
tions look like a Mother Hubbard by 
comparison. 


It requires no exhaustive in- 
vestigation to discover the fact 
that the subject of style in men’s 
clothing and clothing accessories 
is looked upon by many men—per- 
haps the majority of men—as a 
joke. 

We appreciate, usually, the im- 
portance and social significance of 
a clean collar, and some of us 
keep our suits fairly well pressed 
and brushed. But few of us, out- 
side of the limited class commonly 
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known as “cake eaters,” either 
care or dare to venture into the 
realm of colored shirts, harmoni- 
ous cravats, fancy waistcoats, 
spats, canes, “stand up” collars, or 
any of the other “fixin’s” which 
are so favorably known among the 
middle-upper classes of other 
nations. 

It is not because American men 
are not vain. 

We are vain. We are proud of 
our looks, our accomplishments, 
our wit, our motor cars, and a 
thousand other things. 

We are vain about our_looks— 
so vain, in fact, that we are un- 
willing to admit that we are weak 
enough to fall prey to vanity. 
Therefore, inasmuch as the sub- 
ject is unworthy of our attention, 
we turn off style in men’s clothes 
as a foible of the rah rah boy and 
the weak. We laugh. We say to 
ourselves, “Thank heaven, I am 
not as that man. My personality 
does not need bolstering up with 
such adornment as that.” The 
manufacturer suffers accordingly. 


REASONS WHY MEN FAIL TO 
GET EXCITED 


We may have inherited some of 
this frame of mind, but not all of 
it. Circumstances are responsible 
for most of it. Probably leading 
among these circumstances are the 
following. I have not attempted 
to name them in order of their 
importance. The importance of 
each circumstance varies with the 
individual concerned. 

Number 1. The salesmen with 
whom men came into contact in 
buying clothes often lack all ves- 
tige of taste. They use such 
words as “nobby,” “natty,” “nifty” 
and, not knowing what really well- 
dressed men are wearing, attempt 
to indicate that clothes are the 
last word in style and fashion be- 
cause they themselves are wear- 
ing them.. 
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Number 2. The fact that at the 
present time the man who gives 
much attention to his clothes is 
apt to represent a type of man 
who is scorned or is at least dis- 
tasteful to the great mass of 
middle-upper class American men. 
The empty-minded, camel-walk- 
ing college boy, or his imitators, 
do not arouse a desire among 
substantial men to dress like them. 
Neither does the flashily dressed 
racetrack tout or broker’s clerk. 

Number 3. The flashy, extreme 
kind of article is usually given the 
greatest publicity both through 
advertising and the newspaper 
humorists. In addition, probably 
more than half of national adver- 
tising for men’s clothes illustrates 
the rah rah type of individual. 
Not many men over twenty-five 
years of age are anxious to look 
like these characterless tailors’ 
delights. They appeal to the véry 
young man, no doubt, and it -is 
true that the young man buys con- 
siderable adornment for himself. 
Yet it is equally true that there 
are large numbers of men over 
twenty-five who are not entirely 
satisfied with one fig leaf per year. 

Number 4. There exists in this 
country a very strong prejudice 
against the non-producer, the iri- 
descent male butterfly who is com- 
monly damned with the appellation 
“dude.” This prejudice — often 
justifiable, of course—is particu- 
larly strong because in our his- 
tories, our biographies, and even 
our fiction, the rough diamond is 
usually the winner. Many of our 
most famous men sprang from 
humble sources; from chiidhood 
we have been taught that a man’s 
exterior was of little or no conse- 
quence. 

Number 5. There has never 
been any really widespread or 
connected movement conducted 
with the object of making men 
conscious of their clothes. There 
has been advertising, of course, 
but it was not of the right kind. 
The fact that an article is adver- 
tised as being “all wool and thirty- 
six inches wide, with four sets of 
buttons—special today at $27.89” 
does not arouse any irresistible 
desire on the part of the reader to 
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turn over a new leaf and pay mor< 
attention to being well dressed. 

The writer believes that adver- 
tising will play a key role in the 
remedying of this situation. For 
is not the problem, in the final 
analysis, one of making men think 
about their clothes or, to use a 
somewhat hackneyed expression 
making men clothes conscious? 

Surely, there is sufficient reasoi 
why men should dress well. 

Most of the reasons for wo 
man’s love of clothes apply witl 
equal force to men. Sex instinct 
love of beauty or luxury, and 
vanity (including personal pride) 
are all present in the male of the 
species. The men of other na- 
tions often dress much more ele 
gantly than the female. In _ the 
animal world, the male is almost 
invariably the better dressed of 
the sexes, as to brilliance and 
marking of fur, skin, or feathers 

With American men as a whole 
there is an additional strong ap 
peal in the business value of good 
clothing. Flashy or merely con 
spicuous dressing, to be sure, is 
usually a business liability, but 
where much depends upon ap 
pearances careful dressing is, or 
surely should be, a decided asset. 


THE MISSION OF ADVERTISING 


How can advertising make men 
clothes conscious? 

If men saw a great volume of 
advertising relative to the things 
they wear, this volume alone 
might be sufficient to make them 
think about their clothes. If 
men’s style and clothing were 
treated as an object of real inter- 
est and concern to men by the 
news writers of magazines and 
newspapers, that, too, would help. 
If there were any publication 
which treated seriously, and sen- 
sibly of the subject, that, too, 
would help still more. 

Consider the means which are 
used to feed and keep alive wo- 
men’s interest in clothing. Thete 
are magazines and newspapers, by 
the scores, devoted to the subject. 
Then, there is a huge volume of 
advertising, both in these publica- 
tions and in many other mediums, 
which continuously extols the 
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©) International Silver Co. 


FROM the beginning of the adver- 

tising of International Sterling, the 
use of Vogue was considered an essen- 
tial part of the campaign—both for its 
circulation among women who com- 
prise the Sterling market, and for its 
strong influence upon jewelers. 


SINCE the campaign was a great 

success, we shall continue to use 
Vogue for as far as we can see into 
the future. (Signed) 





International Silver Company 
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virtues of every article of adorn- 
ment, from the humble and hid- 
den snap fastener to the gown on 
her back and the pearls on her 
front. Billboards, newspapers, 
car cards, window displays, book- 
lets, fashion parades—wherever 
the woman turns, she is reminded 
of clothes. It would be idle to 





deny that this has a powerful . 


effect. 

Two or three manufacturers of 
men’s ready-made clothes, one or 
two collar manufacturers, a few 
shoe manufacturers—doesn’t this 
almost conclude the list of na- 
tional advertisers in the men’s 
wear field? And so far as the 
writer is aware, there is but one 
consumer magazine which has 
even so much as a department de- 
voted to the interests of men’s 
apparel. 

Is it greatly to be wondered at 
that men think less about what 
they wear (and buy even less than 
what they think about) than 
women ? 

Many of the men’s wear manu- 
facturers who are advertising are 
not advertising in such a way as 
to arouse any desire to be well 
dressed or to promote the cause 
of men’s fashion. 


At least seven out of ten adver-~ 


tisements consist merely of a pic- 
ture of the article advertised, the 
price, and a few words of descrip- 
tion. Seldom, if ever, is there any 
attempt to tie up the garment or 
accessory advertised to men’s 
style in general. 

As for advertisements of the 
textile manufacturers whose fab- 
rics go into the mak’ng of the 
clothes men wear, their advertis- 
ing is practically nothing. Never- 
theless, their product is certainly 
one that could be advertised with 
profit. 

If a man can be made conscious 
of the ugliness of the lamp on h's 
table, the paper on his wall, or the 
paint on his house, or the beard 
on his chin, by advertising, sure- 
ly it is possible to make him con- 
scious by the same means of the 
ugliness and needlessness of bad 
dressing. 

A volume of good advertising 
will accomplish this result, to- 
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gether with certain changes in 
merchandising. Probably the type 
of advertising that is done is the 
most important feature of any 
programme that may be under- 
taken along these lines. A type 
of advertising that is for any rea- 
son repellant—either through a 
lack of taste or any reason—to the 
class of men upon whom we must 
depend for any raising of the 
standard of men’s dress will do as 
much harm as the right kind of 
advertising will do good. Men’s 
apparel has had enough of bad ad- 
vertising and destructive publicity. 
These two forces are probably the 
biggest single factors in causing 
the subject of men’s style to be the 
joke that it now is. 

The means by which a volume 
of good advertising shall be se- 
cured are beyond the scope of this 
article. Perhaps they will con- 
sist largely of co-operative asso- 
ciation advertising; perhaps both 
volume and quality of men’s wear 
advertising will have to wait until 
each individual manufacturer be- 
comes broad-sighted enough to 
adopt the proper kind and amount 
of advertising. And the further 
off this day is, the greater will be 
the manufacturer’s loss in cold, 
hard dollars. 





An Appreciation of a Farm 
Paper Advertising Idea 
Sun-Marp Ratstn Growers 

Fresno, Cat., Nov. 16, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

My attention has been directed to an 
editorial entitled, “When Farmers Ad- 
vertise to Farmers,” which appeared in 
the October 5 issue of Printers’ Ink. 

You have made a very fine and con- 
strvctive criticism of our farm-paper 
advertising. The idea you advance is 
decidedly worthwhile, and I want to 
thank you for it. 

Sun-Marp Rarstn Gcowers, 
FranKuin BE tt. 





A New Knitted Outerwear 
Campaign Considered 


The Excelsior Knitting Mills, New 
York, manufacturers of sweaters and 
bathing suits, which has recently adaot- 
ed a new trade-mark “Kirsch- Knit, ” in- 
form Printers’ Inx that they ‘ ‘have in 
mind an extensive campaign for adver- 
tising purposes, which will feature not 
only ‘Excelsior’ made merchandise, but 
also ‘Kirsch-Knit’ outerwear.” 
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EFORE man’s astonished eyes, he sees the 

fashionable woman costumed, in turn, like 
a marchesa of the Italian Renaissance, a Russian 
peasant, an unsophisticated young lady of the 
1870’s. Fashion’s dictates are various, but ,they 
are imperative. No wonder the well-dressed 
woman of society finds the fashion authority of 
Harper’s Bazar indispensable. 


Harper’ Basar 
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Are Your Salesmen|\§ 
N*o unless your advertising if 
LN ‘calls on the same kind of J 
people with the same kind of mes- fj 
sage and for the same purpose, will - 
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Sold on Advertising? 


if your advertising opens doors and 
paves the way for economic selling, 
if it’s the type that also digs up un- 
known prospects and influences re- 
peat orders—then certainly your 
salesmen will be enthusiastic about it. 
That’s why so many salesmen stand 
behind Business Paper Advertising. 


They know that it goes direct to the 
men they have to reach, they appre- 
ciate that its value far exceeds its 
cost, they realize that its appeal is 
not a mere flamboyant call for pub- 
lic recognition but a concentrated 
business message to actual buyers. 


Business Paper Advertising travels 
the same route as the businesslike 
salesmen. There are publications 
for every type of business, reaching 
the most productive fields. If you 
want to keep your salesmen sold on 
idvertising, let us send you full in- 
formation relative to your particular 
problems of selling. 


Headquarters, 220 West 42d Street 


54 different fields of 
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“Member of The Asseci- 
ated Business Papers, 
Inc.” , means proven cir- 
culations, PLUS the 
highest standards in all 
other departments. 


: New York 
industry 














The Influence of a 
Farm Paper Spreads 


COSTERED and successfully initiated principally by 

The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman and Carl Williams, 
the Oklahoma Cotton Growers Association was organ- 
ized in 1920. This was the first concerted movement 
toward co-operative agricultural marketing in the 
Southwest, a movement that for many years has been 
encouraged by this farm paper. 


This movement which now encompasses several states 
has culminated in the American Cotton Growers Ex- 
change, a corporation whose business will be exceeded 
in dollars by but few in the United States. 


Thus the influence of a sectional farm paper spreads, 
with resulting benefits to hundreds of thousands of 
farmers in other sections and other states. 


The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman is proud of the 
identification of 


CARL WILLIAMS 
Editor-in-Chief, 
The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman as 
President, 
American Cotton Growers Exchange, 


Director, 

Oklahoma Cotton Growers Association, 
President, 

Southwest Wheat Growers Associated, 
Director, 

Oklahoma Wheat Growers’ Association 









AND OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


CARL WILLIAMS 


~ Editor ~ 
Edgar T.Bell, Adv.Mar. OKlahoma City,Okla 
2 


E.KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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Typography with Illustrative Value 


Art in Composition Often Takes the Place of the Picture—Some All- 






Type Advertisements Need No Other Embellishment 
By W. Livingston Larned 


TT popularity of pictures, 
and their power to make plain 
selling idea or to provide at- 
iosphere for a product, often 
ads the advertiser to believe 
iat the unillustrated campaign is 
efficient. 
However, typography as an art 
n itself and a very 
wonderful art, too, 
goes further back in 
history than we can 
comfortably trace. 
Every museum, every 
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pigments, a wide variety of tech- 
niques, mediums, methods of ex- 
pression, in the field _of illustra- 
tion; so in typography there is at 
your disposal sturdy volumes of 
type faces, in bewildering profu- 
sion and in every possible size. 
There is a fascination in these 


NEW YORK USA. 


42d Street 
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great library has its 

»wn collection of evi- 
dences of typographi- 
cal genius of a period 
long since crumbled 
to dust. We are 
startled to come upon 
the most exquisite 
examples of composi- 
tions which, mere 
type on paper, minus 
any picture or border 
or ornamentation, are 
nevertheless a cordial 
invitation to the eye. 
Hundreds of years 
ago they were so far 
advanced in these 
matters that, as 
studied today, their 
craftsmanship is used 
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JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 


in bis new novel 


i Tic BRIGHT SHAWL | 


neTunns so the field of the colorful romance. An 
American bey, Charles Abbott, throws bimself 
into the struggle for freedom 1 Cube in a spirit of 
passionate idealism. His friendship with Andres 
Escobar against a background of intrigues and 
violence, is the moving current of the story. 


The reason for the title is clear te these whe 


read Saw Carsrosat os ta Hasawa, dat 
ome must know that the significance of the bright 
shawl was not alone in siself, as « bright map of 
4 memory of youth, but in we women whe wore 
ss — the Spamsh dancer, and the half-caste in- 
former; and that they together with the scenes 
of revolution and peace, the cafts and plazas and 
bull ring of Havana, are only parts of the whole 
pattern. A story which will inevitably satisfy all 
of Mr He-yesheimer’s admirers. 
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as a model, 

The proportion of 
all-type advertising *s 
very small today. Pic- 
tures are everywhere. 
This may be one rea- 
son why the un- 
illustrated display, 
lone with sensitive 
understanding, is very 
apt to be conspicuous, a distinct 
relief. In the all-type advertise- 
ment, there are no interruptions 
nor distractions. You start the 
tory and go right on through to 
s conclusion, with no side trips 
nd intermittent excursions to 
pictures, 

And just as there are numerous 
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Tue Bricut Suawi is jusT PUBLISHED 


There is eisoa large paper edition of two-hundred-and-fifty num- 
bered copies each signed by the Author. The price of these has 
been fixed at ten dollars each. An early application is advisable. 
In Canada, from the Macmilian Company of Canada, Ltd., Torente. 
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THIS TYPOGRAPHY IN ITSELF IS ILLUSTRATIVE 


libraries of type. The wonder is 
that there could be so many. But 
it has been said by one who has 
the best interests of advertising 
at heart, that if there were ten 
volumes more from which to se- 
lect the advertiser could and 


should get along with a half dozen 
or less faces. 


The remainder are 
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fastidious luxuries, anti-climaxes. 
They may look very well indeed in 
a sample book, and be impossible 
as applied to a campaign. 
“Throw that book away,” was 
the advice given a young adver- 
tising man, by his chief, when the 
embryo department executive was 
discovered, deep in the pages of 


REPUTATION 


The man who burlds and the man who buys are both beneficunes 


on dai Ong oud poediet-tn acesken 


sense st m2 continuing responsibility a That which 
1s mediocre may deteriorate and no great harm be done 


and m ts maker The name of that kindly msurance » repute 
tron = Choose without fear that which the generality of men 





restraint is necessary in the build- 
ing of the all-type advertisemen: 

We have intimated that these 
simpler displays may possess pic- 
torial warmth and feeling. In a 
subtle sense, it is quite true. 

People will have a desire to 
read the all-type message provid- 
ed it can lay claim to the numer- 
ous essential qualities 
which govern the ar 

Summed up, in brie’, 
these may be rough’y 
classed as follows: 

Composition ; 

Balance ; 

The expert distribu- 
tion of margins; 

Selection of a type 
face or faces which 
sympathize with the 
spirit of the advertis- 
ing story; 

Simplicity ; 

Distribution of arca 
weights ; 

A perfection of 
spacing between type 
lines. 

Composition is hy 
far the most difficult 
because it is, we be- 
lieve, a “gift,” an in- 
born talent. Text- 
books will scarcely 
make adepts. Men 
who excel in this can't 
for the life of them 
tell you how or why 
they arrive at a cer- 


A STYLE THAT CONNOTES RELIABILITY OF tain result. It just 


THE PRODUCT ADVERTISED 


an exhaustive sample book of type 
faces. “It will go to your head. 
You'll go ‘type crazy’ before any- 
thing can be done to save: you. 
The next Step will be ten different 
styles and sizes of type in a single 
display. 

“There may be 200 pages in that 
book, and the type you'll need, as 
a general thing, can be crowded 
into six of them. Advertising 
can be made sodden, incoherent, 
through the use of unwisely se- 
lected typography. Before that 
sample book runs away with you, 
throw it out of the window.” 

This is going a little too far, 
but it is undeniably true that great 





happens, that’s all. 

On the other hand, 
people unacquainted with the tech- 
nique of advertising immediately 
recognize good or bad typography. 
The bad jars, unconsciously, just 
as might a faulty composition in a 
bit of scenery, or an unbecoming 
line in a dress. 

Many of the rudiments of the 
art can be acquired, nevertheless. 
Poor things happen in advertising 
typography because, in the rush, 
which is almost general, the very 
first thing that occurs goes 
through as the final product. Suf- 
ficient study is not given the pos- 
sibilities of a job. 

It will interest and surprise you 
to experiment in the following 
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“For Business Use? 
“1 “Will you kindly 
“| advise me in detail 
»| about the so-called 
‘ car and its 
~» | suitability for use in busi- 
= | ness in New England.” 



















Many Cosmopolitan read- 


= | ers are asking our Motor- 


ing Service Department about 
ani | Certain cars to be used for 
o | business purposes. 


Qsmopolitan 






America’s Greatest Magazine 


A. C. G. HAMMESFAHR J. J. Barnett 
Business Manager Western Sales Manager 
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way: Lay out an arbitrary size 
on a sheet of white paper—say a 
magazine page. Then, from a 
page advertisement containing no 
illustration, even no reproduction 
of product, clip the blocks of text. 
Allow each to %e a separate and 
independent unit. Now spot them 


Tue Locomosie Company OF AMERICA, 
organized un 1899, desires that all users of Fine Cars 
and the motoring public generally shall know through 
this announcement the aims and the policy of the 


Company, as reorganwed in 1922. 


The identity of the Locomobile as a car of the 
finest quality will be preserved. No changes in design 
will be authonzed except 
such as the most careful engineenng may dictate for the 
further refinement and improvement of the car, and the 


are contemplated. No change 


greater elevation of Locomobile standards. 


The Locomobile will continue to be built in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, and nowhere else. It will be 


produced in quantities commensurate with its quality 


and price. 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF TYPOGRAPHY THAT MEETS 
REQUIREMENTS OF A HIGH-GRADE PRODUCT 


inside your layout; shift them 
around; find as many different 
combinations as possible. Do this, 
regardless of the continuity of the 
actual reading matter, for you are 
primarily interested, for the mo- 
ment, only in type composition. 
There will be as many as fifty 
different blends of type and ar- 
rangements. Suddenly, one of 
these will appeal to' you as almost 
an inspiration. It will change the 
entire spirit of the advertisement. 
It will thrill with a new interest. 
You will marvel that any other 
composition could have been ar- 
rived at, for this one layout is su- 
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perior in a striking way. It ap- 
pears to transform the very type. 

Ideal results appear, therefore, 
to be a matter of a type face, fitted 
to the mood of the message, skil- 
fully composed, and perfectly ba!- 
anced. That is the problem in a 
few words. We have known an 
added quarter inch of 
white margin to 


“‘make’’ a display 
which had been un- 
inviting. We have 


known the insertion of 
a single type rule, be- 
tween blocks of type, 
to relieve monotony 
which threatened the 
success of an adver- 
tisement. Small ele- 
ments make mighty 
differences in typog- 
raphy. 

Several times we 

have touched upon 
fitting .the type face 
to the copy mood. 
There is more to this 
point than might ap- 
pear at first thought. 
Certain type faces 
seem to express cer- 
tain moods, senti- 
ments. By their very 
forms and graces, 
they visualize the 
story you have to tell. 
There are occasions, 
for example, when 
italics are indispensa- 
ble. At other times, 
they completely mar 
an advertisement. It 
is an understanding 
of this psychology of type that 
makes for the perfect display. 
_ Hand-lettered text came into be- 
ing largely because the advertiser 
sought to a still greater degree to 
make the printed message coin- 
cide with the physical dress. 

And there seems to be a type 
face for every advertising mood 
There are short, thick-set, heavy, 
altogether masculine type faces 
for the corresponding masculine 
story; there are thin, delicat 
flowing types for the truly fem- 
inine. There are type faces which 


THE 


.immediately enter into the spirit 


of the chaste announcement, or 
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173 Civic Organizations 
responded with definite 
programs when The 
Journal suggested Decem- 
ber 3rd-9th as “Minne- 
apolis Week.” 
prestige is aptly illustrated 
by this unanimous and 
immediate response to 
another constructive 

| Journal idea. 


THE 
/_MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


epresented in New York, Chicago, and 
Ronee Francisco by O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc, 


Journal 
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LARGEST FARM PAPER—1,150,000 


Ranch Farmers 
Readers of The Farm Journal 


He plowed when he had to reach up to the plow 
handles, and his entire business success has been 
won as a “dirt” farmer. 


THE FARM JOURNAL-—1,150,000 
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THE FARM JOURNAL~—1,150,000 





A 7,500 Acre Oregon Farm 


At twenty-five, Mr. Roberts took charge of the 100- 
acre family farm—now he has 7,500 acres of range 
and plow land. Fifteen years ago a railroad made his 
land valuable for ‘wheat and general farming, and his 
sheep business was declining. Change of methods 
meant borrowing large sums for buildings, livestock 
and equipment, but he believes that debts for carefully- 
planned improvements are the road to success. 


His Turkey Red wheat is now famous and he and 
Professor Hyslop represented Oregon at the govern- 
ment grain grading hearings in Chicago. But the 
greatest prize he has won, in his opinion, is that three 
sons with college degrees are helping to run the ranch, 
and he is hopeful for the two younger sons. 


The Roberts’ Ranch is now worth at least $225,000. 
It provides homes for the four families, many of the 
living expenses, autos and their upkeep, and 6% to 7% 
net profit. At sixty, Mr. Roberts is still active chief 
manager, and it pleases him much to still be the leader 
in the corral or on the “drive.’? Of course, a man of 
this calibre is a leader among his neighbors in social 
improvements and business progress. He is an officer 
in the State Grange, Farmers’ Union and numerous 
fraternal and other organizations. They have sent 
him to the State legislature for five terms. 


Of The Farm Journal, Mr. Roberts says, “I take many 
farm papers and the Journal is not one of the best, but 
by all odds the best. I always look it over carefully 
and with pleasure and profit.” 


The farm Journal 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


LARGEST FARM PAPER—1,150,000 
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the dignified, up-stage advertising 
document. They are just as es- 
sentially distinctive as the furni- 
ture for a room, the silver service 
for different occasions. 

We are reproducing three cur- 
rent examples of the modern 
school of all-type advertising, and 
each one, in its way, conforms to 
a certain specific obligation. 

The most casual study of the 
Alfred A. Knopf book advertise- 
ment brings out that, in type faces, 
in composition, in balance, the 
spirit of romance has been sus- 
tained. Illustration is quite un- 
necessary. The display is in it- 
self pictorial. Its margins of 
white are skilful, its subtle changes 
from one type to another are pro- 
duced with great dexterity to en- 
courage illusion. 

There is an immediate desire to 
read this message, and no manu- 
factured atmosphere is necessary. 
In direct contravention is the 
page of the Packard Motor Car 
Company. Here we have a for- 
mal border, inset on both sides, 
and the message set in compact, 
unrelieved style. 

Ordinarily, such a large unit of 
text, set solidly and minus inden- 
tations, paragraphs, etc., might 
grow tiresome to the eye. But 
the sheer bold simplicity of the 
advertisement is its compelling 
force. 

The Locomobile page is a vari- 
ant of the same scheme: one type 
face throughout, liberal between- 
the-lines spacing, an unobtrusive 
border, all tend to produce rest- 
fulness, composure, readability. 

Type can be so much more than 
mere cold metal. In itself it is 
beautiful, compelling, plastic as to 
expression, in proportion to the 
wisdom of its selection, its plac- 
i its simple adornment. 

fou will instantly recognize 
the perfect, the ideal all-type ad- 
vertisement, for when this is 
achieved, you do not ask for illus- 
trations, nor do you feel the need 
of embellishment. The eye ac- 
cepts it at once, as complete and 
interesting. 


Allan Fraser hag resigned as general 


sales manager of the 


Wickwire maga 
Steel Corporation, 


Worcester, ass. 
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The Largest 
Electric Advertising 
Display 


November 4, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Can you secure the approximate cos: 
to the Wrigley Chewing Gum people 
of their big sign in Times Square pe: 
month ? 

I am curious to know whether the 
figure quoted includes the fixed charges 
against the investment covering first cos 
and amortization or depreciation, as we! 
as maintenance and rental of the bare 


space, 
H. W. Dearne. 


HE Wrigley gum sign at 

Times Square, New York, 
costs between eight and nine thou- 
sand dollars each month. This 
includes fixed charges as well as 
maintenance, rental of the space, 
and similar items. 

The Wrigley sign is undoubt- 
edly the largest and most elab- 
orate electric advertising display 
in the world. It extends a full 
city block. The sign is 200 feet 
long, fifty feet high and contains 
more than 15,000 electric bulbs. 
Those who recall the Spearmen 
will be interested in learning that 
each of those characters is fifteen 
feet high. The tails of the peacocks 
are sixty feet long and the foun- 
dations at each end of the sign 
are thirty-four feet high—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. P 


Will Advertise Macaroni on 
Pacific Coast 


The Kansas City Macaroni & Import 
ing Co., Kansas City, Mo., is planning 
to advertise its Sarli Club macaroni 

roducts in the principal cities on the 

acific Coast. he company informs 
Printers’ Ink that the advertising wil! 
appear after the beginning of the new 
year. 


Ralph E. Tomlinson, for eight years 
in charge of the printing, catalogue and 
advertising department of the Janney, 
Semple, iil Company, Minneapolis, 
has obtained an interest in the Wendell- 
Miner Co., Inc., Minneapolis, manu 
facturer of advertising specialties, lodg- 
supplies, uniforms, etc. 


F. L. Scholley, advertising manager 
of the Babson Statistical Institute, is 
now in charge of a course on “Sales 
manship Fundamentals” at Northeastern 
University, Boston. 











T is a business paper” —is not 


a foolish question. 


The same brand of logic. which admits 
the failure of “consumer demand,” yet 
puts forth the identical package under 
the label “dealer influence;” 


—is also responsible for the admission 
that a business paper is essential but 
follows it up with the qualification that 
certain general publications are “good 


business papers.” 


This suggests the need of a yard stick 
by which publications can be measured 
for their “business paper” value, and the 
aim of the following article is to provide 
that yard stick with only such natural 
bias as may come from an eleven and 


one-half million dollar investment. 
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THE PLACE OF THE BUSINESS PAPER 


No. 4 What Is a 


ws Business Paper? 








A business paper in the retail dry goods field must 
serve the retailer just as he must serve his public. 
It must anticipate his needs before even he him- 
self realizes them. It must watch the merchandis- 
ing developments of the country. It must watch 
the influences that are likely to change insidiously 
or suddenly the character of trade. It must keep 
him informed of new methods, of new equip- 
ment, as well as of new merchandise. And it 
must, so far as possible, keep constantly before him 
as much of the merchandise market as possible. 


To do this means that it must be more than a 
“news” sheet, even though its reportorial service 
blankets the Seven Seas and all the lands which 
border them. 

It must be a watchman in the watch tower, a trade 
chemist in his laboratory, an analyst of events 
seen and hidden, a prophet, a priest and a militant 


soldier for the business men it serves. 


To do these things requires competency and con- 
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IN THE NATIONAL CAMPAIGN 





centration. The one born of experience and 
knowledge of the business. The other arising 
from a zealot’s devotion to a cause. 


An occasional business article, story of mercantile 
success, or charting of commodity conditions, how- 
ever good, does not constitute business paper 
editing, or make the general magazine containing 
them a business paper, even though the subscrip- 
tion list contains the names of many business men. 
On a strictly comparative basis the service rendered 
in the latter case is so insufficient that for real 
business operation the business man must have 
his business paper—particularly in the dry goods 
business where the merchant’s service of selection, 
aggressive business policy and independence of 
operation calls for complete, accurate information. 
There is another side, however, and that is the 
degree of receptivity to business subjects at the 
time when the publication is read. 

If we have not so completely forgotten our early 
habits as to put Bible reading out of our lives— 


when we sit down to read the greatest literature 
of the ages we silence the phonograph. Our 
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mental attitude changes from diversion to direct 
study. 


In a like way the merchant conducts his business 
reading. His favorite magazine is taken for 
things that belong to his “other” side of life. 
When business is at stake he takes down his 
business bible—the business paper. 


For this reason, just as advertising power should 
be applied in correct sequence on the distributing 
factors who select merchandise for the considera- 


tion of the consumer— 


So media should be selected and used on the 
basis of their avowed purpose and with full ap- 
preciation of their value when their power is 
correctly applied. 


That this is being done so largely today is a very 
real cause for satisfaction by all who have pride 


of profession in advertising. 


The Economist Group 


239 West 309th Street, New York City 


40,000 paid circulation in 10,646 towns, blanketing 35,000 
retail stores, which do over 75% of the total business in 
the United States on dry apparel and allied lines. 











Cross-Sectioning Your Sales Force 


How One House Determines Whether Its Road Men Are Directing Their 
Selling Efforts in the Right Channels 


By H. K. 


HERE is no reason why the 

modern sales manager should 
not apply the principles behind the 
decisions of the engineer and the 
physician. There is every reason 
why the sales manager should en- 
deavor to keep in intimate touch 
with the work of his sales force, 
not as a whole but as individuals. 
While it is unwise, if not im- 
possible, for the modern sales 
manager to keep in daily touch 
with the minute details of the 
work of each of his field force, 
this truth does not, however, pre- 
clude a satisfactory substitute. 

It is hardly conceivable that the 
salesman, John Jones, will loaf the 
month of July and work at high 
speed in the month of August. It 
is hardly possible that the new 
salesman, Tom Smith, will be 


scrupulously honest in his expense 


account for the month of Septem- 
ber, and commit grand larceny in 
October, only to return to scrupu- 
lous honesty in November. So it 
is possible, by placing a cross- 
section of a salesman’s work under 
the microscope, to determine from 
the month of August the advisabil- 
ity of calling for a minute exami- 
nation of the salesman’s work for 
months past, or to reach the con- 
clusion that, with minor or major 
suggestions, the salesman’s work 
will prove worthy of him and of 
the company that pays him. 
Prior to 1918, our company felt 
that for sales purposes we should 
naintain a records department 
which tabulated down to the last 
box the exact quantities and varie- 
ties and sizes sold by each man, 
ind bought by customers of each 
nan. In this one department of 
alesman’s records alone, our over- 
ead, exclusive of rent, light and 
ixes, was $28,000 yearly. With 
ur increased sales volume, due to 
ar-time conditions and the pres- 
nce in the field of an exceptionally 
le force, we found ourselves 
nable to handle the increased 


Sheridan 


volume of work and also unable 
to obtain office workers of a 
type that would insure the ab- 
solute accuracy upon which we 
insisted, 

We, therefore, with great re- 
luctance abandoned many systems 
which had resulted in there being 
laid before me each day an analysis 
of detail upon which we based the 
coaching of 120-odd men. For a 
time I attempted to inspect the 
records, copies of their personal 
orders and the billing of all orders 
mailed in by their customers. This 
proved to be so great a task that 
I gladly abandoned it, with the 
adequate excuse that we were so 
tremendously oversold that we 
were forced to take our salesmen 
off the road. The excuse served 
again in 1919, and again in 1920, 
because we were utterly unable to 
secure adequate supplies of raw 
materials and containers to fill 
more than the orders secured by 
our men during the first six months 
of the year, and the orders which 
came in without solicitation during 
the second six months of the year. 


STUDY OF MEN’S 
RECORDS 


In 1921 we found that we had 
oversold the market in 1920. In 
order to make a respectable show- 
ing we were forced to intensive 
sales efforts, coupled with local 
advertising of a type we had not 
used for a dozen years. At once 
I felt the need of being in close 
touch with the work of each man. 
But I knew that to suggest the 
re-installation of a $28,000 over- 
head in an off-year, would be to 
admit my inability to co-operate 
in a Ps ig a of economy. 

however, add two high- 
ai ‘statistical clerks. By a series 
of evening conferences at my home 
they were able to gain not only 
an excellent picture of the busi- 
ness, but also of the cross-sections 
of the sales end of our business, 


INTENSIVE 
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which I most desired. With their 
experimentations I soon found my- 
self able to use cross-sections of 
the men’s sales as effectively as 
I had used the total tabulations 
to which I had previously been 
accustomed. For example, by hav- 
ing before me an analysis of 
Salesman No. 42’s itemized sales 
for August. I found that there were 
absent entirely orders for four of 
our minor specialties; and that 
Salesman No. 42 was top-heavy in 
featuring several easy-selling items, 
while apparently making no strenu- 
ous effort with our more profitable 
staples. 

Incidentally, I found myself, 
time and time again, wishing that 
I could prove that this cross- 
section was typical. I found my- 
self hesitating to write positive 
sentences. But because these cross- 
sections were taken from the latest 
work of the men, I grew to be able 
to coach my field men. Within two 
months, I must confess that I 
found myself able to give more 
specific advice and to quote more 
specific dealer instances than when 
I had behind me the weight of 
cumulative statistics. 

Of course, I tested these cross- 
sections in several cases by putting 
an ordinary statistical clerk at 
work on a ful! year’s sales of a 
single man, here and there. When 
I found that these merely proved 
the cross-sections to be substan- 
tially accurate I ceased the check- 
ing process. In its place I used 
odds and ends of clerks’ time to 
check back the extent of neglect 
of items. For example, when I 
found that one of our veteran 
men showed in a _ cross-section 
neglect of our larger size of tooth 
paste, I had a clerk trace that one 
item back four. years—a day’s 
task. This proved to me exactly 
what I wished to prove to the man 
—the costliness of failure to use 
our mechanical forms of assist- 
ance. Had he at any time used the 
information we placed in his hands 
in regard to his own sales, he 
would not have failen from grace 
on this or any other item without 
knowing it. 

Just as a doctor by placing under 
the microscope a single drop of 
blood taken from the lobe of the 
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patient’s ear, can determine posi- 
tive proofs of the existence of 
certain diseases, so the sales man- 
ager has the possibility of similar 
tests. For example, one of the 
hardest tests of the sales manager 
is to determine whether his sales- 
men are lining up new accounts 
which spring into being between 
trips. It makes a great deal of 
difference in the long run to any 
enterprise whether its salesmen are 
the first to get a stock order from 
a newly established dealer. In 
many cases it means the building 
up of a traditional preference— 
one of the greatest assets any com- 
pany can hope to secure. 


IS SALESMEN’S ACTIVITY RIGHTLY 
DIRECTED ? 


So I have made it a point during 
the past two years, once each three 
months to comb some one fair- 
sized city in each man’s territory, 
to learn not only of newly estab- 
lished concerns which would be 
natural trade outlets for us, but 
also to determine the activity of 
the salesman in connection with 
these new accounts. 

Naturally, through mercantile 
agency reports, trade papers and 
mail inquiries, we turn over to 
our salesmen thousands of these 
“leads” of this type each year. 
Naturally, also, it means tens of 
thousands, if not hundreds of 
thousands, of dollars to us each 
year to have these leads, plus those 
secured by the salesman on the 
spot, translated into new accounts. 
So it is important that we should 
not sit ‘back content with the 
calibre of our sales force as a 
whole, and take the broad view- 
point that our salesmen are keenly 
awake to their responsibilities in 
connection with the opening of 
new accounts, 

So, through our advertising 
agents and field investigation work 
by one of my assistants, coupled 
with a check-up through our 
branch managers, I am able to 
place under the microscope a drop 
of blood from each man’s terri- 
tory, and to learn from that drop 
of blood whether the salesman in 
that city is doing all that can be 
expected of him to secure the 
preference of new trade outlets. 
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Chicago and—“Bust” 


Chicago is a source of rich profit to 
advertisers whose advent is timely, 
and who seek and are guided by 
competent merchandising service. 


It’s a graveyard for those who try 
to ‘‘break in’’ before they are ready, 
or who come in badly advised and 
counseled. , 


The Chicago Svendns American’s 
merchandising service, without 
‘*hoakum”’ or unnecessary conversa- 
tion, renders the kind of efficient 
service that makes for success. 


If you are not in all respects ‘‘ready’”’ 
for Chicago, it will tell you so. If 
you are, it can and will be of inval- 
uable assistance in your Chicago 
campaign. 


This service is available to all 
responsible advertisers. 





EVENING 
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If the microscope gives positive 
evidence that Salesman “A” has 
done his part in city “A,” I am 
content to drop the investigation. 
If there is the slightest evidence 
of neglect, then I, like the phy- 
sician, investigate further, diagnose 
the difficulty, prescribe, and watch 
the results most carefully. 

The great majority of our sales- 
men do not need more than our 
double-checked supervision of ex- 
pense accounts. It is only with 
newcomers that I attempt a micro- 
scopic examination. But for their 
own good I am insistent that one 
of my aids cross-section and ex- 
amine the expense accounts of new 
men during their first year with us. 

This is done by the careful 
checking of point-to-point mileage 
and Pullmans for a _ two-week 
period. Such incidentals as laundry 
and pressing, which we allow, are 
checked against rates known by 
special investigation. The enter- 
tainment items are carefully scruti- 
nized and, by the ingenious method 
of one of my aides, checked in 
a way that clearly shows whether 
or not the salesman did spend the 
amount in a certain town that he 
has charged against the house. 
Incidentally, the salesman’s ex- 
penses are again checked against 
the average of salesmen of similar 
type during the two weeks under 
inspection. 

These are but a few examples 
of the something more than a 
dozen different types of cross- 
sections which I have found to 
give me the information which I 
must have to make my conclusions 
and deductions more than pure 
guesswork. Charging every pos- 
sible overhead and other expense 
against our present form of statis- 
tical and record supervision, we are 
saving at least $20,000. Cross- 
sections plus “drops of blood,” or 
“smears,” as my physician insists 
they should be called, supply me 
with all the evidence that I can 
use and still give to the initiative 
in selling the time which it de- 
mands. 


The Hutchinson Auto-Tractor School. 
Hutchinson, Kan., has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the Central Ad 
vertisers’ Agency, Wichita. Farm pa 
pers and newspapers will be used. 
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Fountain Supply Company to 


Advertise 

The Connor Fountain Supply Con 
pany, Owosso, Mich., is planning to ex 
tend its advertising activities nationally 
A campaign will be conducted in dru 
trade papers. Direct-mail advertisin 
also will be used 

This account, together with that c 
the C. A. Connor Ice Cream Company 
also of Owosso, has been placed wit! 


The H. & J. Stevens Company, Gran 
Rapids, Mich., advertising agency. 


Automobile Accessory to Be 
Advertised 


_The advertising account of the Gra 
nie Corporation, manufacturer of tl 
Graynie Spare Tire Lock and other a 
temob le accessories. has been placed 
the hands of the Chicago office of A 
bert Frank & Co. The advertising w 
involve the use of newspapers ar 
trade papers. 


Has Chinzse Bank Account 


The Bank of Canton, Ltd., Hor 
Kong, has placed its advertising a 
count with the World-Wide Advertisin: 
Corporation, New York. The bank |! 
branches in Shanghai, Canton, ar 
Bangkok. and has offices in New Yor} 
Financial publications and newspapers 
are being used. 


Gayle Aiken, mh with Marble 


Mills 


Aiken, Jr.. formerly wit 
has becorre an owner 
in the business of The Marble Mills 
Inc., Evanston, Ill., manufacturer 
children’s and infants’ knit underwe 
Mr. Aiken has jo‘ned the business 
vice-president in charge of sales. 


Thermos Bottles of Hot 
Chocolate Advertised 


Gayle 
Lord & Thomas, 


Huyler’s, the confectioners, on thie 
football Saturdays advertised the cor 
fort of “Thermos” bottles filled wit 


hot chocolate at the football games. It 
addition the nutritive value of chocolat 
was urged as a reason. 


Charles R. Crowell with 
Bowers Agency, Chicago 


Charles R. Crowell, formerly with 
Lord & Thomas and more recently 
member of Henri, Hurst & McDona 
Chicago, has joined the Thomas 
Bowers Advertising Agency, Chicago 


Mf 


Lawn Mower Account wit! 
Detroit Agency 


The Ideal Power Lawn Mower C: 
pany, Lansing, Mich., has placed its 
advertising account with Brooke, Sm 
& French, Inc., Detroit advertising 
agency. 
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ir YOU LIVED tN ST.LOUIS | 


You'd appreciate 
this service 





youD depend upon the 
Globe-Democrat’s Market ve] 
+ and Financial pages for the 

an complete and reliable news. 


Yo 

- You’d soon find what all St. 
ble Louis has found— that this one 

— paper is indispensable to those 
‘ who want banking and busi- 

Malle ness news. 

prwear. —And Jou'd understand 


why the Globe-Democrat car- 
| ries more Financial advertising 
ot than all the other St. Louis 


. newspapers combined. 
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e com 
d_ wit! You, yourself, would adver- 
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with St. Louis’ Largest Daily 

; F. St. J. Richards, - - - New York 
¢ Com a S. Osborn, - - - - - Chicago 
ced its J. R. Scolaro, - - - - - - Detroit 
, Smith / C. Geo. Krogness, - - San Francisco 
ertising Dorland Agency, Ltd.,- - - London 


Assoc. American Newspapers, - Paris 
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RATE ADJUSTMENT 


Beginning with the issue for February, 1923, 
forms for which close December 20th, the 
rates for advertising in The Mentor will be 


Full Page - - + + + $250.00 
Inside Covers (black only) 300.00 
Fourth Cover (3 colors) 450.00 


Since becoming a Crowell publication in 
October, 1920, The Mentor’s circulation has 
grown steadily from 40,000 to more than 
100,000 net paid. 


The Mentor presents the things busy men 
and women want to know about Science, 
History, Literature, Music, Art, Nature— 
the eternal things. 


This unusual editorial purpose is responsible 
for The Mentor’s growth, which is reflected 
in the chart on the opposite page. 


MENTOR 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Frank Braucher, Advertising Director 


381 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Unlike Any Other Communit 


Joplin, Missour 


The Market 240,000 


Joplin is a marketing center. It is supreme in a 
territory within a 40-mile radius comprising 240,000 
population. 


The distributing facilities are far and away above 
the average through many railroads, several electric 
lines and an abundance of good roads. 


That strategic importance of Joplin, combined with 
the prosperity of this heart of the “Ozark Play- 
grounds,” are the reasons why the Joplin Globe & 
News-Herald enjoy a paid circulation exceeding 
30,000, though the population of Joplin itself is 
only 30,000. 


And that is also why Joplin is included in market- 
ing programs comprising mainly cities of larger 
population. 


We should like the opportunity to show you the 
many unusual qualities of the Joplin market and its 
daily newspapers. 


Unlike Any Other Newspapers 


Joplin Globe 


(A. B. C. Members) 


Representatives 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agenc 


New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Franci 
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What Shall We Put in the 
Salesmen’s Manual? 


Fourteen Points That Should Be Covered 


L-Faust ADVERTISING COMPANY 
HICAGO 

itor Printers’ INK: 

May we ask if you could refer us to 
y articles in your files of Printers 
. the subject of ‘“‘salesmen’s 
nual of instructions”? ; 

We should like to get in touch, if pos- 
le. with some firms that have issued 
ch books of general instructions to 
ir salesmen. y this we mean books 
st contain not only ordinary routine 
structions, but statements as to the 
Nicies of the house and similar matters. 


MitcHELt-Faust ApvERTISING Co. 


ITCHI 


‘KK ¢ 


HE importance of the sales 
manual is too often under- 
timated. That hundreds of sales- 
en have succeeded without man- 
ls proves nothing. There is no 


by of judging how much better 
se men might have been had 
* had the advantage of sales 





nuals, nor how many other 
esmen have been failures or 
ar failures because they have 
ver had this type of help. 

A recent investigation proved 
t a surprisingly large percent- 
e of salesmen are being sent out 
thovt manuals. The companies 
ployving these men either say 
t they do not recognize the 
lue of sales manuals, or admit 
pnkly that they have not had 
F time or the courage to put into 
P preparation of such books. 

n the other hand, every com- 
ny that is using the right kind 
a sales manual is enthusiastic 
put its value, and no company 
ht has used one for any length 
time has cared to discon- 
ue it 





The i1sk of preparing an effec- 
e manual is a heavy one, but 
advantages gained after it has 
n prepared outweigh greatly 
arduousness of the prepara- 

I: is far better, indeed, that 
ompany send its salesmen out 


hout a manual than with one 

. t has been poorly prepared and 

.genc t docs not cover the ground 
rough!y. 


n Franci 






Preparing a sales manual 
re are certain rules, one might 
61 


almost say formulas, to be fol- 
lowed that vary only with the pe- 
culiar problems of individual com- 
panies, with the types of sales- 
men and with the class of goods. 
In the last analysis all good sales 
manuals can be founded on cer- 
tain effective basic principles. 

The sales manual is not alone a 
book of instruction in salesman- 
ship and company policies; it is 
also a form of dealer help. One 
sales manager has divided the 
contents of his sales manual into 
two parts; one of instruction mat- 
ter and the other of exhibition 
matter, the latter part being for 
the express purpose of impressing 
dealers withthe value of the com- 
pany’s line and the heartiness of 
its co-operation with retailers. 

What should go into a sales 
manual can be outlined but briefly 
here. However, experience has 
proved that an effective sales man- 
ual must have a large part ofthis 
material if not all. How it is to 
be arranged and presented is a 
matter for the company to de- 
cide from its knowledge of its 
own salesmen and its own prob- 
lems. 


FUNDAMENTAL REQUISITES 


First: There should be some- 
thing about the history of the 
company; how it originated, who 
founded it, what were its original 
policies, how these have been mod- 
ified and what the company has 
accomplished for itself, for its 
dealers and for the country dur- 
ing its history. Many an Ameri- 
can manufacturer has been a real 
force in the advance of American 
business. How great have been 
his accomplishments should be the 
knowledge of every salesman and 
every dealer. 

Second: There should be some- 
thing about the executives of the 
company. The salesman on the 
road sometimes never sees the big 
men of his company and if he 
does looks upon them as beings 





without personality. If there is 
something about them in his sales 
manual they become his compan- 
ions on the road and gradually 
they become much more to him 
than mere names. Here, again, 
the salesman can pass along the 
idea to dealers, letting them catch 
something more of the spirit and 
the men behind the company’s 
policies than they could gather 
from their ordinary business re- 
lations. 

Third: There should be all the 
information that a salesman needs 
to know about the goods he is 
selling. No matter how thorough 
has been his course of instruc- 
tion at the factory before he went 
on the road, there are certain facts 
about the products he sells that 
cannot be emphasized too strongly. 
Then, again, the longer a man gets 
away from his factory instruction 
the greater is the opportunity for 
time to diminish his knowledge. 
When he is confronted with knotty 
questions from the dealer, this 
section of the manual may save 
the sale. 

Fourth: Material that very 
often is not included in the sales 
manual but that is often of real 
value is information concerning 
some of the company’s more im- 
portant customers or bigger - in- 
stallations. This should be used 
with great care by the salesman. 
There is prestige value in telling 
a dealer that some of the biggest 
retailers in the country carry the 
company’s product, but when the 
dealer is made to feel that his 
orders are pitifully small com- 
pared to the orders of the big 
qnerchants this section of the man- 
wal may act as a boomerang. 
Fifth: One of the most valu- 
able sections can be that which 
deals with common objections and 
the amswers to these objections. 
One manfactirer finds that there 
are really only. five fundamental 
objections: Price, Profit, Per- 
formance, Personal, Punctuality. 
All the common objections have 


















































and the answers briefly and con- 
cisely stated. This is probably the 
most important part of the whole 
sales manual, and no further elab- 
oration jig.meeded to make the suc- 
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been gathered under these heads ~ 
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cessful sales manager realize th 
fact. 

Sixth: Another section that j 
not often included but which 
of real worth, is a chart of ¢ 
ganization: first, for the sales d 
partment; second, for the ce 
pany. The salesman is a cog 
a great machine but he has evel 
right to know just where he fi 
into the larger scheme of thing 
In this way he can gain a n 
sense of his importance as th 
company’s contact with dealers. 

Seventh: Sometimes it is we 
to include a section which stat 
briefly the equipment that a sale 
man is supposed to carry 
is responsible for certain form 
for certain samples and for oth 
material, varying with the type 4 
company for which he work 
This section affords him a val 
able check list. 

Eighth: If the company uses 
certain number of forms and r 
ports, it is a good idea to inclu 
in the sales manual models 
these forms and reports. If ff 
salesman becomes careless in fillig 
out his reports it is an easy mda 
ter for the sales manager to ref 
him to this section, thus savif 
a lot of correspondence. 


TO OVERCOME SPECIAL SALES 
RESISTANCE 


Ninth: Where a company hi 
certain peculiar policies, such 
special discounts, or other pro 
lems that furnish resistance 
that are apt to be hazy in the mi 
of a salesman these should be ¢ 
plained in the manual. The sal 
man is not a member of the Li 
Brigade, and has every right 
know why he does what he do 
and why the company follows cq 
tain policies. This is very 
portant and while the informati 
may highly confidential, 
knowledge of the “reasons wi 
will often save a salesman m 
trouble and will show him t 
the policy is not unreasonable 
is the result of certain defin 
conditions. A complete history 
the growth of a company’s sa 
policy will often win a salesmaj 
hearty co-operation where ign 
ance would make him only a ha 
hearted supporter. 
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Tenth: Dealer helps are a big 
part of a salesman’s equipment 
and should ‘be thoroughly ex- 
plained in the manual. Samples 
should be included wherever pos- 
sible, and when the samples are 
too large photographs of the 
dealer help should be used. 

Eleventh: Advertising is sume- 
thing in which the dealer is 
greatly interested. A dealer often 
judges a company by the amount 
of advertising it is putting behind 
its products. Proofs of advertise- 
ments are a necessary part of the 
sales manual, unless the company 
chooses to put these out in a sep- 
arate portfolio. Mediums, the 
circulation of mediums and the 
distribution of this circulation are 
all information that has great 
leverage in making sales. 

Twelfth: Some companies like 
to include testimonials. Their ef- 
fect on the dealer is hard to cal- 
culate, but sometimes they give 
the extra impetus that puts over 
a sale. Several companies have 
zinc plates made from original 
testimonial letters, these plates to 
be printed on pages of a proper 


size for inclusion in the sales 
manual. 
Thirteenth: Where the proc- 


essess of manufacture are not too 
simple, they should be explained 
in the manual. Pen-and-ink dia- 
grams are worth more than pages 
of description. Both salesman and 
dealer can look at a diagram and 
understand the manufacturing 
processes when any elaborate de- 
scription would go over their 
heads. 

Fourteenth: The question of 
including instruction in salesman- 
ship is a disputed one. Whether 
it is necessary to include in the 
sales manual elementary education 
in selling is hard to determine. 
Some of the most successful sales 
manuals have decided in the af- 
firmative. However, a sales man- 
ager must always be careful not 
to make this instruction so ele- 
mentary that it gets a laugh from 
the seasoned salesman, or so com- 
plicated that the cub doesn’t com- 
prehend it. There is a happy 
medium, as is proved by a number 
of manuals. 


The foregoing matter is all of , 
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importance in the sales manual. As 
has been indicated some of it may 
not be essential, but no sales man- 
ual will suffer from its inclusion 
What he is to use is up tothe s:les 
manager. He knows his company 
and its policies. 

Where a company uses a stand- 
ardized talk this by all means 
should be put into the sales man- 
ual. Photographs of the plani or 
of products that the salesman does 
not carry also find their way into 
his manual. If he drives an auto- 
mobile he should have certain 
necessary information, not only as 
to the actual driving but as to 
what he is expected to do toward 
upkeep, how far the company 
backs him in case of damages, etc 

The proper size of the sales 
manual should be determined by 
the sales manager himself. Some 
prefer small books that fit into 
the pocket, others larger books 
that will contain good-size maga- 
zine advertisements unfolded. The 
favorite size, however, seems to 
be 8% by 11 inches. This is the 
size of a letter, and permits the 
inclusion of large magazine ad- 
vertisements folded once across 


ADVANTAGE OF A LOOSE-LEA! 
MANUAL 


By all means the sales manual 
should be loose-leaf. In this way 
it can be kept up to date by the 
inclusion of important bulletins, 
of new advertisements, of any new 
and important testimonials. The 
only disadvantage in the loose-leaf 
book is that it may tend to be- 
come bulky. 

One company solves this prob- 
lem by making the salesman re- 
sponsible for every page in the 
manual. From time to time it 
sends out new material and re- 
calls the old. This assures the 
company that the salesman will 
keep all the material between the 
covers of the manual, and at the 
same time obviates bulkiness 

There are two big things to re- 


member in preparing the sales 
manual. First, it is not a book 
of orders. One of the most care- 


fully prepared sales = manuals 
failed miserably because its w iole 
tone was “must.” It sounded like 
an infantry drill regulation, and 
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How Tetley’s Tea 
Was Shown to 
Boston 


OSTON AMERICAN advertisers of products 

handled by grocers or druggists, having entered 
into a year’s contract with us for at least 10,000 lines, 
are entitled to window displays of one week each in 
100 Greater Boston grocery or drug stores. At the 
same time they are given a week of the American office 
window facing on Summer Street, where more than 
30,000 persons pass daily. 


THE AMERICAN’S Merchandising Service Depart- 
ment looks after all details, the advertisers’ only expense 
or responsibility being the articles displayed. 


’ Joseph Tetley & Co., makers of Tea, were among the 
more recent to avail themselves of this opportunity. Of 
the 100 grocers whose windows were used, 67 had the Tea 
in stock, but 23 others ordered liberally to meet demands. 
The total of immediate orders exceeded 1,000 pounds. 
Since then numerous other orders have been placed, due 
to the American advertising and window displays. 


Writing of the recent campaign and its results from a 
newspaper advertising standpoint, Mr. F. A. Laurie, New 
England sales manager for the Tetley Company, says: 
“We consider this very good indeed, and also wish to 
congratulate the Boston American on the co-operation 
created by the window displays.” 


Tetley Tea’s experience parallels those 
of other Boston American  adver- 


tisers. WON'T YOU BE SHOWN? 
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80 SUMMER ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 


MR. C. I. PUTNAM, 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, NEW YORK CITY 
MR. J. F. FITZPATRICK, 504 HEARST BUILDING, CHICAGO 
MR. ARTHUR BOOTH, 58 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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‘Sell the St. Louis Market 
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HAAS-LIEBER GROCER CO. 
St. Louis 
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but Sell the City First! 


Haas-Lieber Grocer Company’s 
Suggestion to Manufacturers 


ad bree agricultural and industrial 
wealth of this large central west 
territory, served by St. Louis, is a suf- 
ficiently hearty invitation to sell the 
St. Louis market. We believe, how- 
ever, that manufacturers and national 
distributors of food products, coming 
into this market, should thoroughly 
sell the city first. Not only because 
results obtained from this metropol- 
itan district alone justify the effort, but 
for the reason that an established, 
steady demand in the ‘key’ city is a 
powerful factor in securing unresisting 
dealer acceptance in outlying dis- 
tricts.” 





St. Louis can be thoroughly covered 
only one way — by advertising in the 
leading evening newspapers having the 
greatest city circulations with neg- 
ligible duplication. That means— 


Necessarily on the List 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


National Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
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not a book to help salesmen. Sec- 
ond, the sales manual should be 
the most interesting book in the 
salesman’s library. Liberal use of 
cuts, an interesting style, careful 
arrangement, and live subject mat- 
ter are all of the utmost import- 
ance. The sales manual is a book 
of reference, to be sure, but it 
should be a book to which the 
salesman will look forward with 
the knowledge that it will stimu- 
late his interest and quicken his 
mind. 

There are many interesting vari- 
ations of the ordinary sales man- 
ual. The Tide Water Oil Com- 
pany recently sent out a manual 
in the shape of lessons in a cor- 
respondence _ course. Salesmen 
were given a certain amount of 
material in each lesson and were 
asked to send in written answers. 
When the course was finished the 
material could be incorporated 
under one cover. 

The Gillette Safety Razor Com- 
pany prepared a special manual 
which took care of all the objec- 
tions and answers which might 
come up when it was putting over 
its new style of razor recently. 

The Fuller Brush Company, 
selling from house to house, has 
seen fit to include catalogue mate- 
rial in the sales manual. This is 
on loose sheets which are incor- 
porated with the rest of the man- 
ual, and the sheets are renewed 
from time to time to keep the cat- 
alogue up to date. 

These are just a few of the 
many variations possible. 

If the sales manual is live, in- 
teresting, thorough and complete, 
and is prepared with the needs 
of the company and of its sales- 
men always in mind, it will more 
than repay the effort that goes 
into it. Once prepared it is easy 
to keep up and. will roll along 
almost under its own momentum. 
Experience has proved that a good 
sales manual is one of the great- 
est forces that a sales. manager 
can employ for building sales and 
maintaining morale—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


(Printers’ Ink Monthly) 


A Sales Manual That Keeps the Sales- 
man Sold (Welchman’s Handbook pub- 


tain ?; 
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lished by the Welch Grape Juice Co.); 
October, 1922; page 94. 

Correspondence Course Trains Expe- 
rienced Salesmen on the Road (Tide 
Water Oil Company); 1922; 
page 24. 

ombining Catalogue and Sales Manual 
(Fuller Brush Company); October, 1920; 


page 27. 
(Parinters’ Inx) 

The Matter of a Standardized Sales 
Talk (A Sales Manual is considered by 
many sales executives to be preferable) ; 
September 21, 1922; page 111. 

implifying. the Salesman’s Instruc- 
tion; December 22, 1921; page 3. 

When the Salesman Should Not Over. 
paint His Rainbows (“House of Youth” 
sales force gets useful instruction book) ; 
ay = . 1921; page 3. 

Apply the Rule of Reason to the 
Standardized Sales Talk (The Sales 
Manual as a Help); May 19, 1921; 
page 133. 

Clever Plan Back of Sensational Gil- 
lette Announcement (Gillette Safety 
Razor Co, has a manual for its sales- 
men that answers all possible objec- 
tions); May 12, 1921; page 3. 

Merchandising the Advertising Cam- 
paign to the Consumer (The importance 
of the Sales Manual); September 23, 
1920; page 33. 

When Your Salesmen “Knock” Your 
Advertising (Sales Manual furnished in- 
formation about cocoa to Runkel sales- 
men); January 16, 1919; page 39. 

Effective Sales Portfolios for New Re- 
cruits; May 16, 1918; page 37. 

Teaching Quaker Oats Salesmen to 
Capitalize on Advertising; October 4, 
1917; page 106. 

aler’s Views of the Right Sales 
Manuals for Salesmen; June 21, 1917; 
page 12. 

One Company’s School for Salesmen 
(Part the Sales Manual plays in the in- 
struction); April 5, 1917; page 17. 

A Manual That’ Reduces Salesmen’s 
Correspondence Ninety ker Cent (Brown 


June, 


Shoe Company); March 22, 1917; 
page 20. 

Use of the Sales eatin Novem 
ber 16, 1916; page 


Use of the Sales Manual—II; Novem 
ber 23, 1916; page 45. 

Sales Manuals That Please the Sales 
men; February 24, 1916; page 17. 

What Should the Sales Manual Con- 
; July 30, 1914; page 41. 


Places Valuation on Ground 


Gripper Trade-Mark 


The good-will, patent rights and 
trade-marks of the Ground Gripper 
Shoe Company, East Lynn, Mass., man 
ufacturer of nationally advertised 
Ground Gripper shoes, is placed at 
$688,730 in the annual corporation 
statement of the firm filed with the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

E. E. Sterns, formerly with Frank 
Presbrey Company, Inc., and Frank 


Seaman, Inc., New York, has joined 
the Newark office of the United Adver- 
tising Corporation, New York. 
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. The Power of Long 
ie Established Circulation 


ie); 
ruc- 
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i; A NEWSPAPER may be compared to 
the a jobbing house. On the character 
1 of its salesmen, its popularity, its stabil- 
es ity, and its reputation for integrity de- 
ety pends the success of the jobber to sell 
4 your merchandise. On the character of 
the circulation and on the public’s regard 
= for what appears in a newspaper depends 
23, the success of that newspaper to make 
our your advertising show results. 
i. In Detroit, The News stands para- 
Re. mount as the result getting medium be- 
a cause it has the largest circulation daily 
4, | and Sunday in Detroit and Michigan, the 
on most thorough coverage in its field of any 
17; metropolitan newspaper in the United 
nen States and the greatest quantity of long- 
- established circulation. 
= News readers are people who have de- 
17; pended on The Detroit News for informa- 
em tion, civic counsel and shopping news for 


generations. They are people who can be 
depended on to read your messages regu- 


“6 larly, who can be appealed to again and 

- again through the same medium. 

d 

he Net Paid Circulation Exceeds 

— 280,000 Daily, 240,000 

‘- Sunday. 

the 

st The Detroit News 
ned Greatest Weekday and Sunday Circulation in Michigan 


- “Always in the Lead” 
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-¢ majority of thinking people in this ci 
‘ave failed to perceive that the [gs 
for “equal rights” for both sei 
ing their legislative efforts to pei Al 
sin some directions, notably in [RR 
ng women to jury service, probelfl 
» lack of discernment, especially i 
‘atter movement, is because the dig 
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W. H. GANNETT, PuB., INc., Augusta, Maine 


New York Office: 1637 Aeolian Hall Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
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essential to the ends same time the sound waves of their seve 
ms ofajury be kept to- interfere so that none is heard distine*’ 
cos 1 possibility of outside _ pair of conversationists should talk 
j trial closes with the through a separate speaking-tube, 
ey render a verdict or waves being confined within the t. 
sing unable to agree, would be no interference and each spea 
rooms might be fitted be heard distinctly by his respective 
te in some degree the _ the other end of the tube even if at op 
mixed juries. Never- of the hall. This illustrates the fur@ 
Slearly stated by ference between telephoning by wir 
* closeted with ' phoning by wire. FSHOu talk 
SJ, of acase are like conversing : 
=) electric current 
3 through the recé 
— to the wire, and 
the line you 4 
D..¢ wh 4 
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| Is the | 
Charles Francis Press 
too big? ; 
















Printinc after all is really personal service. In former 
times it was possible to go over your manuscript with the A 
compositor who set it, and who, likely as not, turned out to 
be the pressman who printed it. But this has changed in 
recent times. Business has grown to enormous porportions. 
The Charles Francis Press, for instance, is many times larger pi 
than all the establishments of Aldus, Elzevir, Plantin, 
Caxton, Grolier and a score of other ancient printers and 
bookbinders taken together. h: 





——— ee eee 


But how much has been sacrificed in attaining such sheer re 
bigness? Something, of course, but much less than would be 
expected. When an order is intrusted to the Charles 
Francis Press, it is not lost in the shuffle. There are men 











in the office who, in the absence of the account executive, i ee 
| can immediately give accurate imformation as to the status b in: 
\ i of any piece of work, or intelligently receive any instructions h 

7 or suggestions the customer may wish to give. os 
Some who have dealings with this house love the smell of : - 
printer’s ink. They like to go into the works and watch | su 

the progress of their jobs, discussing this or that with the | sal 
foremen in charge. This privilege is extended as a matter f ces 

of course to those who wish it. a 

After all, the Charles Francis Press is unique in that while —- 

it is one of the largest printing plants in the United States, to 

it is as easy and as pleasant to do business with as the bey 
amiable small-town printer. rs 

2 

Eg E- 

° | ces 

_ Charles Francis Press | |“ 
tT ga 
( Printing Crafts Building ° Telephone Longacre 2320 an 
| Star 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York old 
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How Advertising Helped Double 
Life Insurance Business 


Newspapers Leading Factor in Campaign Bringing 100 Per Cent Increase 
to Detroit Life Insurance Company in Two Years 


By Homer Guck 


Assistant to President, Detroit Life Insurance Company 


ass specific claims can a 
life insurance company 
make that will give it an indi- 
viduality sufficiently clean-cut to 
enable it to advertise resultfully? 

This is a question President 
M. E. O’Brien and his associates 
in the Detroit Life Insurance 
Company have solved so suecess- 
fully during the last two years 
that the company’s business has 
been doubled. Through news- 
papers, metropolitan and local, the 
company has given State-wide 
publicity to its own name and that 
of its general and local agents and 
has laid much publicity pressure 
upon the service it is able to 
render, 

The result of the two years’ 
selling effort has made the com- 
pany’s officials a unit in their 
fervent belief in newspaper ad- 
vertising as first aid to the life 
insurance agent. 

Anybody who knows anything 
at all about life insurance realizes 
that success in this work depends 
substantially upon the efficiency of 
the agency force. Selling life in- 
surance requires a high grade of 
salesmanship. The work is suc- 
cessfully performed in proportion 
to the amount of properly inspired 
and guided effort that a well se- 
lected agency force actually puts 
on the job. But we have proved 
to our complete satisfaction and 
beyond any possibility of argu- 
ment that general advertising is 
the one thing needed to make the 
agent’s appeal complete and to 
give him a background for suc- 
cessful selling. 

We have done this with due re- 
gard for the fact that life insur- 
ance is becoming more thoroughly 
standardized all the time. Every 
old-line legal reserve company do- 
ing business in this State and 
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practically every other State issues 
only policies that accord with the 
legal reserve laws. They are sub- 
ject to the approval of the insur- 
ance department as to rates, value 
and conditions. Laws protecting 
life insurance policyholders differ 
very little in various States. 

In fact it is difficult to find a 
business institution which is so 
well standardized. The differ- 
ences in premium rates are not 
particularly noticeable. The same 
principle of legal reserve operates 
in all companies. Furthermore 
conditions are rapidly working to- 
ward a place where there will be 
an actual similarity of operations 
among life insurance corporations. 


SELLING AGENTS’ PERSONALITY 


This is why we regard it as so 
important to have some selling 
force that would give publicity to 
the name of our local agents.. We 
felt that in the actual operation of 
producing good-will and in selling 
life insurance policies the personal- 
ity of the local agent was quite as 
important as the name of the com- 
pany. The local reputation of the 
life insurance agent, particularly in 
the smaller communities, ultimate- 
ly has to stand practically the 
same test that the cashier or presi- 
dent of any successful bank finds 
it necessary to maintain. 

This, and the idea of service, 
has formed the real reason for 
our advertising. We have carried 
this message in most of the daily 
newspapers in Michigan and in all 
the weeklies. 

In a word the main feature of 
our advertising task is to sell the 
local agent rather than the insur- 
ance idea. We are striving to 
have our men become recognized 
in their home communities 
through their continual endeavor 
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to serve the people. The agents 
who are making the largest 


amount of money in selling insur- 
ance for our company are those 
who apparently forget about the 
commission they are trying to 


~ 
Just a Word 
about our 
Juvenile Policies 


One policy innovation of the De- 
troit Life, which is attracting a great 
dea] of fayorable attention all over 
the state of Michigan, is the recently 
issued Juvenile Policies. 





These Policies are issued on the 
lives of children, and provide a plan 
of saving so that the average parent 
may carry insurance on childrer, 
and at the sdme time teach the child 
ren the advantages of thrift and 
economy. 


It practically makes necessary 
the adoption of a systematic plan of 
saving. 

The most attractive of these vari 
ous Juvenile Policies, is a special Pol 
icy, maturing as an endowment at 
age 21, the time when most young 
men are planning their life 
work. Coming at this most critical 
time, $1,000 is of inestimable valuc 
to every son starting in business, or 
isa greathelptohim in taking a 
course of training in some profes- 
sion” 


For Information and rates on these 
Policies see 


General Agent 











HOW THE COMPANY ADVERTISES IN NEWS- 
PAPERS OVER THE NAMES OF THE AGENTS 


earn and who unconsciously real- 
ize the idea of service. This is 
only natural when you come to 
think of it. The application of 
the Golden Rule in business is 
becoming more and more general 
and its use in life insurance is the 
most logical thing that can be 
imagined. Also, this being true, 
the proposition of selling the 
agent through advertising brings 
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quick and profitable results. Th 
man who sells a life insuranc 
policy never has to be ashamed o/ 
it. He very properly can realize 
that he is doing someone a rea 
service who sooner or later ji 
likely to thank him for it. 

Our leading agent is a man 
named Tom Harris. He operate: 
in a little town in the Norther: 
Peninsula. Tom Harris make 
more money, personally, selling 
life insurance than any othe: 
agent that I know of in Michigan 
He has been doing this for many 
years. He is known not only in 
his home town, but for miles 
around in all the little mining lo 
cations within a radius of thirty 
miles of Iron River as a man who 
is always at the command of his 
clients. He sells most life insur 
ance by what we call the reverse 
English system. They come in 
and ask him for it. He works 
hard, of course, but the basis of 
his success is the realization of 
service to the community. 

There was a time when a life 
insurance agent was considered a 
great deal of a nuisance, but this 
feeling is rapidly passing. The 
companies have a great oppor- 
tunity to utilize advertising to 
further the good feeling. But 
many life insurance corporations 
are so large that they have not 
been able to work out a scheme 
whereby the cost of newspaper 
publicity can be apportioned prop 
erly. The difficulty is that they 
operate in their salesmanship pro- 
gramme on one of two plans. 
Either they have the country sepa- 
rated into general agencies and the 
territory assigned to a _ certain 
general agent, or they manage 
their business through district 
offices, which are in charge of paid 
salaried managers. 

In either case, the difficulty in 
selling the idea of local news- 
paper advertising is obvious. lf 
the company operates on the gen- 
eral agency programme, the home 
office is trying to keep down ex- 
penses at all times. It therefor 
says to the general agent: “We 
would like to have you advertise 
in all the local papers in your dis 
trict, but, of course, inasmuch as 
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BOSTON 


| not dificult—but different 
7 





Y many an unfortunate advertiser Boston has been 
dubbed a difficult market. The job of winning 
unanimous approval of his product in all of Boston 

has stumped many a practical merchandising man. Nine 
times out of ten these advertising failures in Boston 
have their beginning in the improper selection of Boston 
newspapers. 


EFORE you buy a line of newspaper space in 
Boston you should understand that the people of 
Boston and its suburbs—the readers of your 
advertising message—may not be judged by your ex- 
perience in any other city. A process of evolution as 
old as the city itself has divided Boston’s people into 
two distinct and separate groups. It is no mere 
distinction of class and mass. Within both groups 
are found every kind and conditien of Boston people, 


ET there is a difference between these two groups 
of people—a difference so great that it has resulted 
in an unparalleled situation among Boston news- 
papers. There are four major newspapers published in 
Boston. Three of them serve one group of Boston 
people. You will cover this group if your advertising 
message is carried in any one of these three papers. 


UT the second group of Boston people is reached 

by one paper only—the Boston Herald-Traveler. 

Unless your story is told to the readers of the 
Herald-Traveler you have ignored completely the most 
important and responsive section of the Boston market. 
Unless your story is carried in the Herald-Traveler, 
the Herald-Traveler readers will never see it. For 
by no other newspaper in Boston is the Herald-Traveler 
circulation reached. 


HE national advertiser who contemplates a Boston 
campaign will require that proof be furnished of 
Boston’s divided population and of the division of 
its newspapers. He will require proof of the superior 
importance of the Herald-Traveler circulation. Such 
proof the Herald-Traveler is prepared to furnish upon 
request. 
For Boston presents an advertising problem that is 
not difficult—it is only different. 


ue 





BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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you are handling your office on a 
commission basis, we will expect 
you to pay for the advertising.” 

The same thing is true of the 
district manager. Now the gen- 
eral agerit, looking at it entirely 
from a standpoint of commission, 
is willing to put an advertisement 
in a small-town paper somewhere 
in his territory if he could get the 
local agent to contribute to that 
expense. The difficulty is not so 
much the actual outlay of cash, as 
that ordinarily the district man- 
ager, or the general agent in 
charge of that particular territory 
and the local agent in the small 
town, have no knowledge of news- 
paper publicity possibilities. The 
only satisfactory way from a 
standpoint of the best interests of 
all concerned, is for the company 
itself to direct the advertising 
proposition. 

Recently I wrote to PRINTERS’ 
Ink a letter commending the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany for its national programme 
of advertising. For an organiza- 
tion like the Metropolitan to adver- 
tise in the country at large on the 
same basis on which the Detroit 
Life advertises in Michigan would 
entail an expenditure running well 
up into the millions. Neverthe- 
less we honestly believe that the 
day is inevitably coming when any 
successful life insurance organ- 
ization, no matter how large it is, 
will find it necessary to carry on 
a continuous and regular advertis- 
ing programme in all the credit- 
able newspapers of the country. 
We base this belief on the prin- 
ciple that causes banks to want to 
advertise in their local news- 
papers. 

In using the daily newspapers 
we have operated on a system 
that may be different from that 
generally used. It is new to-us 
anyway. We never use a Sunday 
newspaper. In the larger cities 
our advertisements appear only in 
Saturday’s and Monday’s edi- 
tions. The reason is that usually 
the Saturday edition of the after- 
noon paper and Monday’s edition 
of the morning paper have a 
smaller number of pages than on 
other days. For our particular 
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kind of advertising we believe th: 
smaller editions are better. Ther 
may be a suggestion here for 
other financial concerns using 
newspaper advertising. Tf so, they 
are welcome to it. 

In all our advertising we ke; 
strictly away from arguments in 
behalf of life insurance. In thes 
days it is not necessary to se 
insurance as an abstract propos 
sition. That was the genera! 
method before the war. But du: 
ing the war every army officer— 
the entire United States Govern- 
ment, in fact—advocated life in- 
surance to the army and to the 
general public. The war was thie 
greatest educational campaign for 
life insurance that was ever 
promulgated. 

It now remains for the com- 
panies to make the most of their 
opportunities. According to our 
viewpoint and experience they 
can best do this by backing up 
their agents with advertising. This 
does not mean that they should 
use newspaper space to do the 
work the life insurance agent him- 
self should do. But if the agent 
is the force through which the 
selling is to be done then it stands 
to reason that the more solid he 
as an individual can be made with 
the public the more resultful his 
work is going to be. 





Advertising Substitutes for a 
Barbecue and Sells Real 
Estate 


Whoever heard of a real _ estate 
auction sale down South without a big 
barbecue, band, prizes and what-not? 
Well, such an auction happened in 
Chattanooga a few days ago. News 
paper advertisements and a series of 
three tsonal letters addressed to a 
select list announced in a conservative 
way a strict! high-class auction of 30 
lots by Lee Allen in one of his 
subdir, without inducements of 
any kind being offered. The sale 
started at 2.30 p. m. and the entire 30 
lots were sold before 5 o'clock. 


With M. J. Brandenstein & 
Company 

K. Medcraft, formerly advertising 
manager of the San Francisco office of 
The F. Goodrich Company, has 
joined M. J. Brandenstein & Company, 
San Francisco, “M. J. B.” coffee, as 
advertising manager. 
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eg First Buy in Cleveland 


indicated in advertising lineage 
TS fact that THE PRESS carries more local 
advertising every week daythanthe News 
or Plain Dealer simply serves to indicate in a clear 
and tangible way the high esteem in which THE 
PRESS is held by advertisers. 
When it is known that 79% of THE PRESS circulation 
of 182,548 (latest A. B. C. statement) is distributed 
in Greater Cleveland the complete local dominance 
of THE PRESS is readily understood and appreciated. 
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Essentially . 





In Chicago . . . . E. Burnham 
maintains the largest—and finest — 
“beauty shop”. 


And .... because one newspaper’s 
feminine clientele has demonstrated a 
marked responsiveness to Burnham 


advertising . . . . that newspaper is 
leading the entire field in Burnham 
lineage. 


Chicago Herald| @ 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 
SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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Expressing in figures — 
Burnham’s preference 
for .... the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner 


1919 .... 8,222 lines 
1920... . 10,544 lines* 
1921 ... . 12,536 lines* 
1922 "it . 17,622 lines* 


* More than double the COMBINED 
lineage of all other papers 


and Examiner 


[cricacos BEST Newspaper] 
z a 
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Bank Deposits in Jacksonville 


Increase $5,000,000 


The Jacksonville Journal has the largest Evening circulation in Florida 


CULTIVATE THE FLORIDA TRADE 


Postal Receipts 
Jump 10 Per Cent 
in Jacksonville 


Jacksonville’s postal receipts for Oc- Jacksonvitier, 
er we 
















tober were 10.13 per cent greater for e $5 leari 
October than for the same month last re dur 976,84) MBS for Op 
year. It is shown in figures announced ng t Same Teater than 
by Assistant Postmaster Y. O. Brown most $ oonmtn last 
today. Figures anno, ot*mber, 192). higher 
set gain in money is placed «& Ho, nn r the Jack 
at $6,073.63. ced 48Sociatj SONVille 
Receipts during the past month 89 October’ n this after. 
reached a total of $66,025.08. They ctober. Tae Carings a+ 
were only $59,951.45 in October, 1921. $36,079 997 4 the fig 
29, whil, reache 
e d 
m37-263. 18 oe 
‘ 9 pare . ° 
News stories appearing in The a q 3894 = those of 
Jacksonville Journal Oct. 31. inte pete. Septembe, 
ea 
S@ Over th 7 sPondingly Ph 
t e 


THE JACKSONVILLE JOURNAL 


has the largest evening circulation of any newspaper in Florida. You 
can’t afford not to have your message in the Jacksonville Journal. 


For full data regarding this rich market address 
THE JACKSONVILLE JOURNAL 
Formerly The Florida Metropolis 
Perry-Lioyp Jones, Owners 


PENSACOLA JOURNAL CHARLESTON AMERICAN 
Pensacola, Fla. Charleston, S. C. 
Tue Tusa TRIBUNE 
Tulsa, Okla. 
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Pie Advertising Takes onthe Dignity 
of a Campaign 


Indianapolis Baker Increases Output by More than 25 Per Cent in 
Period of Seven Weeks 


TH American citizen is apt to 
be extremely partisan upon 
several subjects. It has long been 
the custom to warn salesmen 
never to argue with their cus- 
tomers upon either religion or 
politics, but there are 
other things which are 
equally dangerous. 
Take pies for example. 
Try to convince the 
lover of a good apple 
pie that peach pie is 
much better and you 
have an argument on 
your hands. In the 
white farm houses of 
New England apple 
pie is considered emi- 
nently proper as a 
breakfast food. In the 
University Club of 
Chicago deep-dish 
apple pie is a delec- 
table noon-time des- 
sert, in vaudeville the 


tribution in general and about the 
sale and advertising of pies in 
particular. 

Like so many other companies 
which are continually coming into 
the field of big-space advertising, 





custard pie is a val- 
uable stage property— 
and so it goes. Pie is 
not pie any more than 
pigs is pigs. When pie 


is to be sold, and 
when advertising is to 
aid in its sale, the 


idiosyncrasy of the in- 
dividual pie-eater must 
be appealed to. The 
appetite appeal is more 
important in pie sell- 
ing than a talk about 
pies in general. 

In every city there are usually 
not only a number of famous but 
nameless pie makers among the 
mothers, aunts and grandmothers, 
but a bakery or pie company is 
more rare, which has become 
known for its skill in manufac- 
turing pies for quantity consump- 
tion. A recent advertising cam- 
paign of the Pittsford Purity Pie 
Company, of Indianapolis, has 
brought out some interesting 
things about production and dis- 
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THE APPLE ODOR PERMEATES THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


the Pittsford company was an es- 
tablished business. After a steady 
business growth extending over a 
period of twelve years, the com- 
pany had attained early this fall 
to an average daily production of 
almost 4,000 pies sold through res- 
taurants and through about 600 of 
the 1,200 listed grocery stores in 
Indianapolis. 

During these twelve years the 
product itself and its word of 
mouth and small amount of 
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direct-by-mail advertising had 
built up the daily production of 
4,000 pies sold to a population of a 
little over 335,000, which is a good 
volume of sales per unit of popula- 
tion. But this company, realizing 
that the concern which stands 
still is apt to slip back, believed 
that it could sell more pies to 
more people through more retail 
outlets. Its recent experience may 
offer a lesson to any company in 
any line of business which re- 
mains satisfied with a_ healthy 
normal growth. 

It was decided that an advertis- 
ing campaign based upon the in- 
dividual likes of the present and 
prospective pie-eaters of Indian- 
apolis would build greater sales. 
A ten weeks’ advertising cam- 
paign in large newspaper space 
was worked out and previous to 
its appearance the Pittsford corps 
of city salesmen called on every 
grocer in Indianapolis, explaining 
the campaign and using it to 
create good-will among the gro- 
cers who handled the Pittsford 
product and obtaining the co- 
operation of those who did not. 

Grocers who agreed to act as 
retail outlets for Pittsford pies 
were supplied with an attractive 
display rack which held a reprint 
of each advertisement as it ap- 
peared. When the _ salesman 
showed the advertising copy and 
placed the display rack in the 
store, he told the grocer that he 
would take the bother from the 
grocer’s hands by calling and 
changing the advertisements each 
week. Prizes were offered by the 
company to the salesmen getting 
the most new accounts and to 
those selling the greatest number 
of pies per week. 

When the advertising appeared, 
its copy appeal was based entirely 
upon appetites and but one type 
of pie was featured at a time. 
Take cherry pies, featured first in 
the campaign, for instance. The 
copy said: 

On the cool northern shores of. Lake 
Michigan there is a wonderful cherry 
orchard, where the finest cherries in all 
the world are grown. From this rare 
orchard come the great, red, luscious 
cherries from which Pittsford cherry pie 
is made. All year long experts from 
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the State Agricultural College watch 0: er 
the priceless orchards where these mar. 
velous cherries grow. In July comes {he 
harvest—tons and tons of great, deep. 
red, meaty, full-flavored cherries, and the 
very cream of all this wonderful crop 
comes to Pittsford, here in Indianapoiis, 
to be made into Pittsford pies for you! 

A Pittsford pie is a perfect pie, a pie 
filled deep and full with rare, delicivus 
fruit, a pie of golden, flaky, tender crust, 
a_ pie made in a spotless, immaculate 
kitchen, with care and ins and skill, 
and old-fashioned regard for the hon. 
orable art of making pies. 

There is a delightful treat await'ng 
you, just around the corner, at your 
grocers—a Pittsford cherry pie. Ask 
your grocer for a Pittsford cherry pie, 
and you will have the finest pie, a pie 
of the most tempting goodness, that you 
have ever eaten. Get a Pittsford cherry 
pie tomorrow. You will enjoy many of 
them, regularly, afterwards. 


For the man who believes that 
cherry pie can’t compare in flavor 
and taste with, say, lemon me- 
ringue, the following type of copy 
was used: 


Tart, freshly squeezed juice of prime, 
ripe lemons, blended with sugar and 
eggs into a creamy, delicious filling, a 
fla Ph tender, golden crust, topped with 
a fluffy, delicate layer of pure white 
of-egg meringue—that’s Pittsford lemon 


pie. 

The filling is the secret of a Pittsford 
lemon pie. It is made as you yourself 
would make it, with pure fruit juice 
blended with sugar ao ome. with just 
a dash of the grated rind for flavor, 
and the meringue is beaten whites of 
eggs with just a trace of sugar, deli- 
cately browned, 

A Pittsford pie is a perfect pie, 
made in a spotless kitchen, with care and 
pains and skill, and true regard for the 
honorable and old-fashioned art of mak 
ing pies. 

Your grocer has a delightful treat 
awaiting you—a Pittsford lemon pie. 
Order YOURS tomorrow. Never will 
you eat a more delicious pie than this. 
Be sure you get a Pittsford pie. There 
is no other like it. 


In some cases the background 
of the illustration showed the or- 
chard or farm from which came 
the apples or pumpkins or other 
pie fillings. When a mince pie 
was to be placed in an attractive 
light before the pie-eaters, a home 
scene was shown. A good old- 
fashioned mince pie; filled deep 
and full with rich mince meat, 
was described in an appetizing 
manner. 

The advertising of these pies 
has covered only three-quarters of 
its allotted course, but already 
there have been some interesting 
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HE greatest influence,any manu- 

facturer can exercise on the dealer, 
goes into effect when a customer asks 
for the manufacturer’s goods. 


Farm Life, with nearly a million readers 
evenly distributed in every agricultural 
neighborhood is one of the greatest and 
most effective means for the creation 
of consumer demand. It brings cus- 
tomers into dealers’ stores everywhere 
—and not only stocks the dealer but 
moves the goods from his shelves. 


THE FARM LIFE PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
THE JAMES M. RIDDLE COMPANY 


New York Chicago St.Louis Atlanta Cleveland 
Kansas City San Francisco 
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results. The cherry pie was the 
first in the series. In the seven 
days following the appearance of 
this advertisement, the sales of 
cherry pies increased 43.79 per 
cent. In the week following the 
peach pie advertisement, the sales 
of this variety increased 49.36 per 
cent. Following its advertise- 
ment, the sales of lemon pies in- 
creased 103.61 per cent in seven 
days. Pumpkin pies increased 
126.41 per cent; mince pies, 195.83 
per cent. 

At the same time the total sales 
on all pies were increasing at the 
rate of about 4 per cent a week. 
These results would seem to prove 
that when the appeal is made pri- 
marily to taste, and the individual 
taste varies considerably, it is a 
wise idea to feature only one pie 
at a time, but to tie up the whole 
family of pies by the big display 
line at the bottom. 

In the first seven weeks of the 
proposed ten-weeks advertising 
campaign, the previous daily aver- 
age production of 4,000 pies per 
day has been increased to more 
than 5,000. The total number of 
retail outlets has been increased 
11.12 per cent. In addition to 
the tangible sales results, it has 
come about that the continual fea- 
turing of the name “Pittsford 
Purity Pies” has developed a cer- 
tain family and institutional back- 
ground. Investigation has shown 
that Pittsford pies are being ac- 
cepted as a standard of excellence 
for all pies that are not actually 
made in the family kitchen. Ad- 
vertising has also had the effect, 
so often noticeable in established 
industries which advertise for 
the first time, of increasing the 
morale, both of the sales and pro- 
motion departments and the man- 
ufacturing department as well. 

Giving the salesman a concrete 
part to play in making him re- 
sponsible for changing the re- 
prints displayed in the grocery 
store from week to week has 
made the campaign his own. 

This increase from 4,000 pies 
per day to 5,000 with the cam- 
paign only three-quarters finished, 

as resulted from an advertising 
appropriation which amounts to 
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only 1.37 per cent of total sales. 
The appropriation for 1923, it is 
understood, will be double that of 
this year. 





Sales of Phoenix Hosiery 
Increase ; Company 
Changes Name 


The name of the Phoenix Knitting 
Works, Milwaukee, Wis., manufactur- 
ing the nationally advertised Phoenix 
silk hosiery, has been changed to the 
Phoenix Hosiery Company. The busi- 
ness will continue under the manage- 
ment of Herman Gardner, president, 
and John E. Fitzgibbon, vice-president 
and general manager, who have acted 
in these capacities since 1908. 

According to a letter written by Mr. 
Gardner e hoenix business was 
founded in 1890 and has a from a 
small plant employing 300 people in 
1910 to the position where it now em 
ploys 4,000 operatives in the manufac- 
ture of a complete line of men’s, wo- 
men’s and children’s silk, mercerized 
and woolen hosiery. He says also that 
the company is generally regarded as 
the largest single producer of trade- 
marked silk hose in the United States. 

The net sales of .the cumgany for 
the years ended December 31, 1918, 
1919, 1920 and 1921 were $8,552,892.54, 
$11,153,572.06, $16,290,857.52 and $16, 
300,220.35 respectively. For the nine 
months ended September 30, 1922, net 
sales amounted to $13,351,588.63. 

Before deducting income and_ profits 
taxes paid, but after giving effect to 
taxes at 1922 rates and also adding 
interest at 6 r cent on $1,500,000 
new capital to be paid in as a result of 
new mancing, the company’s net 
profits for the year ended December 31, 
1921, eneuntel to $1,407,972.65, and 
for the first nine months of the current 
The average net 


year, $1,500,555.33. t 
profits for the four years and nine 
months ended September 30, 1922, 


computed on this basis, would have 


been $1,136,999. 





Advertising “Moto-Still,” Car- 
bon Eliminator 


A national campaign is being con 
ducted in newspapers and magazines by 
The Efficiency Units, Inc., New York, 
to advertise “Moto-Still,” carbon elim 
inator. This campaign is being directed 
by The Seth Kamsler Company, New 

ork advertising opeg. 

Garage Heater Company, 
: oe BE also has placed 
its account wi' is agency. ews: 
papers will be used. 


R. H. Garrigus with Haynes 
Motor 


Ross H. Garrigus, formerly news 
editor of the St. Petersburg, Fis., 
Times, and the Kokomo, Ind. toh 
has joined the advertising division o! 

e Haynes Automobile Company, 
Kokomo, Ind. 


The Davy 
East Greenwi 
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"82,844 to 1” 


N FIVE months, one of New York’s 
largest hotels, as an item of its service, 
has distributed 82,845 copies of THE 

WORLD to its guests. 


In all that time just one guest has asked if 
he might have some other paper. 


“I know him,” writes the Manager. “If he 
were receiving the other paper, he would 
ask for THE WORLD.” 


This hotel draws its patronage from every 
nook and cranny of the world. It is a dull 
day that doesn’t find thirty or forty States 
represented on its register. 


Pleasing this complex family every morning 
is a stiff test of a newspaper’s public appeal, 
and THE WORLD has accomplished it in 
the ratio of 82,844 to 1. 





Matters Buitpinc = Putitrzer Buitpinc Forp BurLpinG 
CHICAGO New York Detroit 
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Announcing a Readjustment 
of Advertising Rates Basedon 


CIRCULATION 
GROW TH 


NEW schedule of advertising rates, more 
A ceariy conforming to the remarkable cir- 

culation increase of The Oklahoman and 
Times, becomes effective January 1, 1923. This 
is the only rate change since August 1, 1920, not- 
withstanding increases in circulation averaging 
more than twenty percent. 


The following graph visualizes the growth 
in circulation in ratio to the readjustment in 
rates since the effective date of the preserit rate 
card. 


A Comparison of Circulation and Advertising 





























Rates 
Circulation Circulation 
Increase 168% Increase 25.1% 
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Combination Combination 





The new card will quote only combination 
rates on The Oklahoman and Times (week 
days). ‘These are the lowest newspaper milline 
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Tit rates in effect in Oklahoma. The Sunday Okla- 
homan may be used either separately or in com- 
On bination with the Times. 


Here is a schedule of the new rates: 


The Daily Oklahoman and Times, flat, 
25c. a line.* 


(Circulation Nov. I, 110,147) 


Sunday Oklahoman and Times, flat, 
28c. a line.* 


(Circulation Nov. I, 130,550) 


*Three days may intervene between insertions. 


Sunday Oklahoman only, flat, 22c a line. 
(Circulation Nov. 1, 80,315) 


The two-paper combination is essential to cover 
properly the expansive market dominated by The 
Oklahoman and Times. In fact, for many 
months the national accounts appearing in both 
papers have outnumbered very considerably the 
users of either one of the papers singly. 


Your copy of the new rate card has been sent 
to you. If it has not been received your name 
on a postcard will bring another promptly. 


The Oklahoman and Times Development 
Department is prepared to furnish intel- 
ligent merchandising service and market 
data to users of these two newspapers. 





OKLAHOMAN 8 TIMES 


MORNING, EVENING AND SUNDAY MEMBER A. B. C. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 








REPRESENTED BY 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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Why Should Dealers 
Advertise for You 


Are retailers reluctant to spend 
their money to advertise your goods? 


@ Some manufacturers 
and large distributors 
have obtained splendid 
advertising co-operation 
from their retail trade. 
How they do it is one of 
the subjects discussed in 
the book PROMOTING 
SALES. 


@ It is a marketing hand- 
book that deals with 
many phases of present 
day merchandising. The 


tactics discussed are those 
used by such firms as 
Packard, Jordan, Chan- 
dler, Delco, Miller, Fire- 
stone, Westinghouse, 
Macbeth-Evans, Printz- 
Biederman. 


@ PROMOTING SALES is 
sent, without charge, to 
any responsible executive 
who makes the request 
on his business letter- 
head. 


The Corday & Gross Co. 


Cleveland 


Effective Direct Advertising 
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The Advertising “Recipe” in the 
Home —A Defence 





Numerous Food Products Have Been Introduced in This Household as 
a Result of Giving Advertised Recipes a Trial 


By Helen H. Gerry 


N Printers’ Ink of Nov. 23, I 

note the tale of woe from one 
of my sister housekeepers in re- 
gard to the advertising “recipe.” 
In her opinion such appeals some- 
times result in loss of favor to 
the advertiser, the formulas are 
not always successful when at- 
tempted because they are not 
practical and so an enemy to the 
advertised product is made rather 
than a friend. In answer to her 
suggestion that there are possible 
refutations of her argument, I can 
only present in defence of the ad- 
vertising “recipe” the facts of my 
own cooking experience. 

Of the many recipes which I 
commonly use in my _ kitchen, 
eighty-one were obtained from 
advertisers and twenty of the 
products on my shelves were pur- 
chased directly as the result of the 
successful use of the material 
from the advertising “recipe” sug- 
gestion. In my domestic library 
are thirty-four cookbooks and 
pamphlets, two purchased by me, 
thirty-one provided by advertisers, 
the publications of eleven different 
concerns being most in use, and 
a scrapbook of recipes clipped 
from the culinary and advertising 
sections of newspapers and maga- 
zines, I also have a card file into 
which I put those recipes whose 
family popularity has been proved 
by repeated testing. It is of the 
eighty-one advertising recipes 
therein contained that I will speak 
further. 

These formulas were selected 
from books furnished by mail on 
request, from booklets inserted in 
the container with the product, 
from suggestions printed upon the 
package itself and from adver- 
tisements in newspapers and 
magazines. 

Of recipes chosen from adver- 
tising booklets sent on request 





sixty-three have stood the test of 
time, and since with one excep- 
tion the products advertised are 
used in my daily cooking, the 
firms using that method of appeal 
to the housekeeper have surely 
benefited by it. The single excep- 
tion mentioned is a brand of cocoa 
not obtainable in the United 
States. The goods which I have 
been induced to purchase by rea- 
son of these recipes are as fol- 
lows: Swansdown Cake Flour, 
Mazola, De] Monte Canned Fruits, 
Knox Gelatine, Burnham-Morrill 
Fish Flakes, Borden’s Evaporated 
Milk, Royal Baking Powder, Rum- 
ford Baking Powder, Crisco and 
Sunkist Oranges. Two baking 
powders seems a contradiction, but 
I use either one. For them, in so 
far as I was concerned, the gen- 
eral cause of baking powder was 
furthered rather than the particu- 
lar brand. 

From booklets in the container 
with. the product seven contribu- 
tions have been made to the fam- 
ily menu by Knox Gelatine, Certo, 
and Ward’s Cakes. Of recipes 
clipped from magazines two are 
on the permanent list: Diamond 
Walnuts and Royal Baking 
Powder. The family approved 
nine recipes taken from the pack- 
ages; the products used are Min- 
ute Tapioca. Sunsweet Prunes, 
Whitman’s Instantaneous Cocoa, 
Kellogg’s Cooked Bran, Heinz 
Peanut Butter, Wheatsworth 
Wholewheat Flour and Junket. 

From the above it will be noted 
that the number of recipes select- 
ed from the booklets sent on re- 
quest was far greater than those 
obtained in other ways, but in al- 
most every case the recipe or pic- 
ture given in the advertisement 
led to my request for the booklet. 
For instance, the illustration of 
the raisin fudge cake with almonds 
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with the quoted recipe in the 
Swansdown Cake Flour adver- 
tisement proved irresistible. I 
could almost taste the dark, choco- 
late richness of it and the luscious 
melted sugar crust on top between 
the browned almonds. Experi- 
ment with the clipped recipe was 
successful. As a_ result, the 
Swansdown Cake Flour manufac- 
turers received another request 
for “Cake Secrets,” my family 
added another treat to their store 
and Iglehart Brothers won an- 
other regular customer. 

From a magazine came the in- 
centive for the Borden recipe 
book, and because of the tiny 
booklet inserted in the Kriox Gela- 
tine package I requested the two 
booklets on “Food Economy” and 
“Dainty Desserts.” Their use I 
trust is some slight benefit to the 
Charles B. Knox Gelatine Com- 
pany. 

ONE RECIPE IS AN ENTERING WEDGE 
FOR OTHERS 


Perhaps it has come to mind in 
reading the foregoing that eighty- 
one recipes are a small part of 
those used in the preparation of 
family meals. That is perfectly 
true. I myself do not know how 
many cooking formulas I use in 
the course of a year. At one time 
my dessert recipe list totaled 300. 
However, it can easily be seen that 
any product used satisfactorily in 
the recipe suggested by the adver- 
tiser, once placed on the family 
supply shelf, will -be extensively 
used in recipes other than those 
in the manufacturer’s booklet. For 
instance, the baking powder pur- 
chased for the making of the 
Spanish whipped cream cake will 
also be used in the many other 
concoctions containing baking 
powder, numberless biscuits, grid- 
dle cakes, waffles, muffins and so 
on. The Minute Tapioca which I 
used in the Tapioca Cream recipe 
taken from the package does 
equally well in Apple Tapioca. 
Chocolate Tapioca, Cherry and 
Pineapple Tapioca puddings, 
which formulas I have taken from 
the cookbooks purchased by my- 
self, not presented by the adver- 
tiser. In that way the sale of the 
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product is increased by the origi- 
nal recipe even though that par- 
ticular dessert may never be made 
again. 

These few illustrations amply 
justify the statement, I think, that 
in my case the advertising recipes 
taken from magazines and other 
sources have won a favorable at- 
titude toward the producer of the 
advertised product. 

Now in regard to my sister 
housekeeper’s statement that these 
recipes are not practical. In every 
case that I have mentioned I have 
used the recipe exactly as suggest- 
ed by the advertiser. They are 
carefully prepared laboratory 
formulas and I have treated them 
as such. In only three instances 
have I met with failure on my 
initial attempt. A certain sour 
milk cocoa cake recommended by 
the cocoa concern and manufac- 
tured by me was a sad affair. The 
poor crushed thing had all the 
appearance of a victim of fire, 
flood and pestilence. However, I 
soon discovered that the fault lay 
with some over-elderly baking 
soda and not the recipe. At two 
other times I met with disaster 
because I wilfully neglected to 
follow the exact directions. 

I do not claim to be a champion 
cook, although on occasion I have 
been known to show a justifiable 
pride in the fruit of my labor, but 
from my experience with them I 
consider the recipes both simple 
and practical. Surely, too, the 
names of Marion Harland, Sarah 
Tyson Rorer, Janet McKenzie 
Hill, Lily Huxworth Wallace, 
Elizabeth Hiller, and Marion 
Harris Neil, all of whom have 
contributed their aid in the mak- 
ing of these same advertising re- 
cipes, should mean something to 
the serious student of housekeep- 
ing. 

Perhaps Printers’ INK may not 
welcome this setting of my experi- 
ence against that of another of its 
contributors. However, I can only 
say in answer to the “Practical 
Housekeeper” that my experiences 
with the advertising “recipe” has 
made me a habitual user of the 
products recommended and a 
friend of the advertisers. 
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Do You Know There Are 437,571 


That’s twice as many people as in the 
entire state of Delaware: and many more 
than in Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Vermont or Wyoming. 


The question is, are you making the most 
of the opportunities offered by this popu- 
lous and prosperous community ? 


You don’t have to figure upon but one 
newspaper to cover Washington— 
The Star alone does it thoroughly. 


Che Lvening Star. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll Paris Office . J. E. Lutz 
150 Nassau Street 5 Rue Lamartine Tower Building 








of Us Here in Washington, D. C.? 
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Grocers Made 
Sole Distributors for 
Meadowgold Milk 


Denver Branch of Beatrice Cream- 
ery Company, Butter Manufac- 
turer, Takes Farmers’ Whole 
Milk and Sells It through Dis- 
tributors of Its Butter—Outlets 
Readily Obtainable 








HE Denver branch of the Bea- 
trice Creamery Co., one of the 
largest butter manufacturing con- 
cerns in the world, has begun the 
distribution of fresh milk, “sold 
through grocers only.” The milk, 
like the butter, is called “Meadow- 
gold,” and the bottle cap. is sim- 
ilar in color to the butter carton. 
Newspaper advertising, using 
liberal space, announced the 
launching of the new product in 
Denver. Within a few weeks of 
the inauguration of milk distribu- 
tion, the company contracted for 
an extensive outdoor advertising 
campaign to run six months. 

Within two weeks of the first 
milk deliveries, some of the gro- 
cers had doubled their orders, ac- 
cording to information furnished 
by the Beatrice Creamery Com- 
pany offices. No secret was made 
of the satisfaction felt with the 
way the grocery trade was re- 
ceiving the new Meadowgold 
product. 

This development in milk dis- 
tribution at Denver is significant 
from several angles. 

First, while the Denver branch 
is the only one entering milk dis- 
tribution at present, and is doing 
it as an independent venture, the 
size and standing of the parent 
concern is suggestive. There are 
Beatrice factories at Denver, 
Pueblo, Lincoln, Topeka, Dubuque, 
Des Moines, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Durand, Mich., Detroit, Cincin- 
nati, Muncie, Beatrice, Neb., Ok- 
lahoma City, and Aberdeen. Many 
of these are large cities. The ag- 
gregate number of grocery outlets 
involved is very large. 

Second, the Beatrice Creamery 
Company already has an_exten- 
sive organization for the distribu- 
tion of its butter through grocers. 





Its “Meadowgold” brand has bee: 
established in favor with a multi- 
tude of consumers. 

All the confidence in “Meadow 
gold” which has been acquired a: 
a Beatrice asset accrues to the 
company’s advantage when it sets 
out to wholesale milk. 

As a butter manufacturer, the 
Beatrice Creamery Company at 
Denver received its butterfat sup- 
plies in the form of cream. its 
dairy farmers separate their milk, 
keeping the skim at home and 
shipping the butterfat. In the 
past, so Merritt T. Olney, of the 
Denver branch, informs Printers’ 
INK, there have been requests 
from time to time from dairy 
farmers that the company handle 
whole milk. Under certain condi- 
tions, it is more profitable to sell 
milk whole than to sell the cream 
alone. These requests the com- 
pany in the past has been unable 
to meet. : 

No great investment in equip- 
ment was necessary to make the 
Denver plant ready for the han- 
dling of whole milk. A supply of 
whole milk was arranged for in 
the territory adjacent to Denver. 

The fact that the grocer re- 
ceives his milk from a wholesaler 
who “sells through grocers only” 
is a condition which naturally ap- 
peals to the grocer, and the Bea- 
trice Creamery Company is em- 
phasizing it. “Sold through Gro- 
cers Only” appears on the first 
posters, now being run, and will 
feature copy throughout the cam- 
paign. Considerable matter of a 
creative nature will be _ used. 
Milk will be called “The Efficiency 
Food,” and otherwise urged on 
the public for its nutritive and 
health qualities. The distinctive 
“Meadowgold” of butter advertis- 
ing appears in this advertising on 
milk, 





Sun-Maid Raisins Use Nega- 
tive Appeal 

Recent copy of the Sun-Maid Raisin 

Growers is almost startling in its nega- 

tive headline, which reads, “Don’t 

Bake Raisin Pies.” The command is 


modified in the text, which adds, “when 
ou can get delicious ones ready-baked 
or you by master bakers of your town.” 
The rest of the copy “sells” rai 


raisin pie. 
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Getting Your Prospects 
Interested in Your Line 


Probably you've often felt that 
if you could personally call on and 
talk to all your prospects once a 
month for a year you would secure 
a lot of new business. And un- 
doubtedly you would. 

But though it is impossible for 
you to talk to them personally, it is 
not impossible for you to talk to 
them in a personal way, and put 
over an identical message with the 
same force and effectiveness as if 
you delivered it in person. 

Talk to your prospects by mail. 
Tell them about your product and 


what it will do for them. Show 
them why they should use it or 
sell it. 

In getting out your selling litera- 
ture, select a printer who has a 
Cleveland Folding Machine. He 
can save you time and money, do a 
first-class job, and give you some 
very excellent attention getting 
folds at no extra expense. 

Use a page size that will print, 
cut and fold from a standard size 
sheet—and fold it on a Cleveland 
Folding Machine. Consult your 
printer. 


Ty Lieveranofepoine Mfacyine(o, 





GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 
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The 


KitchenChair. 





MAGINE a college course in which the students 

buy food, cook meals, care for a completely 
equipped practise house and take full charge of 
a real baby, specially adopted for the course when 
three weeks old! 

Miss Martha Van Rensselaer, head of 
Cornell's School of Home Economics, was a 
pioneer in persuading university authorities that 
a woman's duties in the home were as worthy ot 
serious study and instruction as history, language, 
or mathematics. It was all right to have endowed 
chairs of Greek or Latin or medieval history— 
but who ever heard of a university having a chair 
of cooking or housework or minding the baby? 

Miss Van Rensselaer started her course in 
three rooms in the attic of one of the university 
buildings. Her first desk was a common pine 
kitchen table. Today she directs a staff of sixty 
in a fine building which the School of Home 
Economics is rapidly outgrowing. Through her 
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of a : 
reat University 


correspondence courses, in which some 60,000 
women are enrolled for periods varying from a 
few weeks to four years, Miss Van Rensselaer 
keeps her work in close and practical contact 
with home problems. 

The Delineator is fortunate in having Miss 
Van Rensselaer as editor of its “Home-Maker’s 
Department.” She has brought to her editorial 
work the same wide experience and practical 
common sense that made her university courses 
so amazingly successful. 

Readers of the Delineator have learned that 
there are no fads or theories in Miss Van 
Rensselaer’s recommendations. Month by month 
they look to her for intelligent guidance and 
helpful advice in their business of making better 
American homes. 

Tue DELINEATOR 
Tue Butterick PusiisHinc CoMPANY 
New York 
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SANITAPE 


The better known the tablet, 
the more it needs this package 












HE well known pharma- 

ceutical tablet is the one 

that suffers by substitution 
and the “refilled” package. For, 
the more valuable the trade- 
mark the greater the incentive 
for its, unscrupulous appropria- 
tion. 


One package that is 
really non-refillable 


The brand stealer cannot fake 
the sanitape package. It’s the 
one absolutely non-refillable 
package. 


Each tablet is machine packed 
in an individual compartment 
of waxed paper tape, and we 
know exactly what each ma- 
chine is packing. 


IVERS-LEE COMPANY 


Newark New Jersey 
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Advertising—The Literature of 
Persuasion 


A Vocation for Men Who Can Separate the Mental Wheat from 
the Chaff 


By James Wallen 


DVERTISING is now hailed 
4. as the new literature of per- 
suasion. Advertising will never 
want for readers if it is sufficient- 
ly compelling. That black bogey, 
the saturation point, will never 
overtake us if the advertising 
writer continues to improve his 
quality. As surely as it takes a 
first-class fighting man to win 
battles, it takes a first-class writ- 
ing man to win laurels. The suc- 
cess of John Galsworthy’s play, 
“Loyalties,” shows that our pres- 
ent public responds to good crafts- 
manship in writing. 

I insist that“advertising writing 
is a profession. The most alluring 
form of composition is the nar- 
rative. Unless a man knows how 
to “spin a yarn” he cannot write 
this form of commercial litera- 
ture. Advertising: which is mere 
display has been compared by a 


friend of mine, with a salesman’s ° 


exhibit of goods in a bleak hotel 
room—the mere setting up of 
merchandise without regard to at- 
mosphere or appeal. You have 
seen some of these dreary dis- 
plays, as appropriate to the oc- 
casion as the spring song played 
with — sleigh-bells. Advertising 
without narrative: interest is, to 
use the phrase of George Jean 
Nathan, “as wooden as a violin 
without strings.” Good advertis- 
ing copy is as yarny as the stories 


which keep you before the fireside , 


and banish the sandman at the 
midnight hour. 

The advertising writer is some- 
times better off without too inti- 
mate a knowledge of the subject 
on which he holds forth. Some of 
the saddest things about the thea- 
tre were written by an actor, Sir 
Beerbohm Tree, and some of the 
finest studies of economics were 
written by Walter Bagehot, whose 
purse was always slightly bent. 





My contention is that the adver- 
tising writer need not necessarily 
stain his hands with dye to write 
about the woven wines that come 
from the loom, nor should he 
spend his working hours on the 
golf links in order to tell about 
the elusive golf ball. The dis- 
tance between the first row of the 
orchestra circle and the footlights, 
lends a great deal of enchantment. 
The adscripter is the gainer for 
considering himself a writing man 
rather than a merchandiser or a 
factory enginecr. His task is 
ptesentation. His work starts 
when the article advertised is 
ready to be unveiled to a not too 
friendly public. He brings to the 
task of advertising, the last word, 
the magic touch which will regis- 
ter in the public mind the most 
favorable opinion of the thing ad- 
vertised. He is the spotlight, the 
lantern in the canyon, the moon- 
light on the hilltop that silhouettes 
the essential beauty of the subject 
and dissolves into nothingness the 
non-essentials and objections. 
This brings me to a principle 
to which I adhere with as much 
steadfastness as my pen com- 
mands. I affirm that an advertise- 
ment can uncover but one view of 
a subject at a time. Be it sermon 
or sermonette, it must have a text 
to which it is as faithful as the 
dog star. No matter how greatly 
embellished an advertisement, its 
theme must fairly sing itself to 
the reader. Some day we shall 
build advertisements according to 
theme, not layouts. This confine- 
ment of an advertisement to a 
given selection of space is as 
absurd as to say to Julian Street, 
“Here is a package of illustra- 
tions of Jimmy Flagg; write a 
story around them.” Most adver- 
tising is written in this absurd 
fashion of torturing the text to 
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the confines of a layout. We do 
not illustrate advertisements to- 
day, we explain illustrations, 


which procedure does not make” 


for readability or persuasion. 

As to the length of an adver- 
tisement, let me say that it should 
be about as long as a good speech. * 
When you have finished your 
speech it is time to leave the plat- 
form—which I, of course, intend 
to do. You do not need a seismo- 
graph to tell you when to close a 
speech if you are at all sensitive. 
The audience conveys that essen- 
tial information to you in a man- 
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moonlight. To Lowell, white was 
thistle-down and to.the Japanes: 
white meant morning mists, The 
Chinese saw white as a flock of 
egrets and as peach and plum 
blossoms. The Jewish -essayist 
wrote “white as the hand of 
Moses.” To Katherine Brown 
white opened a vision “of candles 
against the altar’s gold.” In a 
laundry advertisement I have used 
the phrase “linen white as almond 
blossoms.” 

These may seem to some critics 
of advertising, mere flights with 
out direction. But I say to you 


ner which makes the radio seem “that advertising must be read to 


entirely superfluous. I should 
think that any seasoned writer 
could tell without consulting any- 
one, where to break off his nar- 
rative and add the whip-lash 
paragraph. As an infallible guide, 
I should say that when the ad- 


vertisement is becoming difficult - 


to write, when the clay is molding 
slowly, it is time to stop—for an 
advertisement that is hard to write.. 
is hard to read. 

Before one starts to compose 


an advertisement, he should go 
through his data with a cream 
separator, throwing aside all of the 
colorless material, utilizing only. 
that which is brilliant and alluring* 
I do not mean that you should 


take only the tinsel from the 
Christmas tree. Your advertising 
should be sound, but there are 
things too dull to mention. Per- 
fect presentation is a matter of 
selection. After an_ oratorical 
opening paragraph many adver- 
tisements lapse into a middle 
register dulness of description. 
To avoid this it is only necessary 
to think in similes, rather than in 
exact descriptions. Take for an 
instance the word white—to James 
Lane Allen it suggested the necks 
of swans; to William Alexander, 
a moon-lit sail; to Park Benjamin, 
the foaming sea; to William 
Blake, an angel; to Alice Cary, 
fleece; to Samuel Lover, a dove; 
to Tom Hood, Irish linen, and to 
Lewis Machin, untrod snow. To 
Theodore Watts-Dutton white 
brought a vista of Carrara marble 
and to John Greenleaf Whittier a 
dream of ivory bathed in still 


be effective. Advertising must 
wear the feathers of fiction and 
the plumage of the theatre, all of 
which implies imagination and 
observation in the advertising 
writer. William Roscoe Thayer 
tells of a man who was the im- 
mediate neighbor of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson at Concord. When Mr 
Thayer asked hith about Emerson, 
he replied, “he was an honest man, 
a good neighbor and he always 
kept his half of the fence in good 
repair.” You can convey only 
what you see and you can see only 
as much as your imagination per- 
mits. There was a rustic who at- 
tended a concert and became so 
absorbed in watching the gyra- 
tions of the kettle-drummer that 
he missed the lovely motif of the 
symphony. 

When a jeweler strings pearls, 
he selects by elimination and then 
graduates his prizes so that the 
white rose of the collection comes 
at the focal point. This is the 
process to be followed by the ad- 
veftising writer with deliberate- 
ness and skill. Out of the facts 
about your article, choose those 
which have story value. 

A good many men who make 
advertising consider that the trade 
of writing is anyone’s business. 
They are a little like Edna May, 
the winsome daughter of a mail- 
carrier. After her success in “The 
Belle of New York,” an English 
lord said to her, “My dear, I 
understand that your father is a 
man of letters.” To which Edna 
May answered in her lisping man- 
ner, “Yes, sir.” 
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Ever try not 
reading Life 
—with a copy 
within reach? 


4 of the members of the Philadelphia 
1% Racquet Club read Life regularly. 
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Point of View 
Goldmann men have 


adopted the point of 
view that perfection 


is not unattainable. 
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Advertising Alumni of Temple 
University Meet 


The Temple University Advertising 
Alumni Association, Philadelphia, at its 
meeting on November 22 was addressed 
by George Goldsmith, advertising man- 
ager of the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
and Evening Public Ledger on the 
subject of * “Business Principles in Ad- 
vertising.” 

The amgeietion held its annual elec- 
tion of officers. Neal Bowman, adver- 
tising manager of “Temple Weekly,” 
was elected president; Miss Freda Lan- 
ienberger, Emery Shirt Company, vice- 
president; Mrs. Adelade Giles, treas- 
urer; Miss Ester Reiniger, J. H. Stew- 
irt Electric Company, recording secre- 
tary, and Edward D. Dolbey, Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, corresponding secretary. 


Meridian, Miss., “Star” Has 


New Owners 

The Meridian Star Company, pub- 
lisher of the Meridian, Miss., Star, has 
been sold to James H. Skewes and W. E. 
Buckingham, former editors and pub- 
lishers of the Danville, Ill., Daily Press- 
Democrat. The sale was made by 
Ralph R. Buvinger and Katherine S. 
Buvinger. 

The officers of the new organization 
are James H. Skewes, president; W. E. 
Buckingham, vice-president and treas- 
urer, and Grace Buckingham Skewes, 
secretary. 


Death of Frederick Welles 


Prince 

Frederick Welles Prince, a member 
of the publicity department of the 
Western Electric Company, died at 
Detroit, on November 22, at. the age of 
40 vears. 

Mr. Prince was known in the elec 
trical industry through his advertising 
work for the Hartford Light and Power 
Company, the Westinghouse Lamp Com 
pany, and more recently for the Western 
Electric Company. 


- Death of Henry N.. Cary 


Henry N. Cary, general manager of 
the Chicago Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation since 1911, died at Chicago 
on November 23. Mr. Cary had been 
associated with the editorial departments 
of various metropolitan newspapers. He 
was 64 years of age. 


W. F. O’Brien to Join Waller- 


stein-Sharton 
William F. O’Brien, formerly with 
‘he Erickson Company, Inc., will be- 
‘ome space buyer of the Wallerstein- 
Sharton Company, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, on January 2, 1923. 


The Nyack, N. Y., Journal has ap- 
pointed the Geo. B.’ David Company, 
ew York, publishers’ representatives, 
national advertising. representatives. 
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New Advertising Manager for 
Graver Corporation 


J. C. Winslow, formerly advertising 
manager of The Redmanol Chemical 
Products Company, Chicago, has been 
appointed advertising manager of the 
Graver Corporation, South Chicago, 
Ind., manufacturer of tanks. He suc- 
ceeds DeWitt, who is now with 
Green, Fulton & Cunningham, Chicago 
advertising agency. 


Four New Accounts with 
Critchfield & Co. 


The Stamm Manufacturing Company 
St. Paul, manufacturer of pottery; Rest 
Island Silver Fox Company, Lake City, 
Minn.; Cecil Sheppard, Berea, O 
ure-bred goes: and the Peerless 
lectrical Company, Minneapolis, have 
laced their accounts with Critchfield & 
0., Chicago. 


Will Advertise “Richmond” 
Piston, Rings 


The Richmond Piston Ring Company, 
Richmond, Ind., manufacturer of 
“Richmond” electrically hammered pis- 
ton rings, has retained Jenkins, Farson 
& Walberg, Chicago agency, to handle 
its advertising account. A list of motor 
trade papers is being made up for this 
account. 


National Biscuit Reports Profit 


The National Biscuit Company, New 
York, for the nine months ended Sep- 


tember 30, 1922, reports a gross income 
of $72,737,976 and a net profit of 
$5,223,956 


Shingle Association Appoints 
Agency 
The Shingle Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Seattle, Wash., has placed its ad 
vertising account with The Izzard Com 
pany, Seattle. 


The New York office of H. W 
Kastor & Sons Company, Chicago ad 
vertising agency, will handle the adver 
tising account of The Durant Corpora- 
tion, New York, which, as announced 
in Printers’ Inx last week, has been 
placed with this agency. 


George & Wiers, recently with Home 
Folks fagasine, has joined the staff of 
the Chicago office of Gilman, Nicoll & 
Ruthman, publishers’ representatives. 
Mr. Wiers previously had been with 
John D. Ross, Chicago, and the Chicago 
Tribune. 


John Poppendieck, Jr., business man- 
ager and managing editor of the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, resigned November 23 
He has been actively engaged in news 
paper work for thirty years. 
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Individual Advertiser and 
Association Pull Like a 
Team 
Tue SHERWIN-WiLuiaAMs Co. 

Crievetanp, O., Nov. 22, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I was interested in the article in 
Printers’ Ink of Nov. 20 entitled, 
“May a Contributor to an Association 
Campaign Advertise Individually?” I 
would put it this way— . 

“Can a Contributor to an Associa- 
tion Cam aign Afford Not to Advertise 
Individually sd 

I notice you have referred to our 
name as an advertiser who contributes 
to the Save the. Surface Campaign and 
still maintains an individual advertising 
campaign. Surely we have never con- 
sidered for a moment dropping our own 
individual campaign just because we 
participate in the Save the Surface 
movement. 

As a matter of fact, we recognize 
that the Save the Surface Campaign 
means we must be still more specific 
in our individual campaign. It is true 
the association campaign perhaps re- 
lieves us of some of the necessity we 
used to feel to educate the public to 
the fundamental necessity of paint as 
a protection and, therefore, enables us 
to devote more of our own copy to 
the specific. 

The only change in our advertising 
attitude after the Save the Surface 
Campaign was launched was to empha- 
size our own products and trade names 
a little more prominently. Instead of 
talking outside painting we talked 
SWP more specifically; instead of talk- 
ing the need for varnishing the floors, 
we talked Mar-Not Floor Varnish 
more specifically; instead of discussin 
the benefits of painted walls, we talk 
Flat-Tone more specifically, etc. 

If a concern is going to sit back and 
wait for its business to increase as a 
result of its participation in an associa- 
tion campaign without an _ individual 
drive of its own, I am afraid it is 
going to be deeply disappointed. It is 
going to be disappointed in the results 
and it is going to be disappointed in 
advertising and perhaps critical of ad- 
vertising. 

It is ay true that the larger the 
concern the better position it is in to 
cash in on its association advertising. 
But no matter how large the Rust Craft 
Publishers, Inc. might be, if they con- 
fined their advertising to the Greeting 
Card Association campaign, they might 
very quickly find some much smaller 
competitor greatly enjoying the benefits 
of this general advertising because he 
was smart enough to go direct to the 
trade with a campaign of his own, with 
an individual line of goods, with a good 
assortment of tie-up displays for his 
windows, his counters and his local 
papers. In fact, that is just what hap- 
pens and I dare say the concerns in 
our own industry getting the most out 
of the Save the Surface programme are 
not necessarily the largest concerns, 
but rather are the concerns most active 
in tying up their own advertising and 
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promotion efforts with the Save the 
Surface idea. 

Association advertising can only be 
—— It cannot talk specific things 
t cannot play up one raw mater:a! 
against another, as for instance, White 
Lead vs. Prepared Paint. It can only 
talk paint and painting. It is up to 
the individual advertiser to let the 
ublic know his belief that his particu 
ar product is the best to save the sur 
face or that his greeting card has certain 
individualities that recommend it as 
the best for the holiday season. 

I can conceive of no industry 
association programme which could be 
expected to put its individual members 
across by its association campaign. 

Tue SHerwin-Witiiams Co., 
>. M. Lemperty, 
Director of Publicity. 


Detroit Adcraft Club 
Reorganized 


The Adcraft Club, Detroit, was reor- 
ganized at a meeting held on November 
20. The new organization will be affili 
ated with the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World and will have a 
broader scope of membership. It al- 
ready has 166 members enrolled and 
seeks to increase this number to 1,000. 
The club will Have permanent club 
rooms at the Hotel Tuller. 

Frederick Dickinson, advertising and 
assistant sales manager, Hupp Motor 
Car Company, was elected president; J. 
Fred Woodruff, general manager, Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company, vice-president; 
Vernon I. Shobe, assistant general man- 
ager, Zenith Carburetor Company, sec 
retary, and Elmer P. Grierson, busi- 
ness manager, The American Boy, treas- 
urer. These officers together with 
Clinton F. Berry, advertising manager, 
Union Trust Company; eorge B. 
Sharpe, advertising manager, Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company; Wal- 
ter K. Towers, advertising manager, 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company, and 
Charles Voelker, president, Adver- 
tisers’ Bureau, constitute the board of 
directors. 


Hubert Sackett Heads Bonded 
Products Corporation 


Hubert Sackett, recently with the 
Ivan B. Nordhem Company, outdoor 
advertising, New York, has been elect- 
ed president of the Bonded Products 
Corporation, a new organization which 
will manufacture and distribute grocers’ 
and druggists’ specialties. Mr. Sackett 
was formerly general sales manager of 
the N. K. Fairbank Company, “Gold 
Dust” washing powder and “Fairy” 
soap. He was with the latter company 
for nineteen years. 

Henry. E. Pray, formerly general 
sales: manager of the Sawyer Biscuit 
Company, Chicago, “Crispo” biscuits, is 
sales manager of the Bonded Products 
Corporation. For a number of years 
Mr. Pray was engaged in sales and 
plant management work with the Na 
tional Biscuit Company. 
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Buyers Abroa 


Order goods from advertisers 
in the American Exporter 





Costa & Ribeiro, Loimitada 
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“Truth in Research’’ 
as well as in 
Advertising 


The Farm and Home Bureau of Com- 
mercial Research is not at all ortho- 
dox, for it has nothing to prove. 





Itsreportsdonotendupwitheloquent J ay 
perorations, pointing with pride to 
the fact that the real meaning of the | /s 
whole thing is that you must buy Bi 
“adequate space in order to take advan- be 
tage of this wonderful opportunity.”’ 


The whole purpose of this depart- 
ment is to get facts, and to put them 
into the hands of advertisers and 

agents in either the raw or the inter- 
preted state as they prefer. 


Only occasionally does the research 
bureau make investigations which are 
intended to have any general applica- 
tion. Practically all of them are al 
planned to get definite data affecting 
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ed the sale in rural communities of some 
specific class of merchandise. 


The reports affect both dealer and 
consumer conditions and not infre- 
quently are of a confidential nature. 


n- ; 
o- The fact that thif department is under 

the personal direction of Mr. A. W. 

Fulton, in itself assures accuracy and . 
nt an unbiased viewpoint. 
to 
he Is there any way the Farm and Home 


xy | Bureau of Commercial Research can 
| be of service to youP 





The Farm and Home 
Bureau of Commercial Research 
t- ’ is at your service 
without cbligation 


- | FARM”"FOME 


The National Magazine of Rural Life 


. h DAVID R. OSBORNE, Advertising Manager 


PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 


eatin i sak, oe 


RS Ma ate 


re WILLIAM A. WHITNEY, Advertising Counselor 
d- SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
re 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 6 Peith Qoum, Mew Yak 


J. Lewis Draper J. W. Hastie 
g Western Manager New York Manager 
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Anti-Typical Advertising 


Get Out of Step with the Throng and You Are Bound to Attract 
Attention 


By Robert H. Isbell 


OOSEVELT outshone the 

public men of his time, not be- 
cause he was the typical Ameri- 
can, but because he was not. 
There was no American in public 
life like him. Being a typical or 
representative American or any- 
thing else is no distinction, but 
lack of distinction. Henry Ford 
is anything but the typical example 
of the modern mogul of indystry. 
His fame rests upon being anti- 
typical. John Wanamaker is not 
the representative big merchant. 
A hundred merchants could qualify 
as that. He is typical of nobody 
except John Wanamaker. 

These three figures are men- 
tioned, not because of the things 
they have done, but because of the 
publicity they have received for 
doing the things they have done. 
The world likes to talk and read 
about them because each one of 
them is regarded as one out of 
many instead of one among many. 
They have refused to be classified. 

It is not too much to believe that 
the anti-typical enjoys the same 
supremacy in the advertising 
field. At least, it undoubtedly en- 
joys it with the consumer of ad- 
vertising — the reader—who is 
prone to tire of any. monotony, 
even the monotony of excellence. 
The anti-typical advertisement, the 
one that may not instantly be 
classified as to species, habitat and 
disposition, is a refreshing and 
welcome acquaintance wherever 
found. Folks like to meet up with 
new faces. It makes the old crowd 
bearable by making its members 
practically invisible and hence al- 
tocether negligible. Who will not 
hail the message that does not run 
trie to type, regardless of how 
fine the type may be, as a most 
delightful gift of the gods? 

Tt takes no intensive research to 
discover that, as in many other 
fields. the tendency of advertising 
thought and practice is to drift 
into well-defined classes, with a 


fully developed class consciousness. 
Professional formulas grow in- 
sidiously, but none the less surely. 
Where can you find an advertiser 
or an advertising writer who has 
not felt the inhibitions of the in- 
visible barriers whenever he ap- 
proached a campaign? Let’s ad- 
mit that there has come into being 
a certain mental and physical 
format for food advertising, for 
automobiles, for toilet goods, for 
men’s clothing and so on. Such 
being the case, it is easy to con- 
ceive of a situation on which it 
would be a greater compliment to 
tell a man he had produced a poor 
example of, say corset advertising, 
than to tell him he had produced 
a fine example. The first opinion 
would at least imply that there was 
something out of the ordinary 
about the exhibit, while the latter 
might mean merely that the 
canons and conventions of corset 
advertising in general had been 
religiously observed. 


SOME ANTI-TYPICAL EXAMPLES 


In spite of their relative scarcity, 
we do not have to seek out the 
anti-typical advertisements. They 
seek -us out. There is no escape. 
That is the beauty of it—from the 
advertiser’s standpoint. When 
watch advertisements have become 


standardized with fine gray pen’ 


borders and hand-lettering, how 
they enhance by contrast such anti- 
types as the Gruen advertising 
with its alluring medieval flavor 
and the Elgin historical series with 
its appeal to the spirit of high 
adventure! Who doesn’t remem- 
ber the stir the original Big Ben 
copy created—to hark back to a 
classic example of the anti-typical 
—which alas! in the course of 
time has proved its greatness by 
providing a favorite formula for 
the typical? 

It is not unusual to hear people 
say there is a surfeit of advertis- 
ing—that the market is over- 
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whelmed with more than it can 
absorb.. Let us venture to say 
there is no surfeit of advertising; 
no more than there is a surfeit of 
literature, education, food, light or 
air. But let us not brashly deny 
that there may be a surfeit of the 
same kind of advertising. Who 
would dare say that there were 
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the deadly enemy of interest. 

The recent Packard advertise- 
ment about America discovering 
the Packard and vice-versa is not 
typical automobile copy, not even 
a typical Packard advertisemert. 
The man who would bet on any- 
body’s passing that page without 
halting for pure joy, would bet 
on Carpentier -_s 
Come to think of i 
the automotive field 
is particularly rich in 
hardy pioneers to 
whom the traditions 
of the field have 
meant only something 
to be avoided. There 
was the Hupmobile 
series of plain page 
copy that carried one 
plain message after 
another straight to 
the destination. And 
now, the travel series 
is advertising the 
same car by giving 
the public a free ride 
into far places and 
powerfully impress- 
ing its position in 
world industry. 

The golden stream 
of Texaco motor oil 
is just now the bright 
spot in the way of 
lubricants. It certain- 
ly does lubricate - the 
mental processes of 
the reader to the 
point of pleased ap- 
preciation. “Clean, 
clear, full - bodied”— 








THE STREAM OF OIL, IN COLOR IN THE ADVERTISEMENTS, 


GAVE THIS PAGE DISTINCTION 


already so many things to drink on 
the market’ that people couldn’t 
keep track of them, much less 
swallow them, after the advent of 
Anheuser-Busch Grape Bouquet? 
What rea? enthiisiasm in and out 
of Adland should reward, and 
probably does reward this depar- 
ture in soft-drink nomenclature! 
Doesn’t end in “ola” or “ade”— 
genuine triumph of the anti- 
typical! Yes, there are some 
advertisers who are positively 
convinced that monotony is 





that’s about all there 
is to it. But it is 
enough. For we hav: 
been told, Lo thes 
many years about the. blistering 
temperature of the cylinders, th 
film of oil and various and sundry 
details of engineering. Most o! 
us have come to believe that it is 
advisable to use oil in our et! 
gines; also that we make bette 
speed with gasoline than without 
it. There is sucha thing as being 
over-educated, even in such simp! 
things as oil, gas, chewing tobacco 
and bread and butter. 

Once when somebody who had 
not profited as much as he should 
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have from the more advanced les- 
sons of Adland, committed the 
faux pas of remarking that all ad- 
vertisements. of men’s clothing 
looked just alike—at least to him— 
imagine his consternation to find 
his naive indictment upheld! 
“Well, what of it?” exploded 
the exasperated master of his 
craft. “Aren’t all men’s clothes 
just alike anyway? 
Why shouldn’t all the 
ads be alike, too? 
The men would think 
there was something 
queer and indecent 
about these clothes, 
if we got away from 
the conventional in 
advertising them.” 
Did he or did he not 
analyze the reactions 
of his market accu- 
rately? Since then 
occasional bold spirits 
have flashed across 
the advertising firma- 
ment, inspired by the 
belief that whatever 
his outward observ- 
ance of clothes con- 
ventions, mere man 
secretly cherished the 
belief — maybe delu- 
sion would be the 
better word — that 
sometime or other 
there would material- 
ize raiment in some 
mysterious way dif- 
ferent from what he 
had always worn. 
\nd these same 
D’Artagnans—by no means a 
numerous breed—actually have 
dared break away from the 
typical in ‘action as well as in 
thought! Hirsh-Wickwire auto- 
matically made their clothes some- 
thing more than any other clothes, 
least in the minds of their 
purchasers, by making their ad- 
vertising something more than the 
regulation fine-clothes advertising. 
Same way with the McBedwin 
finish so admirably introduced by 
the makers of Adler Collegian 
Clothes. Here was a new subject 
to most men, and anything the 
advertiser cared to say on this sub- 
ject was news. He didn’t have to 
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talk style—these advertisements 
proclaimed style more emphatically 
than a page of words or a gallery 
of illustrations. Never was the 
modeling of a garment so well 
demonstrated as in the picture of 
the coat turned wrong side out. 
Next came the interesting bits of 
information about the why of the 
vent and the sleeve buttons. In- 


ONE OF THE SERIES OF UNUSUAL ADLER ADVERTISEMENTS 


consequential? What of it? In 
the midst of solemn rumble-bumble 
and text-book adjurations, any 
diverting by-play is heartening as 
well as interesting. 

Let’s be thankful that however 
nearly the principles of advertising 
may approximate an _ inexact 
science, from time to time adver- 
tisers spring forth to save the 
practice of advertising from be- 
coming an exact science. 

The mere fact that a certain 
series of exhibits or sequence of 
operations has induced a favorable 
reaction on the part of the public 
does not necessarily mean that a 
repetition of the process by some- 
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body else will bring a like result. 
If that were true—and quaint as 
it may appear, not a few hold it 
to be true—where would be the 
need for the creative advertising 
man? A card index in charge of 
the office boy would serve quite 
as well. 

Being clever means the same 
thing in advertising as elsewhere. 
It means being merely sensible. 
The clever advertisement, it 
seems to me, is the one that 
takes the least-traveled and hence 
speediest route to the conscious- 
ness of the reader. And whatever 
its physical make-up and literary 
content, the clever advertisement 
is the anti-typical advertisement, 
not to be confused with its neigh- 
bors; and hence surpassing its 
neighbors, however elegant their 
raiment and immaculate their 
characters may be. 

Let’s consider the song in which 
the central figure is one James, 
surname unknown, a staunch in- 
dividualist, who presumably is held 
up to ridicule by the superficial 
creator of the lyric. Suppose the 
unthinking do cry Ha! Ha! be- 
cause “They were all out of step 
but Jim.” Who gets a song dedi- 
cated to him? Who is the one 
interesting figure, the one power- 
ful personality of the host? One 
of the automatons? Not at all. 
They merely belong. They are 
typical. It is Jim who achieves 
fame! He is something far more 
than super-typical. He is anti- 
typical. Let us hope he enlisted 
in the advertising business the 
moment he shed his uniform. 


Chattanooga Company Planning 
to Advertise 
The Good Grape Co., 


recently or- 
ganized in Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
which has obtained distribution for its 
product through 200 bottlers in more 
than 14 States, is planning an adver- 
tising campaign. An advertising agency 
has not yet been appointed. 


Muscle Shoals Real Estate 
Advertised 
John J. Nyhoff, of Birmingham, a 
real estate operator in the South, is 
offerin: Muscle Shoals real estate 
p mene | page advertisements in Chat- 
tanooga, Nashville and Birmingham 


newspapers. 
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Boosting the Baker by Adver- 
tising “Sun-Maid” Raisin 
Bread 


The co-operation of bread bakers i 
now being sought by the Sun-Mai 
Raisin Growers in their advertisin 
campaign. In trade papers the Sur 
Maid Raisin Growers advertise tha 
sixteen big illuminated signs will ar 
pear in_ strategic positions in an 
around New York city to spread th: 
name of “Sun-Maid Raisin Bread.” 

“Every baker,” reads the co y, “wh 
realizes what this means for him, an 
is wide enough awake to get back o/ 
our ryt * with his salesmen, shoul: 
drop us a line at once. 

“We have the plan, we have the 
advertising material, we offer the prizes 
to make hard work worthwhile amon; 
the salesmen, only waiting for word 
from the bakers. 

“And meanwhile we are advertisin, 
to the housewife to ‘Let the Baker 
bake for you.’ ” 

he advertisement does not forget 
the grocer for it tells him that he wil! 
share in every enterprise which spreads 
the demand for Sun-Maid Raisins, and 
he is urged to “get back of raisins 
while the push is on.” 

A_ novel twist is given to the closé 
of the advertisement which reads “Sun 
Maid Raisin Growers, Fresno, Cal., 
and everywhere else.” 


Automobile Advertisement of 
1908 Still Produces 


An advertisement of the International 
Harvester Co.’s “auto buggy,” published 
in a farm paper in 1908, has just 
brought a response from a northern 
Wisconsin farmer who asked for a cata 
logue. Under date of November 5 
1922, the farmer wrote: 

“Will you please send me a catalogu: 
of your auto buggy. I am sending you 
a picture of the auto buggy of which 
I would like a catalogue.” 

Attached to the letter was a clipping 
of the advertisement. 

The vehicle described in this adver 
tisement was the forerunner of th 
International Harvester Co.’s present 
line of International trucks ranging 
in size from 2,000 to 10,000 pounds 
capacity. 

This pioneer vehicle was powere: 
with a two-cylinder air-cooled engine 
and was cranked at the side. The body 
followed the lines of the spring wagon 
which -was useful to the farmer both 
as a passenger vehicle and for hauling 
light loads of produce to market. Th« 
“auto buggy” was equipped with solid 
rubber tires and a removable rear seat 
was provided.—Motor World. 


formerly with th: 
Ronalds Press & Advertising Company 
Montreal, has joined the Los Angele 
office of the L. S. Gillham Company 
Inc., Salt Lake City advertising agency 
He was at one time with The Cramer 
Krasselt Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


F. F. Pohlman, 
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FIRST 


HE readers of The New York Times form 
the greatest buying power in the world. 


In the metropolitan district of New York, 
with a population of approximately 9,000,000 
people, it is read by the largest group of intel- 
ligent, discriminating and responsive persons 
ever assembled by a newspaper. 


The Times has the confidence of its readers 
and offers an unequaled advantage for an ad- 
vertising campaign in the world’s greatest 
metropolis. 


The New York Times is distributed in 
10,000 cities, towns and villages throughout the 
world. Its net paid sales on Sunday are 


550,000 copies. 


In ten months of this year The New York 
Times published 19,945,668 agate lines of ad- 
vertising, a gain over the corresponding period 
of last year of 2,152,581 lines and an excess 
over the second New York newspaper of 
6,689,516 lines. 


Boston Globe Philadelphia Public Ledger 

Baltimore Sun St. Louis Globe Democrat 

New York Times San Francisco Bulletin 
Minneapolis Tribune 


Des Moines Register and Tribune 


Guy % Osborn 


Incorporated 


Tribune Building, Chicago 


Detroit Office: St. Louis Office: 
Ford Building Globe Democrat Building 
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St. Thomas’s Church 
Fifth Avenue and 53rd Street 
New York 


a ee 


O architects read 
the advertising 


pages of ARCHITEC- 


Homa 
> 


: TURE? In the office of 
eereyry e Mr. Bertram G. Good- 
hue, one of the architects of St. Thomas’s 
Church and the architect of the New Nebraska 
State Capitol, ARCHITECTURE scores 100%. 
Not only are the text matter and the adver- 
tising pages of ARCHITECTURE read by the 
head executives, but by all the draftsmen and 
the specification writers and the designers. 
ARCHITECTURE reaches the “yes” and “no” 
men of the organization, and it is read by each 
man who has the power either to choose a build- 
ing material or to veto it. 
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HE following members of the office of Mr. 
Bertram G. Goodhue are readers of the text 
and of the advertisements in ARCHITECTURE: 


Do you read the Do you read the 

Name text? advertisements? 
BERTRAM G. GOODHUE Yes Yes 
F. L. 8S. MAYERS ° - 
0. H. MURRAY 
HARDIE PHILLIP 
E. T. JAGO 
A. C. WHITTLESEY 
J. P. WILSON 
WILLIAM WESSEL 
E. L. CHISHLING 
ROYAL DANNA 
HENRY BOAK 
W. K. HARRISON 
F. W. BOWEN 
F. H. E. WALKER 
A. C. SMITH 
G. C. STYLES 
FRANCIS LLOYD 
H. S. BENT 
R. P. RODGERS 
E. J. MATTHEWS 
EUGENE WESTON, JR. 
JOHN EDWARDS 


2 @ 3 8 8 8 8: 2-686 08 6 &.¢ & tse 


Send for our Architectural Merchandising Service 


iblished by CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


. E 1 i 
’ Fifth Avenue, New York = Tremont Butlins Bae, 
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ust between 
ew énglanders 


OCATION counts. The factor of 
propinquity— convenience, acces- 
wffy, sibility—enters quite as much into the 
‘ satisfactory handling of your advertis- 
ing as in the direction of your produc- 
tion. Absentee control in either case 

is a handicap. 


That’s why, to New England manufacturers, the fact that 
we too are in New England has a definite value. Our lo- 
cation, our nearness to you and the fact that you deal 
directly, without inconvenience or delay, with responsible 
executives—all these things combine to increase the effi- 
ciency of the service rendered by this organization. 


And-—in a different sense of the word—there’s another 
element of “nearness” between this organization and New 
England manufacturers. A nearness in interest as well as 
in location —the sort of understanding that results in 
closer co-operation and a greater value received per dollar 


of advertising spent. 
jobbers 


Ten years or more of service for each of seven of our §ece to 
clients suggests the value received by those we serve. Just The « 
between New Englanders, we'd like to discuss your own 
advertising with you. 


WALTER B. SNOW AND STAFF 
Advertising 


Charter Member of American Association of Advertising Agencies 


60 HIGH BOSTON 


STREET MASS. 
paper uw 


increase 
found tl 





Getting Jobbers, Dealers and the 
Public Together on One Contest 


Manufacturer of Gainsborough Hair Nets Draws Attention to Limerick 
Contest 


By James True 


| AS year, a manufacturer of 
‘a line of packaged specialties 
selling at five and ten cents ob- 
jected to a tentative advertising 
campaign because he thought the 
copy and drawings too undigni- 
fed, too flippant and unusual for 
the purpose. 

But his advertising manager 
was convinced that only the un- 
usual would arouse the public out 
of its indifference. He argued 
that a flippant piece of copy with 
a smile in it was, under the cir- 
cumstances, better than weighty 
claims and conventional drawings 
to advertise articles sold at trivial 
prices. He finally won the day; 
the campaign ran practically as 
planned, and it proved to be the 
most successful the company had 
ever used. 

Recently, The Western Com- 
pany, manufacturer, of Chicago, 
followed the same principle, in a 
measure, to develop the New 
York market on Gainsborough 
Hair Nets. Conventional meth- 
ods of merchandising were not 
getting satisfactory results. Be- 
cause of the bobbed hair fashion, 
the business on hair nets had 
fallen off, and both dealers and 
jobbers were inclined to indiffer- 
ence toward them. 

The company looked around for 
a campaign that was somewhat 
sensational, and that would meet 
the peculiar condition of the mar- 
ket, and found it in an adaptation 
of the limerick contest idea. The 
contest ran for seven weeks. The 
most remarkable feature of it was 
the achievement of the company in 
securing the co-operation of its 
distributors and thousands of 
dealers. 

Last year a New York news- 
paper used a limerick contest to 
increase its circulation. This paper 
found that it could get many more 
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replies by requiring contestants to 
write a last line only, rather than 
a complete limerick. The company 
took advantage of this tact, also 
of the paper’s advertising of its 
own contest, and confined all of 
its advertising to one paper be- 
cause it was convinced that the 
readers were already interested in 
the idea and would respond 
readily. 

Sixty-one prizes were offered 
for each of the seven weeks. They 
included a hundred-dollar first 
prize, ten other cash prizes total- 
ing one hundred dollars, and fifty 
packages of hair nets. The win- 
ners were the contestants who, in 
the opinion of the judges, pro- 
duced the best last lines to the 
limericks of which the following 
is typical : 

To mermaids, Old Neptune one day 
Said, “Don’t let your hair float away. 


A Gainsborough net 
Will hold it while wet, 





The advertising began July 31, 
with a series of 14- and 28-line 
teaser advertisements. After that, 
the weekly average was about 
2,400 lines, the combined lineage 
of five advertisements. The 
judges appointed were well known 
and assured the fairness of the 
contest. The rules governing the 
contest were printed in every ad- 
vertisement and on all coupons 
furnished dealers; they were 
headed, “Read These Rules,” and 
because of the time and trouble in 
assuring their legality they are re- 


peated here: 

1. Contest open to everyone. No pur- 
chase or expenditure required. 

2. Use of coupon suggested—not re- 
quired. Please write plainly. 

3. The decision of the judges’ is final. 

4. In case of ties, prizes tied for will 
be awarded to the authors of each tying 
answer. 

5. Prizes will be paid through dealers 
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mentioned on cotipons or through Gains- 

borough dealer nearest the winner. (Said 

winner will be notified.) 

6. No segeeeay is accepted 

the Western Company for the loss, delay 

or non-delivery of any answer or coupon. 
1 answers to Gainsborough Lim- 

erick No. 4 must be received at G. P. O. 

Box 545 not later than 2 P. M., Mon- 

day, September 17. 

A new limerick and prizes will be 
announced, and the names of prize- 
winners published each week during this 
contest in this paper. 


Address all answers to “Gainsborough 
P 


Hair Nets,” G O. Box 545, New 
York. 
“The campaign practically 


doubled our business in New York 
in seven weeks,” said M. J. Har- 
ford, advertising manager of the 
Western Company, a day or two 
after the contest closed. “Further- 
more, jobbers are still intensely 
interested in our nets and we have 
assurance that their salesmen will 
keep up the good work in seeing 
that dealers keep our display 
cabinets and material well dis- 
played. Many dealers have se- 
cured more publicity than they 
ever had before, and we believe 
that they will continue to boost 
our goods. One jobber opened 
more than 600 new accounts, and I 
am sure that we could not have 
been so sutcessful had we not 
been able to secure the enthusi- 
astic co-operation of the jobbers’ 
salesmen. 

“We first prepared a portfolio 
that explained, with simple draw- 
ings and brief statements printed 
in large type, just what the con- 
test was. In this we presented all 
of the advantages to the dealer in 
stocking and featuring our goods 
during the term of the contest. 

“In several instances we were 
able to get a jobber’s salesmen to- 
gether and talk with them, and we 
had not the slightest difficulty in 
selling them to a man on the 
proposition. We offered them 
something new and _ interesting, 
something that their trade would 
consider because of its novelty and 
because it promised to sell the 
goods for them. Besides, we of- 
fered the jobbers’ salesmen par- 
ticipation in the contest. While 
they could not, of course, submit 
any last lines, we offered them 10 
per cent on all cash prizes won by 
patrons of their customers. 
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“When we could not sell the 
salesmen direct we sent this offer 
to them with the portfolio, which 
we asked them to carry with then 
and read, as much as possible ‘vo 
their trade. This was not so satis- 
factory, but it is surprising how 
readily the men took to the propo- 
sition. We also furnished them 
with an extensive line of dealer 
material, lithographed cards, 19! 
by 36 inches, in four colors, vivid 
window strips, cards for counter 
display, and extra coupons for 
dealer distribution, besides the 
counter cabinet to hold the stock 
assortment. 

“The jobbers and their sales- 
men liked the plan because it gave 
them a definite, attractive propo- 
sition that, because of its novelty, 
would quickly gain the attention 
and overcome the indifference of 
the retail trade. And I do not 
know of another contest of any 
kind that was put up to the dealer 
in just the same ‘way. 

“Rule 5 explains the keynote of 
the dealer attraction. In award- 
ing the cash prizes we notified the 
winner to call at a certain time on 
the dealer whose name was men- 
tioned on the coupon, provided he 
had stocked our nets. If he had 
not bought, we sold him on the 
fact that one of his customers had 
won a cash prize, and that, in 
awarding it, he could gain a lot of 
favorable publicity in his neigh- 
borhood. Nine times out of ten 
we stocked such dealers easily, 
even with the small cash prizes. 
Then checks made out to the win- 
ners were sent to the dealers for 
presentation. 

“With the hundred-dollar prizes 
went a remarkable demonstration 
for the fortunate dealer who was 
mentioned on the coupon. We 
announced the winner and _ the 
dealer in our advertisements, as 
we did with all the other cash 
prizes; but we attracted a crowd 
in awarding the big prizes. 

“For a day or two, besides the 
newspaper announcement,  sizns 
across and in the windows adver- 
tised that Hope Hampton, the 
movie star, would award the hunr- 
dréd-dollar prize in the store at a 
certain time. This usually attracted 
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Financial 
Advertising 


A letter and a reply: 


Moira, N. Y., Oct. 21, 1922. The Christian 
Science Monitor, Boston, Mass. “May I ask 
if you would unreservedly recommend, as to 
honest business methods and dealings, any of 
the bond or stock brokerage houses who ad- 
vertise through your financial columns?” 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 23, 1922. “Permit us 
to say that before accepting the advertising 
of a seller of securities, an investigation is 
made as to the standing of the advertiser and 
as to the safety of the security. It is the inten- 
tion of The Christian Science Publishing 
Society that only advertisements of reliable 
dealers shall be accepted, therefore we as- 
sume that the methods of the advertiser will 
be honest.” 


This policy is strictly carried out and contributes 
materially in bringing satisfactory results reported by 
many financial advertisers. 


Rate on financial advertising, 50 cents a line 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 
Member A. B. C. 


Published in Boston and Read Throughout the World 
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many people and gained valuable 
publicity for the dealer. Then, in 
every instance of the kind, we sent 
out a camera man to photograph the 
dealer with Miss Hampton and the 
winner. And we reproduced such 
photographs in our advertising. 

“In other words, the dealers 
participated in the contest. While 
only eleven could gain the full 
publicity, all stood an _ equal 
chance. And they all had the 
chance to get their names and ad- 
dresses in the paper as awarders 
of the smaller cash prizes. 

“So practically all of the dealers 
we sold either trimmed their win- 
dows with Gainsborough material, 
or allowed us to do so, featured 
the cabinet and signs in their 
stores, and passed out as many 
dealer coupons as possible. We 
gave them new strips and cards 
and coupons for each week of the 
contest, and this kept up the in- 
terest by adding variety. We 
printed 6,000,000 of the special 
dealer coupons for store distribu- 
tion, and used them all. 

“Before the contest and during 
the first week or two we trimmed 
875 windows with contest mate- 
rial. These were windows of the 
larger stores which we used ex- 
clusively. There were several 
thousand who gave us part of 
their window space, or entire 
windows, which they trimmed 
themselves. 

“The contest cost approximately 
$20,000. The volume of business 
it produced has not been, as yet, 
accurately determined; but we 
know that it has been entirely 
satisfactory, from a sales view- 
point, and that the profit will pay 
the cost of the entire campaign 
several times over. It has also 
toned up the morale of distributor 
sales organization—given a iast- 
ing stimulus to the market. 

“Of course, the contest was a 
feature that was of interest to a 
large class of the public. But I 
am sure that the results secured 
would have been impossible had 
we not first sold the jobbers solid- 
ly and furnished them with a 
simple means of selling the deal- 
ers, before and during the time we 
advertised to the public. The 
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jobbers, salesmen and dealers whio 
co-operated with us are really 
responsible for the success of the 
plan.” 


Chicago Banks Hold Exhibit of 
Financial Advertising 


Chicago banks and investment house 
co-operated in staging an all-day exhii 
of their advertising November 23 
the Morrison Hotel, Chicago. More tl 
seventy banks and investment fir 
contributed to the exhibit. Edward 
Jordan, president of the Jordan Mo 
Car Company, Cleveland, spoke at 
luncheon meeting on “The Greate: 
Business in the World.” In the eveni 
Ralph Parlette talked on “The Fin 
cial Shepherd—His Sheep.” The day’ 
programme was in charge of the finan- 
cial division of the advertising counci 
of the Chicago Association of Com 
merce. 

“The trouble with advertising in the 
i said Mr. Jordan, “is that it has 
een written by bank presidents and 
sales Managers and production engi 
neers and doctors and lawyers. The 
advertising man brings in a piece of 
copy and one of these men wants to 
change it to describe some particular 
part of the bank or the mechanism of 
a machine. The public is not interested 
in this. It has another point of view 

“Suppose you have a girl named 
Sallie Jones. She wants to buy some 
thing next summer if she can save 
enough money to do it. In the adver 
tising matter sent out by the hank 
there is nothing for Sallie , Bm There 
is too much of the statement and the 
big pillar stuff in it. It may be inter 
esting to stockholders, but it does not 
interest Sallie. She does not under- 
stand it. You go to a magazine in which 
Ring Lardner, Gouverneur Morris and 
twenty other writers have contributed 
People are in the habit of reading those 
pages. If you want to write interesting 
advertising all you have to do is t 
write something on the advertising 
pages that will satisfy those sam: 
readers and be interesting to them 
You must fill your advertising with thr 
human element so that it is in keeping 
with what the readers of that magazin 
want.” 


Sphinx Club Dinner 


The Sphinx Club at its 181st dinner, 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New Y« rk, 


on November 21, heard addresses by 
L. T. Russell, editor of the Newark, 
N. J., Ledger, and Harry C. Spillman 
of the Remington Typewriter Company. 


Hugh K. Taylor, formerly editor of 
the National Lumber Merchant, has re 
signed to become business manager and 
editor of The Retail Lumber Dealer, 
Chicago, the official organ of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers Associa- 
tion. 
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BUYING POWER! 


A Most Important Factor When 
Distribution 

Out of a total Net Paid A. B.C. circulation of 

6,562—there are 

5,451 Dealer-Readers 


verage buying-power of well over 
$100,000.00 


That’s one reason why The Record carries 
more agency-placed advertising than any Busi- 


ness Paper covering the retail] furniture field 
exclusively, 


Analyzing 


Having an a 


Have you Tate cards and A.B.C. state. 
ments for yo 


ur files? Our Service 
Department will gladly send them. 


THE GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE 
RECORD 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
VICTOR B. BAER co. EDWARD R. FORD co. SAM LEAVICK 
1265 Broadway 53 W. Jackson Blvd. 924 Union Trust Bldg 
Room 804 Chicago, 111, 
New York City 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
The January 


Number of The Record Is Dis- 
tributed D 


uring the Mid-Winter Markets 
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GOOD HARDWA ARE plankets the 
hardware trade — hardware dealers 
d like it—it gives the advet- 
circulation (all retail 
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7 20,000 st stores. 


Is there onder that GooD 
ipDWARE Y corged ahead? 


oo 
Hardware 


THE aT PUBLISHING comPanyt 
RADE pivisioN 
am. Building, Be* York 


Advertising Growth 
In January 1921, @ ger carried E+ | 
pages of advertising. 804 Boe" are carrl 
in January, 1922—6 © of Lg in open — 





nrers’ INE, issue of January 5, 1922- 
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isiswh 
Wwe said 
in Januar 


~the story now is of 
even grea fer increase~ 


GOOD HARDWARE has steadily come 
up from the bottom of the heap toa point 
where it is the leader in the monthly field. 
For the last six months its advertising reve- 
nue has been greater than that of any other 
hardware monthly publication. 

‘We are always glad to tell the why’s 
and wherefores of this unusual growth. 


Advertisers who place contracts 
O e now for 1923 can secure the 
benefit of the present low rates. 


Trade Division 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Butterick Building, New York 


ardware .- 
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Printed by C. J. O’Brien, Inc. ° 
New York City u al 
Bound by Geo. McKibbin & Son Busit 
Brooklyn, New York sues 
“The American Architect Specification the 1 
Manual” issued by The Architectural appel 
and Building Press, Inc., publishers of Th 
the American Architect, is 6% x I! 
inches in size and contains 252 pages. grow 
pot wee hae | or — tec h n 
times each week, perhaps many times mend 
each day. licati 
ht is not strange, therefore, that INTER- gene! 
LAKEN Book Cloth, “The Standard - 
Since 1883" in strength and durability, Fo: 
was chosen for its covers. UJ we ule 
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7a OT only is an INTERLAKEN Book Cloth der t 
Lay il Binding durable enough to resist HARD Engi 
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USE, but it also is sufficiently strong indus 
to withstand ABUSE. _ thi 
. electr 
Our cloth bound booklet “Getting Your Book- er 
let Across” points out many ADVANTAGES that and 1 
result from binding worth-while books i in cloth. throu 
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Write for a copy today. 
_ INTERLAKEN MILLS, 


Providence, R. I. pe ru 
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Growth of the Trade Press 


siness Papers and Daily Newspapers Are about Equal in Number 


Ropertson Paper Co. 
MonrTvitie, Conn. 
w of Printers’ Ink: 
Ve are anxious to get a list of cer- 
trade journals, and would greatly 
preciate your kindness if you can 
ly us the names and addresses, 
‘lhis is what we should like to see: 
agazines that would be of interest to 
lesale .and retail hardware trade, 
!1 electrical appliance trade, per- 
ry and toilet lotion trade, factory 
ware and automobile accessories trade. 
Ropertson Paper Co., 
Bennetr WELLs. 


EGINNING with the issue of 

October 13, 1921, there ap- 
peared in Printers’ INK a series 
of articles on “Business and the 
3usiness Press.” The dates of is- 
sues and page numbers on which 
the instalments will be found are 
appended. 

These articles traced the origin, 
growth and influence of trade and 
technical publications. The tre- 
mendous number of business pub- 
lications is something that is not 
generally realized, however. 

For example, the uninitiated 
would assume the lists requested in 
the above inquiry call for only a 
few moments’ work. As a matter 
of fact, N. W. Ayer & Son’s 
American Newspaper Annual and 
Directory lists 114 publications un- 
der the heading “Automobile, Gas 
Engines, etc.” This includes jour- 
nals covering the entire automotive 
industries, 

The Annual gives twenty-two 
electrical papers and twenty-one 
hardware journals. The perfumery 
and toilet lotion trade is reached 

rough a variety of publications. 

‘here are two in the toilet article 

i, three dealing with soap and 
fumery, seven concern them- 
lves with the doings of barbers, 
n gy vey and manicurists. Fi- 
, four are listed under “Cos- 
ics.” 
n introduction to the classified 
of trade, technical and class 
inlications in Ayer’s Annual, by 
H. Neal, executive secretary 
he Associated Business Papers, 
. Says, in part: “The publica- 
of the ‘Wealth of Nations,’ by 
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Adam Smith in 1776 was the real 
beginning of the business press 
history. The first business 
paper in the United States, and 
possibly the first periodical in the 
world primarily devoted to busi 
ness, was the predecessor of th 
present New York Commercial, es- 
tablished in 1795, and then known 
as the New York Prices Current. 

“In the first American Newspa- 
per Directory, issued by George P. 
Rowell in 1869, there were just 
fifty-six publications listed under 
the heading of ‘Commerce and 
Finance’ and ‘Mechanics.’ 

“Today, Ayer’s American News- 
paper Annual and Directory shows 
no less than 250 different classifi- 
cation of papers, devoted to spe- 
cial fields, comprising more than 
5,000 separate publications. : 
Those papers which may be con- 
sidered as wholly or in part busi- 
ness papers number about 2,300, 
almost equal to the number of 
daily newspapers.” 

The history of the business press 
is as fascinating and as instructive 
a study as the story of any other 
major commercial activity. The 
articles in the Printers’ INK series 
listed following take up the begin- 
nings of these publications, the de- 
velopment of the specialized me- 
dium’ serving a single trade or 
industry, the progress of editorial 
specialization, the record of accom- 
plishments and a hint at future 
possibilities —[Ed. Printers’ InK. 


October 13, 1921, page 7. 
October 20, 1921, page 61. 
November 3, 1921, page 85. 
December 1, 1921, page 69. 
December 22, 1921, page 25. 
January 26, 1922, page 41. 
March 2, 1922, page 49. 


Union Oil Company Plans 
Western Campaign 


The Union Oil Comping of Califor- 
nia is planning to conduct an advertis- 
ing ee in California, Arizona, 
Oregon, ashington, Nevada and 
British Columbia for “Union” gasoline 
and “Aristo” motor oils. The Los 
Angeles office of Lord & Thomas will 
direct this advertising. 





A Woman Interviews Henry Ford 


Henry’s Views on White-Collar Men, Industrial Relations, Cigarette 
Smokers and Such 


By Eleanor Gilbert 


N Detroit there are three classes 

of people: the poor, the rich, 
and those who would have been 
rich had they once taken a flyer 
in Henry Ford’s “wildcat stock.” 

Almost every native you meet, 
according to his own account, 
had a chance to buy up a good 
share of the original Ford busi- 
ness for a mere trifle. Everybody 
knew Henry Ford “when.” The 
butcher remembers him asking for 
a little credit over Sunday. Mid- 
dle-aged gentlemen fondly recall 
boyhood days when Henry Ford 
mended a bicycle for them. The 
Fords must have lived in a ter- 
ribly congested neighborhood in 
the early days, for the num- 
ber of women who lived “right 


across the way from the Fords” 
and frequently lent them sundry 


household items must by now be 
as large as the most recent pas- 
senger list of the Mayflower. 

Like many another native son, 
it cannot be said that Henry Ford 
is universally loved in his own 
town; at least not among his 
industrial peers. His radical ideas 
as to wages; his strikeless man- 
agement; his extraordinary effi- 
ciency, naturally feed the quite 
human jealousy of other manufac- 
turers. Yet the air is thick with 
tale and anecdote; some true, 
some mythical; but as they grow, 
they tend to convert the per- 
sonality of the practical automo- 
bile magnate into a fascinating 
legendary figure. 

I had heard so many tales of 
Mr. Ford’s history and personal 
peculiarities that my own impres- 
sions even after several interviews 
were blurred. It was difficult to 
untangle my observations from 
the traditions about him. The tales 
of his pride, his obstinacy, his il- 
literacy, I had to shove into the 
background before I could form 
a definite, independent portrait of 
his paradoxical and unexpectedly 
interesting character, 


My particular reason for seek- 
ing the interview was to get his 
authentic point of view on the 
woman-in-industry question As 
the employer of perhaps 100,000 
people, Mr. Ford’s opinion was of 
special interest to one who be- 
lieves in enlarging woman’s com- 
mercial opportunity. I had been 
told that in the Highland Park 
plant only 600 of the 55,000 em- 
ployees were women. This was 
not accidental, nor due to the 
nature of the work. It was 
simply the operation of Mr. 
Ford’s theory—increase the num- 
ber of men earning good wages 
and you increase the number of 
women who can be married. 


FIRST, A TRIP THROUGH THE PLANT 


So, armed with a brief-cas 
bursting with statistics on women’s 
great contribution to industry | 
sought out Mr. Ford. I had 
hoped to snatch a half hour out of 
a busy man’s day. But Mr. Ford 
was more than generous. He not 
only talked to me for the greater 
part of an afternoon, but on sev- 
eral days thereafter. Most cour- 
teously he insisted on my getting 
a complete view of the Ford in- 
terests, so for three days a car 
called at my hotel each morning 
and I was Cook’s-toured by vari- 
ous officials to the Ford plants 
shipyards, dams, blast furnaces 
model villages, hospitals and other 
developments that he has sprin- 
kled over the State of Michigan 
The utmost hospitality was shown 
me—every question answered. 
Several ambitious executives, dur- 
ing the course of a most agreeable 
luncheon, even gave me a con: 
densed course in crap shooting— 
one of the few Ford enterprises 
that failed. 

The first time I entered the 
glass-encircled office that hasn't 
even “Private” marked on tht 
door, I received a quick impres 
sion of an ynexpectedly young 
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The best dealer helps— 
Foi Qnd the most economical 


He not 
greater T: the advertising agency production manager, Giant Ads 


r out of 


on str are a tremendous advantage in convenience and economy. 
st at nt He has only to send us a good press-proof of the finished 
eo in advertisement and we do all the rest, including the enclosing 
sa and mailing. No extra copy to write, no extra layouts to make, 
morning art work or engravings to buy, and no typesetting to bother 
by vati- with. This means a big saving to both the agency and client. 
plants Because Giant Ads are exactly like your national copy in 
urnaces text and illustration, they are certain reminders of both your 
ad other advertising and your product. Displayed at the store where 
‘chigan your goods are on sale, they are sure to remind the prospect 
3 show ho has been sold by your copy in magazine or newspaper 
iswered wut forgets to buy. Write or phone for rate card, descriptive 
es, dut- ooklet and samples. 
grecable NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 


117 East 24th Street, New York 
Phones: MADison Square 9676, 9677, 9124, 10258 
Pittsburgh Office: Century Bldg. Phone: Smithfield 1162 


IANT ADS 
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ish man. For a moment I did not 
recognize the slender, wiry figure, 
rather over middle height, and in 
demeanor more quiet and unasser- 
tive than the car that bears his 
name. But as we sat at opposite 
sides of his flat-top desk in the 
noon sunlight, I saw that there 
were innumerable fine lines un- 
der the shrewd, smiling eyes, and 
in the straight line of mouth and 
the firm chin there was evidence 
of an unalterable will, right or 
wrong. I began to feel a little 
wobbly in my intention to convert 
him to feminism or to anything 
else. The room was sparsely fur- 
nished, a few chairs, a large flat- 
top desk, a book-case with a light 
cargo, and conspicuous on the 
wall, a framed letter from 
Thomas Edison, cordially com- 
mending Henry Ford’s §anti- 
cigarette stand. There is a rigid 
rule against anybody in the or- 
ganization smoking cigarettes, and 
no doubt the obnoxious weed is 
not lighted in Mr. Ford’s presence. 


WOMEN IN BUSINESS 


Mr. Ford was in a reminiscent 
mood, and so he sat talking about 
his early beginnings, his fidelity to 
his original plan of being a man- 
ufacturer of improved farm ma- 
chinery, not of pleasure cars 
alone, and from that he wandered 
to another favorite subject—his 
plans for diverting his workers 
from city to rural living. The 
only subject on which he was 
comparatively reticent was the 
one which had prompted my visit. 

However, it was quite obvious 
that he holds that chivalric atti- 
tude toward women which accords 
them high praise for everything 
they do, but recognizes only one 
legitimate environment for a 
woman—the home. Some women 
are unfortunate enough to have 
to work for a living, orphans and 
widows, for instance, and if they 
happen to be dependents of former 
employees, they can have a job in 
the Ford plant. But a young 
woman who prefers to be self- 
supporting seems to be a speci- 
men not found in Ford biology. 

Women should be trained to 
regard marriage as their career. 
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Young men should be encouraged 
to marry early, and the Ford 
theory is that they all would if 
they could afford it. So, although 
he believes in thrift for men and 
for householders, he condones in 
women a purposeful extravagance, 
It is natural and commendable 
for women to dress attractively, 
He told the story of the widow 
of a former employee who was 
given a job in the Ford plant. 
One day she came bursting into 
the office excitedly. She couldn't 
find her $400 fur coat. Yes, she 
wore it to work every day, and it 
was terrible to lose it because she 
still had $100 to pay on it. From 
most employment managers with 
some knowledge of the working 
woman’s budget this would have 
brought forth some moralistic re- 
flections on the stupid extrava- 
gance of the _ self-supporting 
woman. Not Henry Ford. He 
smiled approvingly at the im- 
pulse which made this woman 
deck herself out, instinctively 
groping toward her real sphere 

This brings to mind the Ford 
attitude toward employees gen- 
erally. He does not operate any 
of the paternalistic welfare plans 
that are common in other organ- 
izations. He has no _ clubhouse 
for workers, no children’s play- 
grounds, no picnics where execu- 
tives and employees meet in 
awkward cordiality. Nor does he 
camouflage the nature of wurk by 
making a showplace of his fac- 
tory—if one excepts Mr. Ford's 
enormous pet power-house, white, 
tiled, shining, immaculate and 
germless as a hospital operating 
room. The factory is merely 
clean, well-lighted, with ample 
safeguards against accident, emer- 
gency hospital rooms, and _ the 
other provisions that some self- 
complacent employers regard as 
welfare work, but which here is 
taken for granted as a necessary 
part of plant equipment. 

Yet, notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of familiar paternalistic 
methods, the long arm of his or- 
ganization does stretch into the 
private lives of his workers. A 
goodly part of the profit-sharing 
is available to employees, only 
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The Purchasing Agent to 
succeed has to know facts. 
No. 6 of a Series. 


is Job Is to Know 


The purse-strings of industry are held by 
the Purchasing Agent. 


The Purchasing Agent for manufacturing, 
mining, engineering and all the other 
industries knows that his success depends 
on knowing about the latest inventions— 
the newest mechanical devices. Naturally 
he reads Popular Science Monthly. 


Every month 250,000(A.B.C. Guaranteed) 
men read— 


al o 
Popular Science 
MONTHLY 
. vertise to Men through Men's Magazines 
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nd the Printer’s 
Word Is Law! 


HE PRINTER is the court of last resort 

in the matter of closing date for the Annual 
nuary Show and Reference Number of 
oTOR. For, upon him falls the problem of 
ercoming the gigantic mechanical difficulties 
printing and binding a magazine containing 
er 400 pages of editorial matter and advertise- 
nts, much of it in colors, in time to be on sale 
January 2nd. 


So we must have all copy and cuts in our 
nds by December 10th. We cannot permit 


is big annual number to be even a single day 
te in reaching the 75,000 motorists, dealers and 
anufacturers who will pay $1.00 a copy for it. 


And we cannot permit the slightest delay in 
oadcasting the announcements of our adver- 
ers to every State in the Union. For that, 
ter all, is one of the most important features of 
is wonderful issue of MOTOR. 


If your copy and cuts have not been sent by 
e time you read this page—please send it at 
ce, as final forms will positively close on 
ecember 10th. 














119 West 40TH Sr. 


New York ; 
Detroit 


Kresge Bldg. 
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provided their surroundings and 
responsibilities are such as Henry 
Ford approves. There are some 
definite and some tacit rules, and 
if a man or his family persistently 
ignore these requirements or sug- 
gestions, he may forfeit - his 
bonus. He will not be fired—at 
worst, he is “transferred.” They 
don’t fire individuals at the Ford 
plant except in extreme cases. A 
man unsatisfactory in one depart- 
ment is transferred to another, 
and sometimes he is offered this 
transfer for reasons beyond his 
own intelligence. 

There is a story told that in 
his peregrinations among the vari- 
ous departments one day, Mr. 
Ford came upon a large office con- 
taining some forty men in neat 
business suits, meditating over 
indexes and ledgers. 

“And who are these?” asked 
Mr. Ford, in the manner of 
Alice’s Duchess. 

“Bookkeepers, may it please 
you,” answered the department 
executive. 

“Off with their heads!” or- 
dered Mr. Ford. “White-collar 
men.” Which, being given a 
Fordian interpretation, meant that 
these men were to be offered a 
transfer from the office to the 
factory. Of course, if the book- 
keepers didn’t want to become fac- 
tory hands, it was their privilege 
to resign. 

“White-collar men” are an 
abomination to Henry Ford, and 
the sight of bookkeepers seems 
to stir within him a homicidal im- 
pulse. To him only the men in 
the factory who make things 
grow under their hands are pro- 
ducers. This has rather odd con- 
sequences in an organization noted 
for its super-efficiency. For a 
long time the recording end of 
the business was notoriously in- 
adequate.- When he made of the 
Detroit, Toledo and Ironton Rail- 
road an appendage ‘to his other 
industries, one of his first acts 
was to cut down the clerical force. 
As a result, the road did not 
comply with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission requirements 
and was the last one in the coun- 
try to file monthly reports. 
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Henry Ford does not believe 
in “book-learning” as such. 
didn’t go to college, didn’t 
his son to college, and woul 
permit a college-trained ma 
be smuggled on the payro 
he could help it. But it is c| 
acteristic of him that he rus 
unhesitatingly into realms r« 
ing a fundamental theorrti 
training, such as_ internat 
finance, the nature and fur 
of money, the anti-social n 
of interest and so forth, and 
dogmatic in his conclusions 
discussing these subjects. 

Yet Ford’s alleged illitera: 
rather exaggerated. If one 
judge by a three-hour mono! 
in which the man talked of a }: 
variety of things, Ford is at | 
the intellectual equal of the 
age successful business man 
has missed a classical education. 


FARSIGHTED, WHEN OPPORTUNITY Is 
ON THE HORIZON 


His extraordinary success is at: 
tributable pre-eminently to the ex 
traordinary opportunity—the hugd 
market for a low-priced car. See- 
ondarily in importance is hi 
super-mechanical mind, coupled 
with a courage unusual in thd 
type of inventor. The _ machine 
is his god, and all his politica! and 
social theories are explained } 
him as growing out of some me 
chanical improvement. He ol 
serves the River Rouge wasteful! 
trailing its water power througi 
Michigan. He harnesses it to 
dam here and there. Behold 
there is cheap power, a factory, 
new community planted in th 
healthful countryside instead 
dissipating its strength in th 
cities. His tractor has stimulate 
within him hopes of so reducin 
farm drudgery that “all fiel 
work on the farm can be done i 
twenty-one days each year.” Thi 
farm folk’ will ultimately hav 
plenty of leisure for other occ 
pations or the more gracefu! « 
joyments of life at least equal 
that of the city dweller. 

Those close to Henry For aj 
sert that in the execution of hi 
plans he is domineering, obstinatt 
with a will entrenched in con 
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crete, blind to another’s viewpoint 
once his mind is made up. The 
lieutenants who survive are those 
who learn acquiescence. They must 
be able to say “Yes, Mr. Ford,” 
and say it sometimes when it is 
inconceivable that anyone with 
common sense can take his 
quixotic plans seriously. But he 
not only takes his plans seriously 
—he carries them through suc- 
cessfully, thereby confounding the 
trained men who observe him 
achieving the impossible during 
the time they express assurance 
that it can’t be done. He asks 
the impossible of his men, and 
often gets it. Many of the best 
changes and improvements in his 
car are a result of his insistence 
in the face of expert objection. 


THE PRICE OF PIONEERING 


He counts no costs when mak- 
ing his various experiments in in- 
dustry and sociology, thinking in 
terms of things rather than of dol- 
lars. He has the high-grade me- 
chanic’s pride in turning out only 
high-grade products, and he is 
actually more concerned about 


producing a good car than merely 
a business of dollars-and-cents 
profits. With great complaisance 
he led me out to a corner store- 


room in the Dearborn plant. 
“There,” he said, “is the first Ford 
car ever built, and there hasn’t 
been any basic change in it since 
the day I designed it.” When I 
murmured something about the 
self-starter, he dismissed it as a 
trifling improvement. What he 
originated cannot be said to have 
been changed basically. 

This personal pride of achieve- 
ment, running into almost im- 
perial ambitions, manifests itself 
in some paradoxical phases. There 
is obvious in the Ford character 
an eagerness for personal glory 
that sometimes expresses itself in 
petty jealousies; on the other 
hand, there is a total absence of 
the rapacity that one expects in 
a commercial baron. It is incon- 
ceivable that Henry Ford would 
ever attempt to corner a market 
simply to make a fortune for him- 
self. Though he does not say 
so, his attitude is that of a steward 
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rather than the proprietor of vast 
wealth. The profits that remain 
after due deductions for his bonus 
and profit-sharing plans and 
perennial price reductions are re- 
invested in more Ford enterprises, 
giving more employment and pro- 
ducing more products of use. 
Thus his interests and control 
have spread beyond the original 
automobile manufacturing plant 
into other kinds of production, 
and even into mines and rail- 
roads. 

Now, although there may be a 
sober questioning of the wisdom 
of so vast a power lying in the 
hands of one individual—for as 
is well known, all of these enter- 
prises are strictly Ford-controlled 
and the voice of alien director or 
stockholders are not heard with- 
in the gates—yet this wealth and 
power seems operated only for 
useful industrial expansion. Ford 
does not, like many other rich 
men, squander his wealth in any 
of the usual forms of indulgence. 
The Fords do not go in for os- 
tentatious living. Other of the 
Detroit manufacturers, some whose 
fortunes were made in the Ford 
plant, are housed in sumptuous 
new palaces, sail the seas in 
kingly yachts, buy empress’s pearls 
for their womenfolk, and flaunt 
their wealth in other spectacular 
ways. 

The Fords live in comparative 
simplicity. Out in Dearborn, not 
far from his boyhood home, he 
has an estate with a big, com- 
fortable house, though it is by no 
means comparable to the lavish 
museums which many men of 
less wealth call home. Nor has 
Henry Ford any of the cultivated 
sport tastes of the average self- 
made rich man. If he ever 
achieved any prowess on the golf 
links or as a hunter of big game, 
the fact has been carefully con- 
cealed. His only extravagant 
private sports were the famous 
Peace Ship, and his anti-Jewish 
propaganda, and these were the 
rare ventures that neither profited 
him nor the world much. In 
fact, an unfeeling office man said 
that the only things that came 
back from the trenches before 
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THE SHREVEPORT TIMES 
SHRPVEPORT, LOUISIANA. 
Gentlemen : 

We beg to advise that it is a pleasure to give you a 
contract for 7,000 inches, or 98,000 lines of space, to 
taken out within the next twelve months. We have signed 
this contract with a full realization that a considerable ir.- 
crease of business will be necessary to justify this ex- 
penditure. 

We attribute the vast increase in our business of the past 
few months to our advertising, out of which we have cer- 
tainly gotten more than our money’s worth, in the Shreve- 
port Times, for it certainly delivers the goods. The in- 
fluence of the large and increasing circulation of your paper 
throughout our trade territory is such that we consider this 
contract one of the best investments we have ever made for 
our mail order department. 

We are satisfied to have the Shreveport Times as our 
advertising medium. 

With best wishes for your continued growth and success, 
we remain. 














Very truly yours, _ a TF 
n phe ae! are 


ANSAS 


Asi > ree 
VIIA 


=i 
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The same reasons that led the Saenger 
Drug Company to double their advertising 
contract with the Times next year should 
lead you, Mr. Manufacturer, to @ decision 
to make the Shreveport market a unit in 
your 1923 sales campaign. Returns are 
higher, for the amount of money and effort 
spent im promoting sales, than any other 
market in the South. Ask the salesman! 
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tore Anows/ 


And Has Contracted With 
The Times Accordingly 


Any newspaper man will tell you that 100,000 lines of display 
advertising is a very substantial amount of space for a retail 
drug store to contract for. 

The Saenger Drug Company at Shreveport probably would 
not have taken out a contract of this size had it not been for 
three things: first, they have had a vast increase in business, 
due to persistent advertising of their Mail Order Department ; 
second, they know the intensive power of The Shreveport 
Times in the compact, populous territory over which it is 
distributed; and third, they know more business will come 
from this territory with more advertising. 

You may not be particularly interested in whether or. not 
this retail Shreveport store uses one or one hundred thousand 
lines of space; but you are bound to respect their knowledge 
of conditions in this territory, and feel the significance of the 
confidence that led them to double the size of their annual 
contract with the Times. 


The Shreveport market represents a goal worthy any manu- 
facturer’s effort to win. The rich and heavily populated terri- 
tory adjacent to Shreveport has exceptionally high buying 
power. The population of Shreveport proper is around 60,000; 
but the business obtained through the city and territorial in- 
fluence of the Times places it in the class of much larger cities, 
and assigns campaigns to the Times that are otherwise re- 
stricted to cities of 100,000 and more. 

With its diversified resources and constant activity, this 
market always responds to the right sales cultivation. Because 
of its compactness, it is easily worked. And because of the 
dominance of the Times in every part of the market, only one 
paper is needed to sell it. 

In the light of analysis and comparison, the Shreveport 
market is the bright spot of the South. 


Che Shreveport Cimes 


Published Every Morning in the Year 


ROBERT EWING, Publisher JNO. D, EWING. Asso. Publisher 
s. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, World Bldg., New York, Representatives 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY, Mallers Bidg., Chicago, Representatives 
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Christmas were the canceled ex- 
pense checks of the party. His 
anti-Jewish agitation stirred a 
flurry of resentment at the out- 
set, but it soon began to flicker 
into sporadic mud-slinging, and 
ultimately died. out while nobody 
was paying attention. This cam- 
paign, however, was an illustra- 
tion of the Ford tendency to pro- 
ceed on a stubborn line of action, 
with no basis of accurate theory. 
The men who have contributed 
vastly to the building of the Ford 
industry are unknown names to the 
general public. The engineering 
brains, the assistant inventors, the 
finance experts and executives are 
known to very few, and publicity 
is tacitly forbidden them. Indeed, 
when one of the staff secured 
some brief fame on a reception 
committee at the time of a Presi- 
dential visit to Detroit, it was a 
source of great annoyance to 
Mr. Ford. He wants public recog- 
nition for no one but a Ford, and 
has not been known to make public 
acknowledgment of the valuable 
services of any man in his organi- 
zation. This attitude is noteworthy 
because unusual for the head of 
a vast industry. It is well known 
that the founders of the steel and 
railroad and other powerful 
groups developed a score of bril- 
liant young lieutenants and they 
were quite as proud of these 
young men as of their industrial 
achievements. 


PR-DE IN FAMILY AND IN PERSONAL 
ACHIEVEMENT 


the comments _ that 
amused me (and I have often 
wondered whether I missed a 
twinkle in his eye) was when he 
asked me whether I had met 
Edsel Ford. No, I hadn’t met 
him, although I had seen him in 
the office once. 

“Well, he’s only twenty-eight 
and he’s president of the Ford 
Motor Company!” Mr. Ford 
beamed. “How remarkable!” I 
ventured, but with the naked eye 
I saw no smile, only the paternal 
pride that any father might show 
over an energetic boy who had 
worked his way up from the 
bottom. 


One of 
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There is manifested repeatedly a 
peculiar desire for personal glory. 
Henry Ford wants honors to come 
to him, unsolicited. He is eager 
for praise, for a spontaneous pub- 
lic recognition. The Ford com- 
pany does not spend money on the 
forms of advertising common 
to other manufacturers. There is 
no blazing electric signs on Forty- 
second Street and Broadway 
advertising the Ford. Yet Ford 
factory methods and some of 
the unrelated and unique Ford 
activities have brought the man 
and the machine an enormous 
amount of unpaid-for publicity. 
There is a stream of visitors from 
all parts of the world to the Ford 
plant. One can hardly pick up a 
periodical anywhere that has not 
some reference to the Ford com- 
pany. Even the comic papers and 
the vaudeville stage are sponta- 
neous publicity-givers. Ford will 
not do the ordinary things to ob- 
tain publicity, yet he wants that 
publicity and personal glorification 
as much as the men who purchase 
it in the open market. 

In the matter of his senatorial 
campaign he exhibited little in- 
terest, and spent comparatively 
negligible sums, even left-hand- 
edly. But although he took no 
open active part in the campaign, 
his failure of election was a 
grievous disappointment, which 
was partly worked off in vigorous 
pressing of charges against New- 
berry. 

Some time, however, this desire 
for personal glory in unique ways 
leads to amazingly successful re- 
sults, The Ford Hospital is an 
illustration outside of industrial 
operations. Mr. Ford gives to few 
of the standardized public chari- 
ties. He likes to spend his money 
in ways of his own, but the Ford 
Hospital is a superb monument to 
the benevolent consequences of 
high-handed self-confidence. 

With some other local million- 
aires he at one time agreed to 
co-operate in the building of a 
fine hospital. Big plans went for- 
ward, but in a short time it was 
necessary to call for more con- 
tributions. Then Henry Ford as- 
serted himself. He offered the 
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alternative of himself withdraw- 
ing from the group or having the 
others withdraw, relinquish the 
plan to him, with the proviso that 
the finished institution be known as 
the Henry Ford Hospital. It can 
be imagined that the collaborating 
philanthropists did not yield with- 
out some protest, but when they 
did assent, Ford paid back to them 
their initial contributions and 
started afresh following his own 
ideas. Typically he went ahead 
without counsel from any specialist 
in hospital architecture. He used 
his. own. organization, suggesting 
to them what he thought a hos- 
pital should be like. What dire 
thing happened? 

Within a year there was erected 
on three city blocks a hospital that 
has become a model for thousands 
of specialists to visit yearly. It 
differs from most big hospitals, 
and is vastly superior. For one 
thing, there are no wards. The 
hospital consists of about 400 
rooms, each with private bath and 
with a window facing the spacious 
lawns outside. There are no in- 
side rooms, no dark corners any- 
where, and the building with its 
roof-gardens, sun-parlors and re- 
ception rooms resembles a high- 
class hotel. During the war the 
hospital was used by the Govern- 
ment, but afterward it came under 
typical Ford management with 
specific rules governing the Ford- 
hired physicians and the patients 
who may or may not be admitted 
to enjoy its advantages. 


FORD A LOVER OF NATURE 


Another characteristic Ford 
philanthropy is the large tract in 
the vicinity of the fashionable 
Grosse Pointe district. Several 
acres here are sprinkled with bird- 
houses, for Ford is a bird enthu- 
siast as well as that rarity among 
business-absorbed men—a genuine 
lover of nature. Very often when 
driving with business associates 
he will have the car stop on the 
countrv road because he has heard 
a familiar bird call. “Listen—did 
you hear it?” he will query. And 
usually the diplomats in the car 
will join in praise of the wood- 
land songster, even if inaudible 
and invisible to them. 
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This love of nature may explain 
the friendship of Ford with such 
distinguished cronies as Edison 
and the late John Burroughs. 
With Edison, of course, he shares 
also the inventor’s Utopian ideas 
of changing the face of the earth 
and its human institutions by 
means of machinery. Irreverent 
individuals have suggested that 
the famous Edison questionnaire 
applied to Ford might disqualify 
him for the meanest job in the 
Edison factory. Yet this hardly 
impairs the even tenor of their 
friendship, for the subject matter 
of the Edison posers is far re- 
moved from their common world 
dream. Both have the super- 
mechanical mind, working toward 
highly practical ends, and fitting 
most opportunely into an age 
which has found most of its 
solaces in the inventions of 
machinery. 

Outside of his immediate family 
however, there are probably very 
few individuals really close to 
Henry Ford. Somehow, although 
one is awed by a recollection of 
his achievements, the man himself 
lacks personal magnetism. In 
manner he is gentle, kindly and 
courteous. Yet he does not draw 
people as have other great leaders. 
Tradition has it that he would like 
to be a public idol, a_ beloved 
figure in American public life. He 
has, it is true, certain Rooseveltian 
qualities—deep sincerity, a genuine 
desire to be of service to humanity, 
a certain forthrightness, untiring 
energy, and the uncanny good 
luck that attended the latter’s 
many performances. 

But although there are many 
admirable qualities in the Ford 
personality, there is nothing ap- 
pealing. There is something 
mathematical in his human cal- 
culations. In a sense, he is inarti- 
culate, for he does not stir one 
by the fire and force of a con- 
templated far-reaching plan for 
human _ betterment—although the 
listener may have enough imagi- 
nation to weave a spell around his 
prosy outlines. 

One sums him up as a rare 
American product—a crude, tire- 
less force meeting an wunprece- 
dented opportunity. 
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Do Not Forget ME 


I cAm the cAmerican Farmer 


I own 148 acres of fertile land. I havea 
- wife and children and usually one or more 
hired men. I have a house and several 
farm buildings. I drive a car,and dress my 
family as well as the city father does. 

My house contains a piano, phonograph, 
radio set, rugs, carpets, curtains, furniture. 
My family and I buy books, attend shows, 
take vacation ttips. I am no different than 
other men. 

I am the average American Farmer. 


There are six-and-a-half-million like me. 
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The crops we raise have a yearly market value 
five times the total output of the automotive 
industry, twice as great as the combined 
output of lumber, iron and steel, clothing, 
flour mill products, and cotton goods.. 







I have money and must buy practically 
everything the city man buys. Don’t forget 
me. I read farm papers and buy the mer- 
chandise I see advertised there. 






Within the next few months I shall 
probably buy a new car. Certainly I shall 








4 buy clothes, shoes and food fot my family, 
toilet supplies, toys for my children, new 
phonograph records, and likely some pieces 
of furniture. 

oe If you want my business, tell me so— 

re , 

| in the farm papers that I read. 

al 

Ly I am the average American Farmer. 






Agricultural Publicity Committee 
76 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


_ 
v 





This committe employs no solicitors and represents 
no specific publications. All information published 
over this signature is absolutely impartial 
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The roots of buying 


OUR customer buys your goods 
because of what he thinks they are; 
or because of what he thinks you are. 


You ought to be less interested in 
his money and in the profit you'll 
get, than in what’s in his mind about 
you and the goods; because what’s 


in his mind is the root of his buying. 


Good advertising ought to do more 
than sell goods; it ought to put into 
the buyer’s mind the things you 
want there; the things from which 
buying grows. 

Most advertising just sells 
something; the best adver- 
tising goes to the root. That’s 


the kind of advertising we’re 
doing; and know how to do. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 


6 N- MICHIGAN AVE: CHICAGO 
111 FIFTH AVE - NEW YORK 
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Im igination-Stirring Copy Is 
Wanted 
“Tue News” 
New York, Nov. 7, 1922. 
Edit.» of Printers’ Inx: 

The article “Mr. and Mrs. Typical,” 
by I. K. Marsh, in Printers’ Tox of 
Octover 19, interested me very much. 
So did the letter of commendation on 
the article from J. A. DeVore in the 
issue Of November 2. I am inclined 
to think that both Mr. Marsh and Mr. 
DeVore are wrong, and that the retail- 
ers who’ use the polyphonic patter in 

ir advertising copy are right—at 
least. more or less right. 

Omar Khayyam, or Mohammed, or 

Elbert Hubbard once said something to 
the effect that if. he had only two bits 
to spend, he would buy bread with one 
and with the other hyacinths for his 
soul. Unwittingly most of us do the 
same thing, although few of us take 
our hyacinths straight. : 

The advertiser who sells to specialists 
must be specific, because he has a spe- 
cific product, especially intended for a 
specific job. A valve to an engineer is 
not something to be imagined, but a 
specific object to be specifically de- 
scribed. But the retailer of clothing is 
not selling so much material made up 
in a certain way, like a covering or 
package, but aspirations, ideals, whims, 
fancies and personal pride. His mer- 
chandise is permeated with a_particu- 
larly ephemeral quality called Style, 
which changes frequently in an effort 
to conform to a vague, general opinion 
called Fashion. (Clothing is the prod- 
uct of a certain amount of artistry and 
imagination, with line, color, propor- 
tion: these elements are vague and in- 
tangible to the whole human race. And 
the clothing retailer is selling to wo- 
men, the least specialized and most in- 
dividual audience in the world. ; 

\ very successful clothing retailer 
use] to advance as his thesis: “In this 
business you are dealing with that in- 
tangible something, or nothing—a wo- 
man’s mind.” And on this basis he 
set forth varied and astonishing con- 
clusions, many of which proved sur- 
prisingly right. : 

The clothing retailer is not selling 
a garment, nor a covering, nor a niece 
of merchandise as much as an effect; 
an! the customer is buying admiration, 
distinction, individuality and_ satisfac- 
tre 








































Last winter’s coat to every woman is 
just last winter’s coat—a _ distinctly 
known quantity of realized limitations. 
Whatever the style of it last year, it 
is now old and common; whatever the 
material, it looks worn and decidedlv 
maiter of fact. But the “robe of 
Gerona redolent of the Moyen age,” or 
the suit of ‘“Metclasse. in la_ mode 
suggestive of Chauve Souris” 
fea‘ured in the advertisements are new 
an marvelous habiliments to Mrs. 
Tvrical, although thev may mystify the 
ear! est etvmologist. Mrs. Typical could 
not describe the garments in words o 














one syllable, but she has an idea allur- 
ing enough to bring her into the store. 
Mr. Marsh comes close to the romantic 
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reality when he hazards the concluding 


when not under- 
incomprehensibility 
lends glamour and makes the merchan- 
dise doubly alluring.” While the valve 
manufacturer can use accurate descrip- 
tion in his advertising, the clothing re- 
tailer cannot, and falls back on im- 
pressions and generalities. 

here is a more patent justification 
of the terms used for colors. 1 sus 
pect that most of the terms mentioned 
in the article refer to brown. In the 
last two years we have been deluge 
with varieties of brown. ‘Color is one 
of the most difficult things in the world 
to describe or translate in words. Try 
to tell your printer over the phone, for 
instance, to do the next job in a soft 
high blue that has a bit of gray green in 
it, or a clay color of dull orange brown 
—and see what you get! Coles Philips 
will be able to follow you, but not the 
Typical pressman, or Mrs. Typical. 
When the clothing trade is suddenly 
confronted with a deluge of browns 
that run from the color of weak cocoa 
to the warm, deep purple brown of 
Cordovan leather, it wisely forswears 
any attempt at synthetic description, 
and plasters new tints and shades with 
new names. A russet that has com 
muned so long with Persian orange in 
the dye pot that it may be suspected 
of Near East tendencies is simply 
called (for instance) Koran, and left 
go_at that. (The instance is imagined 
—I do not know the color Koran rep- 
resents.) And both the retailer and 
the customer have something new to 
talk about. 

If Mr. Marsh will go out the next 
time in the early morning and take an 
early look at Mr. and Mrs. Typieal as 
they buy their morning papcrs; if he 
will observe the hordes of people in 
unlovely garb, tired looking, unhappy, 
starting out on the day’s deadly routine 
and duty and work, struggle and sacri- 
fice, he will understand better why they 
are subject to the spell of strange 
terms and novel nomenclature. The 
Typicals don’t want merchandise, or 
values, or service as much as a little 
happiness, an occasional thrill, a_spir- 
itual stimulation or soporific; and the 
clothing merchant is trying to interpret 
the rags and tatters and the “something 
to put on” of tomorrow into images 
that insnire and soothe ‘and satisfy. 
They are advertising the'r wares in 
terms of what they may mean to the 
people who buy them, and not as what 
they are. If you think this explanation is 
far fetched or fanciful, write a little 
women’s wear copy vourself and dis- 
cover the kind that calls for extra sales 
peonle and the kind that leaves the 
front door closed. 

“Tue News,” 
L. E. McGrvena. 


Manager Publicity. 


L. D. Calhoun Leaves Air-Way 
Corporation 


L. D. Calhoun has resigned as 
general sales manager of the Air- 
Way _ Electric Appliance Corporation, 
Toledo, 


opinion: “Perhaps, 
stood, that ver 


TATL” e24an 
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A List of 1,500 
Slogans 


Tue Basit L. Smirx System, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Have you ever compiled a list of the 
slogans of nationally advertised prod- 
ucts? Or could you tell us where we 
might find some data of this sort in 
back numbers of your journal? : 

We will appreciate any information 
on this head that you can give us. 

Tue Basit L. SmitH System. 


EGINNING with the issue of 

June 12, 1919, Printers’ INK 
started publication of a list of 
advertised slogans. Instalments of 
fifty phrases each were published 
at intervals until June 3, 1920. All 
told there were listed 850 slogans. 
The seventeen instalments will be 
found in these issues: 


June 12, 1919, p. 10; June 26, 1919, 
p. 20; July 10, 1919, p. 20; July 24, 
1919, p. 20; August 7, 1919, p. 149; 
August 21, 1919, p. 72; September 4, 
1919, p. 12; September 18, 1919, p. 20; 
October 23, 1919, p. 103; November 6, 
1919, p. 91; November 27, 1919, p. 28; 
December 18, 1919, p. 89; January 8, 
1920, p. 48; February 5, 1920, p. 40; 
February 26, 1920, p. 128; April 15, 
1920, p. 25; June 3, 1920, p. 28. 


Since then we have continued 
collecting the phrases. As they 
were obtained the slogans have 
been recorded on cards. One card 
is. typed to be filed in accordance 
with the wording of the slogan. 
A second card is filed under the 
name of the company employing 
the phrase. 

Altogether we now have a total 
of over 1,500 slogans. While this 
is by no means complete it has 
enabled us to prevent unknowing 
duplication. | Manufacturers are 
continually calling on us to tell 
whether a phrase has been used 
previously, and the list often per- 
mits of a definite answer to the 
question. 

In addition we are frequently 
requested to include a_ certain 
slogan in the compilation in 
lieu of registration at Washington 
which is no longer possible. We 
are always glad to have advertis- 
ers employ “The Slogan Clearing 
House” for this purpose—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 
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Ice Letter Thaws Cold Pros. 
pects into Warm Customers 


A form letter which was sent to 2,009 


Association as an illustration of the re. 
sults which a simple direct-mail cam. 
paign can produce. 

The letter, though apparently violat. 

ing many of the established canons of 
good correspondence, was successiul jp 
adding 340 new customers to the ic 
company’s list. The letter was care 
fully filled in, written on good station. 
ery, mailed under two-cent postage and 
read as follows: 
_ “You are receiving this letter because 
in our opinion you are not one of thos 
careless housewives who believe that 
ice is ice, and that all ice is alike 
There are as many kinds of ice, almost, 
as there are kinds of butter—good. bad, 
indifferent and worse. 

It doubtless would mean a great deal 
to you to know that when you ar 
using ice for fruit punches, desserts, 
and to cool the drinking water of your 
family, that that ice is as pure as it 
is humanly possible to make it—purer, 
in fact, than the water you use to 
drink. This is a great deal more than 
can be said for most ice that is sent 
into Boston kitchens today. 

It should mean a great deal to you 
also, to know that this ice has been 
made, specifically, to fit your ice-box 
not merely in irregular size chunks, but 
pieces definitely planned to give you 
the greatest amount of refrigeration 
with the least amount of waste. 

“Our wagons pass your door every 
single day of the year. Our drivers 
are gentlemanly, courteous and ar 
trained not to track mud onto you 
clean floors. Don’t you honestly be 
lieve, in view of these facts, that as: 
careful household manager, it would be 
a good idea to have us deliver your ict 
to you? 

“The cost is exactly the same as you 
pay for ordinary ice, that you know 
nothing about, and that may be impurt 
enough to cause you considerable worry 

“The enclosed card, which already 
contains your name and address, sim 
ply needs a stamp and dropping in the 
mail-box. It will bring our iceman to 
you on the day you have checked. We 
believe that once he delivers your ice 
you will want him to do so always 

“Tt will be a pleasure to serve you 
with pure, dependable ice. May we 
do so?” 


H. H. Fischer Organizes 
Advertising Business 


The Fischer Advertising Agency is 
the name of a new advertising bus: 
ness formed by H. H. Fischer at Nev 
York. Mr. Fischer was formerly with 
the New_York Telegraph, and Brooklys, 


N. Y., Citizen. 
will direct the 


This new compan q 
advertising of John F. Budd, publisher 


of “Custom House Guide. 
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The South the Coming El Dorado 
of American Development 


NE BILLION DOLLARS has been added to the income 
of Southern farmers by the rise in the price of agricultural 
products in the last two months as compared with the 

rices prevailing one year ago. ‘The total increase in crops is 
bbout $1,500,000,000 and of that two-thirds of the gain is in 
he South. 

This is merely indicative of the rising tide of prosperity through- 
put the Southern States. We have passed the ebb tide and slack 
yater and are now moving forward on flood tide. Broader than 
ever before will the progress of the South be. More diversified 
in industry and agriculture will be its business life. Towering 
fice buildings, schools, churches and hotels will tell the story, for 
they are but the expression of an activity which is spreading every- 
vhere in this section and which means that the South is indeed 
to be the El Dorado of American development. 

The story told in the following pages is merely suggestive of 
what is going on throughout the South. 

“The development of the South means the enrichment of the 
nation.” That statement, written nearly forty years ago to the 
Manufacturers Record by Hon. Wm. D. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, 
long known as the father of the House of Representatives, becomes 
more forcible as the South advances. 

According to the last census, the Southern States, in practically 
every line of business and industry, far surpassed the output of 
the whole country in 1880, and in some items as late as 1910. 
In the South, the nation has a mighty empire increasingly con- 
tributing toward the, country’s material advancement and pros- 
perity. Every dollar spent or invested in the South remains in 
the United States and adds to the wealth of the whole country. 
The development of the South’s great storehouse of raw materials 
and water-powers makes it the most fertile trade field for the 
manufacturers of this country. 

The magnitude of the buying power of the South can be realized 
when it is considered that this section is now producing: 

About 100 per cent of the country’s bauxite. 

About 100 per cent of the country’s fuller’s earth. 








About 100 per cent of the country’s turpentine and rosin, which 


is about 85 per cent of the world’s output. 


About 100 per cent of the country’s cotton crop (less a few t)ou- 
sand bales raised in Arizona and California), which is abou: 6 


per cent of the world’s cotton. 
About 100 per cent of the country’s cottonseed oil and peanut oil, 
About 100 per cent of the country’s sugar cane. 
About 99 per cent of the country’s sulphur, or more than three. 
fourths of the world’s output. 
About 99 per cent of the country’s phosphate rock. 
ysp 
About 93 per cent of the country’s cane syrup. 
About 93 per cent of the country’s sweet potatoes. 
About 92 per cent of the country’s crude barytes. 
About 90 per cent of the country’s aluminum. 
About 90 per cent of the country’s early vegetables. 
J > 
About 89 per cent of the country’s carbon black. 
About 80 per cent of the country’s rice. 
About 75 per cent of the country’s natural gas gasoline. 
gas g 
About 66 per cent of the country’s commercial fertilizers. 
About 60 per cent of the country’s natural gas. 
About 60 per cent of the country’s graphite. 
About 57 per cent of the country’s petroleum, or about 36 per 
cent of the world’s production. 
About 51 per cent of the country’s mica. 
About 50 per cent of the country’s quartz. 
About 50 per cent of the country’s lumber. 
About 48 per cent of the country’s asbestos. 
About 46 per cent of the country’s peaches. 
About 45 per cent of the country’s lead. 
About 42 per cent of the country’s zinc. 
About 42 per cent of the country’s chickens. 
About 40 per cent of the country’s asphalt. 
About 40 per cent of the country’s feldspar. 
About 36 per cent of the country’s corn. 
About 33 per cent of the country’s pyrites. 
About 33 per cent of the country’s talc and soapstone. 
About 30 per cent of the country’s lime. 
About 26 per cent of the country’s coal. 
About 25 per cent of the country’s apples. 
About 25 per cent of the country’s sugar. 
About 24 per cent of the country’s sand and gravel. 
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About 20 per cent of the country’s hay. 

About 19 per cent of the country’s wheat. 

About 18 per cent of the country’s cement. 

About 18 per cent of the country’s clay products. 

About 18 per cent of the country’s stone. 

About 17 per cent of the country’s white potatoes. 

About 16 per cent of the country’s coke. 

And the South has about 37 per cent of the country’s swine, 
one-third of the country’s cattle and milch cows, and about 19 per 
cent of the country’s sheep. 


Ten Years of Southern Development, Showing Percentage of 
Growth Since 1910 


Per Cent 
1910 1920 Increase 
PRN necicccndecsanescecs 32,480,343 36,306,855 11.8 
Area, Square Miles............ 945,000 945,000 ..... 
Manufactures: 
0 ee oe *$2,885,927,698 *$6,885,546,000 138.6 
lt *$3,158,388,799 *$9,808,114,000 210.5 
Power used, Horsepower..... 4,029,599 6,189,337 53.6 
Mines, Quarries and Wells:. 
GHEE Sacakhe slowcenésviecde *$657,011,924 *$2,274,509,653 246.2 
Mineral Products, Value...... $369,678,060 $2,285,835,000 518.3 
Power used, Horsepower....... *974,092 *1,983,545 103.6 
Farm Property, Value.......... $10,961,865,176 $21,685,380,495 97.8 
Farm Products, Value.......... *$3,915,000,000 $5,900,000,000 50.7 
Highway Expenditures.......... $30,000,000 $144,000,000 380.0 
Railroad Mileage............... 85,739 91,169 6.3 
A TR, ooh icesssivetin $628,487,700 $2,436,968,154 287.6 
Deposits, National Banks....... $899,203,608  $2,666,313,000 196.5 
Deposits, All Other Banks...... $1,056,732,000  $3,447,151,000 226.0 
Public School Expenditures... . . +$65,150,000 $204,225,100 213.5 
Assessed Value: 
Taxable Property............ $13,040,022,045 $29,072,775,000 122.9 
* Census figures. t 1908. 


The South with over 36,000,000 people and 945,000 square 
miles of land, has about one-third of the population and one- 
third of the area of the United States. It has three-fifths of the 
coast lines of continental United States. It has a greater com- 
bination of natural advantages than. any other equal area in the 
world. ‘ 

The South has the greatest natural gas fields known in the 
world. 

The South has the largest sulphur deposits known in the world. 
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The South has an estimated oil reserve of 55 per cent of the 
entire supply in this country. 

The South has three-fourths of the coking coal of the country. 

The South’s coal area is twice as great as that of all Europe, 
including Russia; and five times as great as all of Europe exclud- 
ing Russia. 

The South’s iron resources are in keeping with its coal reserves, 

The South has one-third of the mines and quarries capital of 
the country. 

The South has 40 per cent of the country’s forested area. 

The South has 55,000,000 acres of reclaimable wet lands. 

The South can raise the cotton and the wool with which to 
clothe the country and much of the world. 

The South can raise enough livestock to feed the country. 

According to the last census, the South has about 23 per cent 
of the number of manufacturing establishments (capitalized at 
more than $500 and excluding hand and building trades and 
neighborhood industries) in the United States. ‘The capital in- 
vested in these plants amounted in 1920 to over $6,885,000,000 
and the value of their products to more than $9,808,000,000. 
They give employment to more than 1,800,000 people. The 
amount of capital invested in Southern factories is nearly three 
times the amount of capital invested in manufacturing in the whole 
country in 1880, and within 13 per cent of the capital invested 
in manufactures in the rest of the country outside of the South 
in 1900. 

The South purchased over $6,094,000,000 worth of materials 
for its factories in 1919. 

The amount of capital invested in cotton factories in the South 
is about $850,000,000, which is more than four times the amount 
of capital invested in cotton mills in the whole country in 1880. 
The South is now consuming in its own cotton factories about 63 
per cent of the American cotton taken by American mills. 

The value of the mineral products of the South at the last 
census was $2,285,835,000. This is $295,000,000 more than the 
total for the whole country as late as 1910, and over $1,918, 
000,000 more than the total for the United States in 1880. The 
South has increased the number of its mines and quarries since 
1910, while the rest of the country outside of the South has had a 
decrease. The number of petroleum and natural gas wells in the 
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South has increased since the 1910 census by 195 per cent, while 
the increase in the rest of the country outside of the South was 
but 24 per cent. 

in 1920 the South produced about 26 per cent of the country’s 
coal, which was 98,000,000 tons more than the output of the 
whole country in 1880. 

Development of water-power in the South up to 1920 amounted 
to 2,249,600 horse-power, an increase of 1,257,659 horse-power 
since 1908. The maximum undeveloped water-power of the 
South is estimated at over 8,000,000 horse-power. 

The South on about 36 per cent of the total farm acreage of 
the country produced over 41 per cent of the country’s crop 
values in 1920. The value of Southern farm property in 1920 
was $21,685,380,000 or $1,245,000,000 more than the value of 
all farm property in the United States in 1880. 

The South in 1920 spent $224,180,000 for commercial fer- 
tilizers, or nearly twice as much as the whole country spent for 
fertilizers in 1910. 

The South’s 91,169 miles of railroad represents over a third of 
the railroad mileage of the entire country. 


The South spent on highway improvement through state high- 
way departments $150,000,000 in 1921, and it is estimated that 
over $400,000,000 will be spent in’ 1922 in the South under 


Federal, state and county supervision. 


The value of exports through Southern ports for the fiscal year 
1921 was over $2,294,189,000, or more than a third of the value 
of the total exports of the United States, and $519,205,000 more 
than the total value of the exports of the United States in 1910. 


National bank resources in the United States in 1900 were 
$5,048,000,000, while the South in 1920 had resources of $4,678,- 
000,000 ; deposits in national banks in the United States in 1900 
amounted to $2,506,000,000, while the South had deposits in 
national banks in 1920 of $2,666,000,000. Other bank deposits 
(state, savings, private, etc.) in the South in 1920 were $3,447,- 
000.000, compared with $4,400,000,000, the amount of deposits 
in all banks, excepting national banks, in the rest of the country 
outs'de of the South in 1900. 

The South spent on public schools in 1920 over $204,225,000, 
which is within 5 per cent of what the whole country spent in 
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1900, and $24,000,000 more than the rest of the country outside 
of the South spent at that time. 

The estimated true wealth of the United States in 1880 was 
about $43,642,000,000, while the estimated true wealth of the 
South is now approximately $70,000,000,000, or probably double 
the wealth of the whole country forty years ago. 

This array of facts on the South’s economic development out- 
lines the possibilities of this region of marvelous resources and 
achievements as a field worthy of cultivation by the business men 
of the nation. Viewed in the light of the fact that the South is the 
first section of our country to show a marked revival. of activity, 
and of the magnitude of development impossible to hold back 
now that business in this section is moving ahead on a solid 
foundation, it is a trade field that no business concern can afford 


to neglect. 





The Manufacturers Record, because of its forty years of work 
for Southern development, is recognized as the foremost business 
authority of the South. It is consulted by established enterprises 
and new concerns entering the field when in need of equipment 
and supplies. It serves successfully nearly a thousand advertisers, 
some of whom have been represented in its columns almost since 
the first issue of the paper. 

It is more enthusiastically commended at the present time by 
its readers in all sections and it exerts a wider national and inter- 
national influence than ever before in its history. 

It will be a pleasure to quote rates to those who are interested 
and to explain in detail something of the unusual service which 
this publication renders its customers. 

To secure prompt and reliable information covering the South’s 
resources and growth, the Manufacturers Record is essential. 
Subscription price, $6.50 a year. 

Through its Daily Bulletin construction and development infor. 
mation is furnished daily. Subscription price, $20.00 a year. 

Member of Associated Business Papers, Inc., and Audit Bureau 


of Circulations. 
Manufacturers Record 


Baltimore, Md. 
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How Dennison Determines What 
Part of Line Shall Be Pushed 


Committee Is Able to Tell, Also, Quantities to Be Made Up Each Year 
By H. Feldman 


HREE main departments stand 
out particularly in the analysis 
* the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company's organization—the pro- 
duction division, the sales divisio 
and the merchandising divisio 
It is the last, headed by the me 
chandise committee, which is by 
far the most significant since it is 
the co-ordinating force in the 
whole business. While the board 
of directors is a superior body, 
in the sense that Congress is su- 
perior to the War Staff, the actual 
conduct of the firm and the im- 
portant decisions in daily contact 
that make for regularization, bal- 
ance and other desirable results is 
in the hands of this committee. 
Moreover, as two of the six di- 
rectors are on the merchandise 
committee, the decisions of the 
two bodies are not likely to be at 
variance, 
This committee has eight mem- 
bers: the chairman, known as the 


merchandise manager, the factory | 


manager, 


the purchasing agent / 


and the chairmen of five subor-! 


dinate merchandise committees, 
known respectively as the jewel- 
ers’ committee, the crepe commit+ 
tee, the dealers’ committee, the 
holiday committee and the con} 
sumers’ committee. Among thes 
five sub-committees are distributed 

the responsibility for the 8,000 
items in the Dennison line, with 
final approval by the main mer- 
chandise committee. 

It is the merchandise committee 
which carries on the functions of 
Sales Engineering,” in the sense 
iat the planning of future proj- 

ts and other matters distinct 

om actual sales operation are 
nder its jurisdiction. It is the 
ister planning and control organ, 

e firm’s nerve centre, con- 

ling the operations of most of 


Reprinted by permission from I/ndus- 
| Management. 
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the other departments. The three 
major problems in this higher co- 
ordination that are assigned to the 
merchandise committee are: 

1. Determination of the type of 
product and service. 

2. Determination of the total 
amount to be produced in any year 
and the relative amount of each 
item. 

3. The actual scheduling month- 
ly and otherwise of the amount 
of each item needed for current 
sales or regular production, in 
special co-operation with produc- 
ing departments. 


THE IMPORTANT PLACE OF RESEARCH 


These three major problems will 
be the subject of the following 
pages. But since the basis of de- 
cision is a knowledge of the con- 
ditions, some facts concerning the 
research work of the company 
are first presented. 

Research service embraces the 
whole organization.’ The research 
division is headed by the assistant 
factory manager and has a staff 
of about sixty people. Its func- 
tions are subdivided among six 
departments, engaged, respectively, 
in commercial research, chemical 
research, mechanical research, 
methods research, time study and 
rate setting, and organization 
planning. The commercial re- 
search department is the one that 
has the closest relation to the 
merchandise and sales divisions, 
since it embraces the statistical 
tabulation of facts from various 
departments as well as all outside 
sources of information and it is 
this subdivision which will be de- 
scribed, reserving a discussion of 
the other five departments for the 
next article. It issues daily re- 
ports, weekly reports, quarterly re- 
ports, annual reports, special re- 
ports, special analyses, etc., and 
makes various investigations into 
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facts that might prove of help in 
making decisions. The daily re- 
ports and other time reports are 
thorough and prompt. Thus, even 
the daily report includes facts 
from the previous day’s mail in 
many cases, segregates the prod- 
ucts into well-defined groups, com- 
pares the sales so far this month 
with the sales on the same date 
last year for that month and com- 
pares the sales so far this year 
with the sales up to that date in 
the previous year. These reports 
embrace incoming orders, outgo- 
ing orders, cancellations, returned 
goods, number on payroll, and 
other pertinent facts. Special re- 
ports include long-range trends of 
sales and production, give sum- 
maries of business conditions and 
present forecasts. 

The firm thus gives the execu- 
tives a daily newspaper, and if 
their point of view is not up to 
the minute the responsibility is 
their own. 


HOW THE COMMITTEE FUNCTIONS 


To revert to the major func- 
tions of the merchandise commit- 
tee, the determination of the type 
of product and service which the 
firm shall offer to the dealer and 
to the consumer is the first. Since 
every interest is represented, co- 
ordination and final decision are 
secured. The article that passes 
approval at meetings of the mer- 
chandise committee has secured 
the consent or consideration of 
the sales division, the purchasing 
manager and the factory depart- 
ments represented, and its speci- 
fications meet the requirements of 
a true Dennisonian item. It thus 
represents a balance of policy with 
respect to design, quality, put-up, 
cost, method of production, price, 
discount, etc. 

As an aid to the determination 
of these matters, at least one-half 
of the time of each of the chair- 
{men of the five sub-committees 
represented is spent out on the 
road, making field contacts, ob- 
serving competitors’ goods and 
visiting customers. In addition, a 
splendidly worked out suggestion 
system brings in a stream of ideas 
from employees of the company 
wherever located. A third aid of 
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great importance is the conduct of 
four large retail stores in Boston, 
New York, Chicago and Philade!- 
phia, through which actual con- 
tacts with consumers is had. And 
lastly, experiments in limited areas 
often settle doubtful points as to 
the popularity of serviceability of 
an item. 

In the determination of the 
types of products three phases of 
the problem stand out prominently 
and will be discussed in the order 
named: 

(a) Diversification of products 
+to secure an all year business. 

(b) Standardization or “simpli- 
fication” to cut out unnecessary 
variation that leads to waste. 

(c) The maintenance of a re 
serve of ideas for possible meed. 

An analysis of the various prod- 
ucts showing the peak loads indi- 
cates an astonishing amount of 
seasonality. Thus to the surprise 
of the company’s officials, even 
poker chips were found to have a 
season, for the peak occurs in the 
fall when card enthusiasts prepare 
for cold winter nights. In spite 
of the large number of items man- 
ufactured the peaks do not iron 
themselves out, as one would 
think, and active intelligence must 
devise means by which the depres- 
sions must be filled out in order 
to secure continuous production 

Among the methods used are 
he discovery of new uses for old 
[poodueta and the development of 
new products. For example, the 
firm had been in the business of 
making fine boxes for fifty years 
before it realized that others 
besides jewelers would benefit by 
the use of fine paper boxes. In 
the meanwhile the jewelry box 
trade had led to serious problems 
in the employment of skilled labor, 
since lay-offs during the dull sea- 
son meant the loss of irreplace 
able employees. When the com- 
pany turned its attention to other 
possibilities it discovered an in- 
exhaustible field, and the move- 
ment begun eight years ago for- 
tunately came to a head last year 
when the jewelry trade was slack 
and the box business for jewelers 
suffered. The firm now includes 
as customers powder and perfume 
manufacturers, fine haberdashers 
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pen and pencil manufacturers, 
wholesale druggists, etc., and has 
reduced the seasonal problem very 
considerably in this manner. 

[wo uses for the old products 
which are of particular interest 
are the use of crepe paper for 
women’s hats, that helped to give 
a record year to the crepe depart- 
ment last year, and the use of 
sealing wax for ornaments and 
beads, which likewise brought 
very considerable business to the 
wax factory. These products were 
held back in 1920 for release when 
needed. 

In many instances new products 
were developed with the distinct 
purpose of maintaining continu- 
ous production in departments 
which would otherwise be sea- 
sonal. In the die printing depart- 
ment of the box department sea- 
sonal conditions were met by the 
addition of Christmas greeting 
cards which could be manufac- 
tured in the slack periods. Later 
this led to a difficult problem, since 
the salesmen received the item 
enthusiastically and began to over- 
sell the amount needed for this 
filling-in process, and it became 
necessary to limit arbitrarily the 
amount. 

Other items developed for flexi- 
bility are the handy box and the 
wax set. Both involve fine boxes, 
and if the fine box business should 
he slack, the two items could be 
pushed and the factory given 
work for. these special numbers. 
\nother example, now historical 
hecause the products have become 
major items, is the development 
of the spring holiday lines in or- 
der to keep the label factory busy. 


LINES INCREASE, BUT NUMBER OF 
ITEMS FALLS 


Those who misunderstand the 
1ovement for standardization of 
roducts as a temt€ncy to drab 
niformity would do well to study 
ie methods of the Dennison com- 
iny, since originality and con- 
ant variation are combined with 
growing reduction of wasteful 
iiscrepancies and changes. In 
pite of an ever-increasing line 
the company has reduced its items 
om 10,000 to 8,000 during the 
last few years by cutting off use- 
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less variations. 

In accord with other progressive 
firms in this field, the company 
is endeavoring to standardize the 
component elements or parts of 
various numbers so that they will 
be interchangeable, and more com- 
binations can be made from them 
at the same time that fewer parts 
in toto will be required. This will 
allow more resources for real 
origination, make possible the 
manufacture of greater lots and 
help in regularization by allowing 
for more manufacturing of stock. 

In the jewelry boxes, for exam- 
ple, three things were done. First, 
inside satin “necks” were made 
more exact so that those for boxes 
of the same size but different ap- 
pearance could be interchanged. 
Second, instead of varying the 
size of the boxes, the size of the 
wells in these satin linings were 
varied, thus accommodating dif- 
ferent types of jewelry, and third, 
intermediate sizes of boxes where 
useless were in some cases elim- 
inated. Similarly, thirty different 
sizes of folders for Christmas 
seals were reduced to eight, and 
these are adequate. Stock tags 
were found to have more varia- 
tions than were required for the 
trade, 

As an aid to economical pro- 
duction and _ standardization a 
censor supervises all orders for 
special goods that reach the fac- 
tory and frequently induces cus- 
tomers to forego some chance va- 
riation, perhaps in fractions of an 
inch that may have been wholly 
accidental. This saves money for 
all concerned because new jigs, 
molds and other implements are 
not required. Salesmen aid in the 
movement by urging stock sizes. 

This subject is mentioned here 
as one of the duties of the mer- 
chandise committee for complete- 
ness. To carry out this policy it 
has to resist the pressure of the 
salesmen and it requires will 
power as well as brain power on 
its part to withstand the appeals. 
Even more striking phases of the 
committee’s work will now be pre- 
sented. 

The merchandise committee goes 
on the assumption that it can tell 
the factory what to produce and 
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the sales department what to sell, 
and that both can make good in 
their fields. It therefore under- 
takes to decide long in advance 
what will be the total production 
of any year and the relative 
amount of each item that will be 
sold, and holds the sales force 
responsible for disposing of the 
predetermined amounts. Of course 
some room for readjustment is 
allowed, but this is likely to be 
costly, therefore the attempt is 
made to held it to a minimum. 

A concrete evidence of this pol- 
icy is the fact that in the case of 
Christmas seals, instead of first 
making samples and then printing 
those which are popular, the firm 
prints the samples and the product 
at the same time, leaving the 
printed sheets uncut and unboxed 
until necessary and preparing a 
few of the sheets for the use of 
salesmen and the mail-order divi- 
sion. This saves the make-readies 
and set ups of a many-colored 
process and has some features of 
economy that overbalance the 
earlier purchase of stock. This 
policy toward stock goods requires 
that the total relative amounts of 
each of the items be scientifically 
estimated for a year ahead, so 
that production may be econom- 
ically planned and sufficient facili- 
ties left for the orders for special 
goods. This is actually done, and 
in the following manner: 

On June 1 of every year the 
merchandise committee gives the 
factory an estimate of production 
for the next calendar year. That 
is, on June 1, 1922, the total 
amount of each line that need be 
produced in 1923 is estimated, and 
plans are made on that basis. The 
plan is controlling, and changes 
may be somewhat costly, depend- 
ing on the conditions. Formal 
modification of any estimate must 
be approved by the merchandise 
committee before becoming ef- 
fective. 

In making up this master sales 
plan one of the prime considera- 
tions is healthy and _ balanced 
growth, including especially sea- 
sonal regularization. The use of 
the yearly estimate allows for 
planning far ahead the many items 
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of an interdepartmental nature, 
since many departments work for 
others which need their output, 
These items include labels, tags, 
cartons, boxes, etc., with which to 
mark and pack the goods consti- 
tuting about 8 per cent of the total 
output and as they can usually be 
manufactured at convenient times, 
they are used as fillers for slack 
periods and depression points in 
the production schedule of any 
department. 

Christmas greeting cards were 
added to the line of Dennison 
goods to keep the employees at 
work in the die printing depart- 
ment when there was a seasonal 
slacking during certain periods of 
the year. The decision as to the 
addition of this line as an item 
involves another decision as to 
how much of the item shall be 
sold, for the salesmen sold : 
easily and soon the demand for 
such cards became large enough 
to overbalance the schedule. If 
the company were to accept all 
the business it could get in this 
line today it would have a new 
peak created by an item intended 
to fill up a hollow. 

The decision of the company to 
stop at the point needed to make 
for regular production and thus 
to restrict itself to about one-fifth 
of the sales in this line is a notable 
instance of sales self-control and 
sales engineering. The company 
sells only nineteen kinds, while 
the firms which are large factors 
in the greeting card business sell 
several hundred varieties. This 
moral decision is one of the sig- 
nificant evidences of character in 
the administration of the plant. 

The policy of “Make-Then-Sell” 
is shown in the seals sold for the 
Christmas line. When any num- 
ber is 85 per cent sold, it is with- 
drawn from the salesmen’s line 
and the other remaining lines 
pushed. Sometimes a repeat order 
for the popular numbers can be 
put through, but the intention of 
the company is to sell its full line 
and it therefore does not follow 
the path of opportunism. The re- 
sult is a minimum of waste 
through style experimentation. 
(To be continued) 
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in Advertising is reliable only when based on 
demonstrated past performance. What we have 
accomplished for our clients through the power 
ness sell of a Dominant Advertising and Merchandising 
. This Idea is an open record of results. 


the sig- f : 
be in The time-honored rejoinder, “But my business is 
plant. different” is the clue to your own opportunity. 
en-Sell” It is because your business is different that you can 
ao make your advertising stick out with a Dominant 
is with- Idea campaign. 
~% — Upon request, we will send “The Interlocking Program” to executives 
ines 
at order 
can be 
ation of 
full line 
t follow 
The re- 
> waste 
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Why the Monthl 


How We Find What Is “1 have had pretty conclusive 


e 2 proof that a few tremendous!y 
Wrong with Our Business good figures in an aggregation 
may run the total high and cause 
you to pat yourself on the back when you should be using that 
energy to correct the causes of bad figures of which you are 
perhaps totally unaware. They are hidden somewhere in thie 
rosy ‘average’,” says Thomas E. Wilson, President of Wilson 
& Company. How his company is going in behind the rosy 
“average” to discover unfulfilled potentialities is the theme of 
Mr. Wilson’s article in the December issue of Printers’ Ink 
Monthly. 








! 


Is Happening to Retailing ™00 many retailers! 


The menace of the 
chain store! The dangerous mail-order house! Yes, all these 
are being dragged out and dangled before the eyes of the manu- 


facturer and the retailer. As a matter of fact, the retailer is 
in a stronger position today than he has ever been—largely be- 
cause of the chain store and the mail-order house. This article 
by G. A. Nichols is apt to upset some of your pet ideas and 
open your eyes to some hidden things that are happening in the 
retail business. 


The Purchasing Agent Talks Roy Dickinson asked a num- 


Pha ber of purchasing agents 

about Advertising Gis ts Gemeci cheat te 

direct advertising that comes 

across their desks. He found that they are all strong believers 

in direct advertising—but that each one offers some pertinent 

suggestions on its efficiency. How you can cut out some waste 

in your direct advertising is told in an interesting and many- 

angled story in the December issue of Printers’ Ink Monthly 

that was written from the experiences of the purchasing agents 
themselves. 


Putting Tdle Advertising You wouldn’t keep a man on 


your payroll if he did no 

Space to Work work. You wouldn't spend 
money for blank pages in 

the magazines or a twenty-four-sheet poster on which nothing 
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thiian Help You 








conclusive was printed. Yet the chances are that you are wasting adver- 
nendous!y tising space that is very important. In a story by C. B. 
gregation Larrabee in the December issue of Printers’ Ink Monthly there 
und cause are many suggestions for the executive who is neglecting his 


ising that advertising “follow through.” 


1 you are 
re in the |’ When Man Is Superior to Rules You know the star 


| ilso . salesman who is so 
— unt the Sales Department good that he can’t be 
theme a bothered by rules. He 
ters’ Ink breaks them right and left—because he’s too busy to observe 
them. Yet he’s so good you can’t afford to lose him. A sales 
manager told C. M. Harrison how he handles this type of sales- 


retailers ! man—and incidentally offered some unusual ideas on quotas. 
e of the 

all these {| Taking the Friction Out of the Ove of the big jobs of 
he manu- * 9 . many manufacturers is 
‘etailer is Spare Parts Business getting dealers to real- 
rgely be- ize the importance of 
is article the “spare parts” side of their business. Most dealers neglect 
deas and it—and many of them carry stocks of spare parts that are so 
ng in the incomplete as to be almost useless. The H. C. White Company 


makes Kiddie Kars for children, but its policy on spare parts 
is built around an idea that may help you in your business. 


da num- What this policy is is explained and interpreted by John Allen 
zy agents Murphy in the December Monthly. 
about the 
iat comes Because they find it so timely, so sound, so thorough and, 
believers withal, so interesting, advertising and sales executives who are 
pertinent alert to catch the latest trends of business are reading Printers’ 
me waste Ink Monthly. Now beginning its third year, the Monthly is 
id many- proving an increasingly profitable advertising medium. Forms 
Monthly for the January issue close December 15th. 
ig agents 

' . T Y 
vow» | PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
, 1 no 


n't spend 25 cents a copy $2.00 a year 


pages in or ° 
“nothing 185 Madison Avenue New York 
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What is Your 


Appropriation 


Buying? 
You dont buy a newspaper 


You rotection 
You dont Duy p football ticket 
La buy — 

You dont buy magazine space 
You buy cohoadlar demand 


We dont make your 
appropriation buy 
just consumer demand 
We make it buy 
sales building dealer 
coéperation as well 






6 153 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


The Agency that will get you Dealer Coéperation 
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Germans May Register Trade- 
Marks Internationally 


Adhesion to Madrid International Registration Arrangement Takes 
Effect December 1 


Special Washington Correspondence 
CIRCULAR of the Swiss 
Federal Council dated Octo- 

ber 24, 1922, notifies those coun- 
tries that are members of the 
Arrangement of Madrid, of April 
14, 1891, revised at Brussels De- 
cember 14, 1900, and at Washing- 
ton June 2, 1911, that under date 
o! October 19, 1922, the German 
Government notified the Council 
of the adhesion of Germany to 
the said Arrangement as revised at 
Brussels and Washington. This 
adhesion will become effective 

Jecember 1, 1922. 

The Arrangement in question 
is the Convention which pro- 
vides for international registration 
of trade-marks at Berne, Switzer- 
land, and which has now been 
ratified by every important Euro- 
pean country except Great Britain. 
It has also been ratified by Cuba, 
Brazil, Mexico and other Ameri- 
can countries but not by the 
United States. A registration ef- 
fected in Berne under this Ar- 
rangement now takes the place of 
about twenty or more national 
registrations. 

In adhering to this Convention 
at this time, Germany under- 
takes within one year from De- 
cember 1 to grant or refuse pro- 
tectwun in Germany to more than 


28,000 marks already registered, 


under this Convention. While, as 
a country having preliminary ex- 
amination of trade-marks before 
granting registration, Germany is 
entitled to examine and as a result 
of such examination grant or re- 
fuse protection to trade-marks 
registered internationally under the 
Convention, it appears from the 
German law approving adherence 
to the Convention that protection 
will be granted without examina- 
tion to the 28,000 marks already 
registered. Marks internationally 
recistered after December 1 will 
not be granted protection except 
after examination. Just how 
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disputes between the owners of 
trade-marks already registered in 
Germany and the owners of trade- 
marks already registered interna- 
tionally are to be decided is not 
yet apparent, but it is obvious that 
many such disputes will arise and 
that the German courts will have 
no little difficulty in protecting 
the vested rights of its citizens 
and at the same time observing 
the obligations of Germany under 
the Convention. 

The Article of the Convention 
making it incumbent on new ad- 
herents to signify within one year 
to what marks already registered 
under the Convention they will 
give protection and to what marks 
so registered protection will not 
be given is one of the stumbling- 
blocks that has kept the United 
States, Great Britain and Ger- 
many out of the Convention up to 
this time. Official examination 
within one year of 28,000 marks 
to determine whether or not they 
are subject to protection under the 


‘laws of the country is no mean 


task. Its effect on our own trade- 
mark office may be conjectured 
when one takes into consideration 
that the present staff is hardly able 
to cope with an annual filing of 
approximately 15,000 applications. 
Germany, by admitting these 
marks to protection without ex- 
amination has not avoided the 
problem but has merely trans- 
ferred it to the courts. 

In giving effect to the Buenos 
Aires International Registration 
Convention to which the United 
States is a party, and under which 
it has the right to examine and 
refuse protection to trade-marks 
internationally registered, Con- 
gress established a separate regis- 
ter for such marks, no examina- 
tion being made of these marks 
which are automatically placed on 
this register as communicated by 
the international bureau at 
Havana. It would appear that 
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Representatives Wanted 
in New York andChicago 


The undersigned compa- 
nies, handling the moving 
picture theatre screen ad- 
vertising in practically every 
city and town of any impor- 
tance in the state of Texas, 
want to connect with a man 
or organization to solicit 
national advertisers in New 
York and Chicago. 


These companies, now do- 
ing a splendid business with 
local Texas advertisers, are 
in a position to give unex- 
celled service to national 
advertisers who realize the 
possibilities of the immense 
Texas market and wish to 
develop it to the best advan- 
tage. 


Applicant must be thor- 
oughly experienced in sell- 
ing advertising and have a 
good acquaintance among 
manufacturers and advertis- 
ing agencies in the territory 
desired. An excellent prop- 
osition will be made the 
right parties. 


Address replies to W. T. 
Pickering, 1119 Dallas 
County Bank Bldg., Dallas, 
Texas. 


MOTION PICTURE ADVER- 
TISING SERVICE COMPANY 


Houston 


PITLUK ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


San Antonio 


JAMES P. SIMPSON COMPANY 
Dallas 
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this same _ register could be 
utilized as a basis for adherence 
by the United States to the 
Madrid Arrangement, thus afford- 
ing our trade-mark owners eco 
nomical trade-mark protection in 
more than a score of countries 
without impairing the rights of 
any of such owners. Unless and 
until we adhere to this Convention, 
wholesale piracy of American 
trade-marks in Europe is bound 
to be of common occurrence often 
to the irreparable damage of our 
export trade in certain lines. 





Christmas Movies 


Co-operative advertising is being used 
by the Associated Manufacturers of 
Safety Standard Films and Projectors, 
Inc., to increase the demand: for mov 
ing picture machines as Christmas gifts 

Rays of light from a projecting ma 
chine throw on a screen in the copy 
the words, “Now every family’ can 
enjoy ‘Safety Standard’ motion pictures 
at home.” The merchandising of this 
company is shown in the balance of the 
copy which reads in part: 

“This year department stores, toy 
stores, sporting goods stores and photo 
supply stores are selling several kinds 
of ‘Safety Standard’ motion picture pro 
jectors from $35 up, for which you can 
rent an almost inexhaustible number of 
most interesting, instructive and enter 
taining films at merely nominal prices 

“Send for booklet, ‘Safety Standard 
Reasons,’ containing classified list of 
nearly 2,000 subjects available in eleven 


. film exchanges in as many cities.” 


Chattanooga Service Agency 
Has New Owner 


Stephen Doughton, who has _ been 
operating an advertising service at 
Chattanooga under his own name, has 
sold that organization to J. R. Jarnagin 
of Chattanooga, who was formerly head 
of an electrical jobbing business in that 
city. 


New York Bible Society to 
Advertise Bonds 


The New York Bible Society will 
feature its annuity bonds in an adver- 
tising campaign in religious publica 
tions. The account has been placed 
with Redfield, Fisher & Wallace, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. 


A New Advertiser from 
Oneida, N. Y. 


The Smith-Lee Co., of Oneida, N. Y. 
manufacturer of bottle caps, has re 
tained Frank Seaman, Inc., New York, 
to direct its advertising. A national 
campaign is planned. 
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The Greatest Good from 


Specialization 


The specialist reaches the highest point 
of usefulness when working with other 
specialists, each in his own kind of work. 
A specialist alone has limited capacity. 


The larger the organization the greater 
the amount of specialization possible— 
especially desirable in printing, with its 
variety of detailed operations. 


We have an immense plant, a trained 
organization of specialists, the advantage 
of buying supplies in large quantities, and 
a sincere desire to serve you well. 


All of these are offered in the produc- 
tion of illustrated magazines, fine 
catalogues and advertising matter in 
one or more colors. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PRESS 
1210 - 1212 D STREET N.W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(IR A A RR 
VOT TOO LARGE TO DO A SMALL JOB WELL 
| Ree es VT PARSE 
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Quality and Service Have a Larger Meaning Here 
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Don’t Confuse Them } «: 


son, 





A “billboard” and a poster panel are no more to be confused than Mir 
a boiler plate newspaper and the Public Ledger. A “billboard” is son 
a tack sign, a daub, or a disreputable structure in an alley while ture 
a poster panel is a solid, standardized, substantial structure used hati 
for poster advertising. When you mean high class, nationai that 
poster advertising, in 9,000 cities and towns, operated by members lo I 
of the Poster Advertising Association, you are talking about legi 
PosTeR PANELS. dres 
mac 

A POSTER PANEL is built as follows: he 
. Enamel Steel Imprint. set 

. Substantial moulding, painted GREEN. “Th 

. Reflectors, bulbs, time switches, etc. chin 

. Unannealed galvanized steel sheet, best flou 

quality. 50 | 

. Clean, white blanking paper. exh 

6. Creosoted, painted solid lumber, care- neay 

fully bolted. lhe 

ties 

If you make any part of the ASSOCIATION STANDARD “AA” wou 
POSTER PANEL and want your product used in POSTER Uni 
PANELS in 9,000 cities and towns, there is only one paper reach- ent 
ing the field 100%. oin 


not 
luct 


Association News | 


307-11 South Green Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Association 
of National Advertisers 
Meets 


(Continued from page 27) 


do the family’s part in keeping the 
retail stores in his community 
alive. And at that, he doesn’t do 
it. Five grocerymen out of every 
100 fail every year. For instance, 
we all remember ‘that John Wana- 
maker has declared that only four 
out of every 100 men who go into 
any kind of merchandising make 
a success out of it. Too many 
Americans are trying to float on 
the single ark of retailing.” 

He suggested that national ad- 
vertisers might remedy this situa- 
tion by advising their consumers 
to stay away from “dub” retail 
stores. 

A third address directly con- 
cerned with distributing methods 
was made by Hon. Sydney Ander- 
son, member of Congress from 
Minnesota. Congressman Ander- 
son declared that the manufac- 
turer must hasten to lower distri- 
bution costs or else face the fact 
that the Government will attempt 
to reduce costs of distribution by 
legislation. The part of his ad- 
dress in which this statement was 
made was as follows: 

“T am told that sixty-nine cents 
of the consumer’s dollar is ab- 
sorbed in distribution,” he said. 
“There is twice as much ma- 
chinery as is necessary to make 
flour alone. Plants are running 
50 per cent capacity and all this 
exhausts the credit and places a 
heavy burden on the purchaser. 
There are 600 commercial varie- 
ties of cotton and fifty varieties 
would meet all the uses of the 
United States. If we could con- 
centrate on fifty varieties close to 
points of production, we could 
not only save in the cost of pro- 
duction, but, of course, in ultimate 
ost to the buyer. The farmer 
vould not be the least to benefit 
1y this and let me tell you, gentle- 
nen, the prosperity of the manu- 
acturer, and indeed the whole 
ountry, rests upon the prosperity 
‘f the farmer, 
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“Forty years ago, manufacturing 
was done on a small scale, with 
cost of production high but dis- 
tribution low. Now, with the 
modern methods, we have a vol- 
ume of production at relatively 
small cost but high distribution 
costs. 

“As far as I know there has 
been no effort to determine the 
efficiency of national distribution 
as compared with more intensi- 
fied selling in points near produc- 
tion. I do not know anything 
about advertising, but I will ven- 
ture to say that in an effort to lay 
a barrage for one hundred million 
people in the hope of catching 
a percentage of them, there is 
more waste than in any other por- 
tion of the business. Isn’t it time 
to set up a survey accurately and 
scientifically to determine the place 
advertising should occupy in the 
economics of the country? Doesn’t 
it involve enough millions of dol- 
lars to warrant this? 

“In the effort toward straight- 
ening out the nation’s business by 
proper distribution of materials, 
the Government will undoubtedly 
take the problem in hand with 
the inevitable results of strait- 
jacketing modern business, if you 
gentlemen do not make a real 
effort to solve the situation.” 


OFFERS CONCRETE EXAMPLES OF 
LOWERED COSTS 


By some curious working of 
fate the programme was so ar- 
ranged that the last address 
directly concerned distribution. 
“Analyzing Distribution Costs,” 
by O. D. Street, manager of dis- 
tribution for the Western Electric 
Company, was one that not only 
said something must be done to 
lower distribution costs but that 
also said, here is how one organ- 
ization has lowered its costs. Mr. 
Street, using actual figures, 
showed how the Western Electric 
Company had made an intensive 
study of the costs of distribution 
and reported the progress it had 
made as a result of carrying the 
findings of that study into effect. 

It is of some significance that 
six present or former Government 
officials addressed the convention. 
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Among these was former Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Edwin T. 
Meredith, publisher of Successful 
Farming. Mr. Meredith, speaking 
on “The Real Basis of Prosper- 
ity,” deplored the tragedy that en- 
sues from the conflict between 
farmer and business man. “Agri- 
culture,” he said, “is the control- 
ling factor of all business, and 
only by helping the farmer shoul- 
der some of his heavy burdens 
can a basis for real prosperity be 
laid.” Mr. Meredith took occasion 
to depart from his subject to com- 
ment on advertising directed to 
farmers. He suggested that ad- 
vertisers seeking the farm markets 
go beyond facts and give some 
rein to their imaginations. 


GOVERNMENT WELL REPRESENTED 


Other present or former Gov- 
ernment officials, in addition to 
Congressman Anderson and for- 
mer Secretary of Agriculture 
Meredith, who addressed the con- 
vention were Henry H. Morse of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce; F. A. Curtis of 
the Bureau of Standards; A. H. 
Black, assistant postmaster, Phila- 
delphia Post Office, and former 
and now Congressman-elect M. L. 
Davey, a member of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers and 
general manager of the Davey 
Tree Expert Company. 

Addresses on various subjects 
other than those already men- 
tioned were made before the con- 
vention. Among these addresses 
and reports were the following: 

“Selling the Consumer Direct,” 
by Everett R. Smith, advertising 
manager of the Fuller Brush 


Company. “One lesson,” Mr. 
Smith said, “that could be drawn 
from his company’s sales plan 


was that regardless of general 
business conditions business is 
always good for a manufacturer 
of a necessity if he gets as near as 
possible to the ultimate consumer.” 

H. J. Winsten, of the Hill-Wins- 
ten Company, made a brief ad- 
dress on “National Advertising— 
Connecting the Consumer with the 
Distributor.” 

Gilbert H. Montague, counsel- 
lor-at-law, spoke on “Modernizing 
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Our Trade-Mark Law.” 

Two addresses on the subject of 
copy were to be delivered: one by 
James Wallen on “Narrative Ad- 
vertising—the Literature of Per- 
suasion” ; the other “Making Copy 
as Interesting as News,” by 
G. Lynn Sumner, advertising 
manager of the International Cor- 
respondence Schools. Only one, 
that by Mr. Sumner, was made. 
The prepared address of Mr. Wal- 
len, who was unavoidably prevent- 
ed from attending the convention, 
appears elsewhere in this issue of 
Printers’ INK. 

In his address Mr. Sumner de- 
clared that too much attention has 
been given to the subject of 
mediums at the expense of copy. 
As a specific guide to selecting 
the proper copy he offered this 
thought: Mesh your copy with the 
editorial contents of the publica- 
tion used. This thought he fur- 
ther clarified by specific examples, 
urging the use of news copy when 
a publication is solely concerned 
with news, and suggesting a fic- 
tion form of copy when a peri- 
odical devoted to fiction is used. 
He cited a recent advertising ex- 
perience of the Women’s Institute, 
an organization allied with 
the International Correspondence 
Schools. In space costing $30,000 
in a fiction publication having a 
circulation of 1,000,000 the Wo- 
men’s Institute ran copy that was 
written in fiction form. It received 
answers from this advertising 
from 100,000 women, or 10 per 
cent of the total circulation. Of 
these 100,000 women, 10,000, or 1 
per cent of the circulation, bought 
the Institute’s service at a cost 
averaging sixty dollars. A return 
of $600,000 on a $30,000 advertis- 
ing investment. 

In addition to the foregoing ad- 
dresses, the convention heard dis- 
cussions on several technical and 
specialized advertising subjects. 

The work of the Structural Ser- 
vice Committee of the American 
Institute of Architects in en- 
deavoring to make advertising 
that is addressed to architects 
more resultful and efficient was 
related by O. C. Harn, advertising 
manager of the National Lead 
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cient art service. Contact men— 
thoroughly familiar with adver- 
tising agency methods are vitally 
necessary for the satisfactory 
functioning of that staff with 
the agency. We render such a 
complete and valuable service. 
Is the service you are buying of 
that character? 

GEORGE E. MIZEN COMPANY 


Titust 
1316 GARLAND BUILDING .- 





CHICAGO 


MIZEN 
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In Over 20,000 Communities a 
Which THE EXPOSITOR Reaches the 
The Center and Source of Influence is 

The Local Minister ¢ 

by 

His influence is multiplied in each locality many times the an 
mere size of his flock. 
He is the key man who guides opinion; molds character, ‘ 
habits and environment for both the spiritual and physical 
betterment of mankind. sin 
Even the most austere Official Board consults him when 4g 
purchasing supplies and equipment. His opinion prevails ide 
and his preference (for your goods) is what really counts. tur 
As in any election—it is the figures that count. So in your 
selection of advertising mediums—particularly in the pai 
church, school and home field—remember these statistics :— lec 
Of 135 National Advertisers in the Field ing 
Which THE EXPOSITOR Reaches | El 

70 Use THE EXPOSITOR Exclusively. is 
One reason is that THE EXPOSITOR has the largest Tu 
PAID circulation (not free circulation) in its field. There liv: 
are many other reasons which we will be glad to give you. ass 
giv 

THE EXPOSITOR wh 

NEW YORK ‘Founded in 1899 by F. M. Barton” CHICAGO V 
mA Executive and Editorial Offices: peel mg this 
Street Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio Street ee 
— —, 7 
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Company and by Sullivan W. 
Jones of the American Institute 
of Architects. 

A report on the work of the 
Committee on Simplification of 
Paper Sizes appointed by the 
Bureau of Standards of the De- 
partment of Commerce was made 
by John Sullivan, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers and a member 
of this Government Committee. 

A resolution approving this 
work and the report submitted by 
this official Committee was passed 
unanimously by the association. 
This resolution read: 


Wuereas, the Association of National 
Advertisers has already recommended 
the general idea of standardization in 
paper manufacturing and paper using 
fields, and 

Wuereas, through the co-operation of 
the A. N. A. and a number of other 
interested organizations with the Bureau 
of Standards of the Department of 
Commerce, marked progress has been 
made and a report submitted to the 
Bureau, 

Be Ir ReEsotvep— 

1. That this Association approves the 
report of ‘the Committee on Simplifica- 
tion of Paper Sizes of the Bureau of 
Standards, in which are recommended 
the standard book paper sizes, 25 inches 
ly 29 inches, 32 inches by 44 inches, 
35 inches by 45% inches, and their 
doubles; the bond and writing paper 
sizes, 17 inches by 22 inches, 17 inches 
by 28 inches, 19 inches by 24 inches 
and their doubles; and the 30% inch by 
41 inch size for the use of book pub- 
lishers, 

That this Association urges that co- 
operation with the Bureau and with 
other trade organizations toward further 
simplification of paper and printing be 
continued, looking to the establishment 
of standards of paper grades and the 
identification of paper by the manufac- 
turers thereof. 


A discussion of standardized 
page sizes in business publications, 
led by J. C. McQuiston, advertis- 
ing manager of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and W. L. Schaeffer, adver- 
tising manager of the National 
Tube Company, followed Mr. Sul- 
livan’s report. The opinion of the 
association on this subject was 
given in the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted: 


Whereas, in line with the work of 
this Association in endeavoring to im- 
prove the standards of practice which 
have been exemplified more recently ‘in 
the efforts of the Paper Section of the 
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A Straight Line to 
Your Automotive 
Markets 


ONCENTRATE your sales 
effort on that section of the 


product serves. Donnelley 
has compiled a comprehensive index 
pom MY mailing lists covering 
each of the 14 separatetrade classifi- 
cations within the automotive field 
Our list of 1922 automobile owners is 
also complete and up to 


It will pay yon to use our statistical 
information in working up sales quo- 
tas, production schedules, etc. Don- 
nelley has published a book “‘Auto- 
motive Markets and How to Reach 
Them” which tabulates the complete 
information available. Your copy will 
be sent free for the asking. 


The Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation 
Mailing Service Dept. 

328 E. 21st Street Chicago, Il. 
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Markets of Thirteen Milhon Rople 


: Foreign Language 
Publication Checking 


Part of our complete ser- 

vice consists in careful 

and intelligent checking y 
¥ 





of insertions in foreign 
language publications. 
Caring for the advertis- *. 
er’s and the agency’s in- } 


terests in this respect is é 
States 


more 
charge. 

We shall be glad to send 
further details—or a represen- 
tative. 


ALEXANDER WOLSKY. 


Advertisi reap 
Fic All Reign language [Pespap, 
SPECIAL R peeseaTarvs 
MO West 40th. 


Savane pony 


2 Sventy-sa Years 3 foreign Gonguage Serce.” 
Theforexgn Language hield of thelnited 
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only one phase of our 

work in making foreign 

language advertising 

] effective — without 
We are looking for a man with 
more than average selling experi- 
ence in specialty lines. We have 
an educational service for execu- 
tives with which are identified 
some of the leading business men 
in the United States, The service 
is now operating. Six months’ 
actual marketing effort has dem- 
onstrated that it will command 
a wide and permanent market. 
The service will be sold largely 
through personal representatives. 


We want a man to formulate a 
selling plan, to select and or- 
ganize a sales force. The service 
is complete and amply financed. 
Sufficient inducements will be of- 


fered to the right man. Reply 
by mail. 
AMERICAN CHAMBER OF 
ECONOMICS 


30 Irving Place, New York 
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U. S. Bureau of Standards, recommend- 
ing standard sizes of printing paper, and 

HEREAS, this Association believes 
that such standardization would work to 
the mutual interests of both advertiser 
and publisher for various reasons, 

Be Ir Resotvep: That the Associa- 
tion go on record as recommending both 
to its members and to publishers that 
the recognized standard page of 9 inches 
by 12 inches trimmed size and 7 inches 
by 10 inches type size, be adhered to 
and that fractional deviations or ex- 
ceptions be eliminated, believing that 
this size as recommended by the A. B. P. 
and the T. P. A. is most convenient and 
practical. This recommendation apply- 
ing particularly to the so-called business 


papers. 


Three reports concerning the 
work of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers were submitted 
by George S. Fowler, retiring 
president, by John Sullivan, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the association, 
and by E. I. La Beaume, advertis- 
ing manager of the Hercules 
Powder Company, and the chair- 
man of the association’s Agency 
Relations Committee. 

The question of thé association’s 
relations with advertising agencies 
was touched upon in the report 
submitted by Mr. Fowler as re- 
tiring president. He said: 

“On the subject of agency rela- 
tions, I will but touch: We are not 
going around with a chip on our 
shoulder, trying to solve the 
agents’ problem for them; nor yet 
are we complacent under the oc- 
casional resolutions passed by 
various publishing organizations, 
stating that the present commis- 
sion form of payment is the best 
form of payment for advertising 
agents. Nor are we eager to see 
advertisers remain in the dark; 
paying agents commissions which 
are either too small or too great 
and certainly not based upon a 
strict understanding of what con- 
stitutes good business. 

“The present programme of the 
Association of National Adver- 
tisers, as I see it, is to live in 
harmony with the publishers and 
agents who are at the other two 
points of this advertising triangle. 

“We do not desire to tear down 
an important part of our own 
business structure simply because 
we do not like the color of the 
brick that is used and we do not 
intend to pull out the bricks and 
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W.S.HILE- Company 


Complete ADVERTISING Service 
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“Tickling their innards” 
You can reach deep into their feelings 


ups. 
novelty advertising balloons. 


with clever 
They build good will. 
No Waste Circulation 

with Advertising 





Free Samples 
Samples sent on 
request, using 
your letterhead, 
Let us plan a cam- 
paign for you. 

Printing 
We will imprint 
any device, word- 
ing or design on 
each balloon. 











eva 


Balloons 

A Large Dairy Company 
Says: “We have found 
them very popular. Hun- 
dreds have asked us for 
these balloons. They are 
valuable advertising when 
put in the hands of kid- 
dies, grown-ups, and | ae 
favors for parties.’ 
Rieck-McJunkin Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Free Samples 


al The Oak Rubber Co. a 


ae 





Making em Laugh 
Brings you business 


humanizes grown- 





The Imp 
Anyone can 
“raise the 
devil” with 
a little air. 


| 
| 
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Farm Equipment 
| Merchandising 


1 ARM EQUIPMENT 

MERCHANDISING, suc- 
ceeding Implementand Tractor 
Age, Springfield, Ohio, will be 
launched January 1, 1923, with 
an initial mailing of approxi- 
mately 30,000, reaching every 
rated farm equipment dealer 
and manufacturer in the U. S. 
Sectional distribution is provi- 
ded for advertisers who cannot 
use the national distribution. 





A National 


or Sectional It will be comparatively the 
Blanket lowest priced, most efficient 


ee ee medium ever offered advertisers 
8 in this field. 


and Manufacturers 





A competent editorial staff has 


} in th 
| F, a “ P been assembled and no effort 
i | arm Equipment = will be spared to make Farm 
Field Equipment Merchandising 


attractively constructive and a 
| real merchandising aid. 


Farm Equipment Merchandising will 

} | employ the free distribution plan, but ° 
| the dealers reported by commercial 

agencies will be the basis of its list. 


E. E. Whaley, publisher of Implement 
and Tractor Age for 10 years, and well 
known in the farm equipment indus- 
il try, will direct the new publication. 


———— 


| Ratecards and distribution statements 
' and maps upon application. 


Farm Equipment 
Merchandising 














George H. Mevers 
14 W. Washington St. 






Chicago, Ill. 


Telephone Central 6557 


George A. Brown 


Suite 30, Kelly Bldg. 347 Fifth Ave. 


Springfield, Ohio Telephone MurrayHill9070 


New York City 


=< Se ee ——————————es 
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throw them at our confreres. I 
am of those who believe that we 
are nearer to a point of securing 
action than we have ever been be- 
fore, not as an association, because 
that we cannot do if we would, 
but each member of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers has 
had or can get help in solving his 
own individual advertising agency 
problem, so that he will get the 
utmost out of every dollar which 
is retained by the agent as a com- 
mission for his service. 

“The publishers are the ones on 
whom we should bring education 
to bear, to enlighten them in their 
darkness. 

“With the American Association 
of Advertising Agents, headed 
now, I believe, by strong, con- 
servative, right thinking men, I 
think our programme is one of 
common friendship and common 
interest—that the solving of the 
trouble is something that should 
be undertaken by them and that 
our duty ends with making it 
clear to our advertiser principal 
executives just how much and just 
how they are paying these adver- 
tising agents who are of known 
help to us. 

“The statement by Mr. Benson, 
the new president of the A. A. 
A. A, is a broad and helpful 
statement. A talk with the new 
vice-president, Clarence D. Newell, 
assures me that they will welcome 
a stretching out of a friendly hand 
and so far as our solving the 
problem for them goes, I am in- 
clined to believe that the full en- 
lightenment of publishers and ad- 
vertiser executives, by such meth- 
ods as our fact-series of letters 
will give, is the forerunner to a 
meeting which I would like to see 
brought about—that of a commit- 
tee of three each from the pub- 
lishers, the agents and member 
companies of our association. 

“We can’t change the system in 
a minute. We can make it neces- 
sary that increased service be ren- 
dered and just so sure as the ad- 
vertiser insists on adequate ser- 
vice, based on the amount he 
spends, the returns he requires— 
just so will the question of method 
of payment become secondary. 
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The Atlanta Journal 
Atlanta, Ga. 


“The face of the paper’ tells a 
vivid story of the one who is 
responsible for picking the most 
suitable cities and the best news- 
paper in each city for specific 
advertising. 


Contents of any issue of The 
Atlanta Journal reflect a true 
picture of life and business in 
the Southeast. 


Right now the picture smiles with 
the cheer of brisk buying, im- 
mense building and the happi- 
ness of employed and contented 
workers. 

Advertising in The Journal 


Sells the Goods 


THE BILLBOARD 


A THEA 
ieee WEEKLY See's 





DIGEST AND 
REVIEW OF THE SHOW WORLD 


It affords you practically the 
only means of reaching actors, 
actresses, theatrical musicians, 
vaudeville artists, theatrical man- 
agers, press agents, advance 
agents, stage hands, playwrights, 
costumers, etc., etc. 


Member A. B. C. 


THE BILLBOARD 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


35 So. Dearborn 
CHICAGO 
Central 8480 


1493 Broadway 
NEW YORE 
Bryant 8470 














Wanted 
A Chief Executive 


for two large, fully equipped factories, estab- 
lished 40 years, well financed, with extraor- 
dinary manufacturing facilities in way of 
cheap fuel, cheap labor, and cheap lumber, 
located In an attractive city of 25,000 popula- 
tion where living conditions are unusually 
desirable. Now manufacturing automobile 
bodies, and enjoying a near monopoly on own 
make in almost unlimited market. 

To measure up to requirements necessary, this 
man must have a record for successfully mar- 
keting products in a national way, for co- 
ordinating and co-relating all the factors of 
large-scale production, and for having in a 
large measure capacity to assume the position 
of chief executive. 

Who you are and what you have done must 
be related in concise detall in first letter, for 
appointments for interview will be determined 
solely upon your past record. 

The present owner, because of age and other 
large Interests, is compelled to retire from 
active management and te one who can suc- 
cessfully fill his place will be offered an oppor- 
tunity to become financially Interested, and 
even to the extent of the controlling Interest. 


FREDERIC A. AMES, 
Owensboro, Ky. 


WANTED 


Sales Manager 
Vacuum Cleaners 


A well-known manufacturer of 
vacuum cleaners has openings in 
his distributor organizations for 
sales managers competent to build 
up resale organizations locally, and 
resale or dealer distribution in out- 
side territory. 


— remuneration will be based on 

salary and bonus arrangement 
which should be very ro | 
to a man possessing the req 
qualifications. The possibilities are 
limited only by his ability to build 
up distribution. 


At the present time such openings 
exist in Boston, Detroit, nne- 
apolis, and San Francisco. 


Write in complete confidence, 








ing e, ae ae education, 
married or single salary re- 
ceived and roo 


Address “‘A. G.,’’ Box 185, care 


of Printers’ Ink, 833 Peoples Gas 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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The advertising agent who finds 
himself having to spend so much 
of the commissions he secures (in 
order to give adequate service) 
that he is left without the extra 
long profit which he secures under 
the present arrangement will be 
the first to suggest a revised plan 
of payment for his service, by the 
advertiser. 

“T have already dwelt too long 
on this phase of our business; it 
is not the be-all and the end-all of 
the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers; it is but one subject of 
many in which we are all inter- 
ested, but one, the solution of 
which is only a part of our day’s 
work, 

“IT would deplore organized ac- 
tion at still another A. , 
meeting on the question of agency 
relations. Our own number think 
in too many and varied ways for 
an entire unanimity of opinion. 
How then can we hope to have 
the agents or publishers at once 
agree with us on an immediate 
change to some other plan than 
the present form? 

“But what the A. N. A. head- 
quarters can do for us is to help 
us solve our own individual prob- 
lem. There is no reason why 
advertising as a selling force 
should not go forward to greater 
lengths than ever before, and 
while this is going on, the agent’s 
problem and any other problem 
can be solved if each member will 
acquaint his advertising executive 
principal fully with the facts. 

“T am convinced of this, because 
it has been solved in the case of 
my own house and I know that 
others have solved it. John Sul- 
livan knows that and can tell you, 
if you would know it.” 

As a measure of its thanks for 
the service rendered the associa- 
tion as its president by George S. 


Fowler, the association unani- 
mously adopted the following 
resolution : 


Resotvep: That the members of the 
A. N. A. accord to Mr. George S. 
Fowler, their retiring president, their 
utmost appreciation of the admirable 
way in which he has served the Asso- 
ciation during his year of office, as well 
as his geniality and businesslike thor- 
oughness as the presiding officer at the 
Thirteenth Annual Meeting. 
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1 West 37th Street, New York, N. Y. 

180 No. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Albee Building; Washington, D. C. 
Peoples Savings Bank Building, Akron, Ohio 
74 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
32 Front Street West, Toronto, Canada 
Imperial House, London 


@ 


Affiliations 
Charles F. Higham, Ltd., London 
Honig-Cooper Company, San Francisco 
Thos. R. Shipp & Company, Washington 
Murray Howe & Company, New York and Chicago 
R. C. Smith & Son, Ltd., Toronto 


ESTABLISHED 1899 
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HAWAII— 
the market 


It is of Hawaii the market we 
are to speak, not of Hawaii the 
Paradise. Too long has the 
glamor of this new Eden out- 
heralded the story of its growth. 

Business sages regard the 
Pacific as the great trade-field 
of tomorrow. The sea-lanes to 
the East and the far South, they 
say, will see shipping such as 
man has never known. 

The present prosperity and 
tremendous industrg. of the 
Hawaiian Islands testifies to the 
essence of the prophecy. A 
yearly trade of 271 million 
dollars from a population of 
260,000! Regard the fact. 

Here is a market, modern, 
progressive, prosperous, that will 
richly reward him who comes 
exploring. 


HonoLuLu STAR-BULLETIN. 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


ALCORN SpyMour Co. 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis 
M. C. MoGENsEN & Co. 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 




















WANTED 


A GOOD 
Copy Man 


A Chicago Agency wishes 
to add to its Copy Depart- 
ment a young man, 25 
to 35, technically trained, 
and preferably with several 
years’ agency or manufac- 
turing experience. This is 
an unusual opportunity for 
a capable man on his way 
to the top. Write fully, 
giving experience, salary, 
etc., to “M. T.,” Box 100, 
Printers’ INK, 833 Peo- 
ple’s Gas Bldg., Chicago. 
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Mr. Fowler is succeeded as 
president by George B. Sharpe, 
advertising manager of the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, Detroit, and former presi- 
dent of the Advertising Club of 
New York. The new president 
has been identified with the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers 
since its beginning. At one time 
he was chairman of the associa- 
tion’s executive committee. He is 
the second representative of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany to be honored by the presi- 
dency, the first president of the 
association having been E, St. 
Elmo Lewis, then advertising man- 
ager ot the Burroughs company. 
P. L. Thomson, advertising 
manager of the Western Electric 
Company, and G, Lynn Sumner 
were re-elected vice-presidents. 
E. T. Hall of the Ralston Purina 
Company was elected vice-presi- 
dent to succeed R. N. Fellows of 
the Addressograph Company. 
New directors of the association 
elected at this meeting are: Carl 
J. >humann, secretary Hilo Var- 
nish Company; H. B. Jamison, ad- 
vertising manager American Sheet 


& Tin Plate Company; R. E. 
Miller, secretary Hamilton Watch 
Company. 


J. S. Wichert, publicity director 
of Mellin’s Food Company of 
North America and E, I. La 
Beaume were re-elected as direc- 
tors. The other members of the 
board ot directors are W. S. 
Ashby, Western Clock Company ; 
T. C. Tucker, California Almond 
Growers Exchange; H. K. Gil- 
bert, the Oliver ‘typewriter Com- 
pany; E. E. Taylor, Carnation 
Milk Products Company; W. L. 
Weeden, George W. Blabon Co.; 
F. N. Sim, the Timken-Detroit 
Axle Company, and P. B. Zim- 
merman, National Lamp Works. 

The only social function of the 
convention was the association’s 
annual banquet on the evening of 
the second day. Carl Ackerman, 
war correspondent, addressed the 
banquet, giving freely of his 
knowledge on foreign affairs. A 
brief address was also made by 
Russell Colgate of Colgate & Com- 
pany. 
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Mr. HARRY AHERN 


who has been associated with 
this organization for some time, 
is ready to take on an additional 
client in the fields he has served. 


Present accounts served by 
MO. Ahern 


Pease &° Evtiman Lester J. Noxan 
Tuomas N, Cooke Fay Gray Taxi Corp. 
E. P. Hartcn, Inc. Epxraim M. Youmans 


Hamitton, Iseuin 7 Co. Cyrm A. Carroii 

Hirt, Farwett & Park 300 Riversipe Dr. Corp. 

Yate Taxi Corp. 29 East 6417 Sr. Corp. 

Payson McL. Merritt Co., Inc. Harvey Craw 
Cuas. Grirrirh €7 Eucene Moses 


cAll correspondence will be treated confidentially 


UNITED 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Executive Offices: 
ONE WEST 34rx STREET, NEW YORK 


SevENTEEN Brancues THROUGHOUT THE UniTep STATES AND CANADA 


‘Resources over one million dollars 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink PustisHinc ComPany 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenug, New York 

City. President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. 

Vice- President, R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, 

Davip Marcus. 


Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building, 122 S. 

Michigan Bivd., DovuGLas Tayior, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: 704 Walton Building 

Gao. M. Koun, Manager. 

* Louis Office: Post Dispatch Building, 
. McKinney, Manager. 

> Francisco Office: Examiner Building, 

M. C. Mocensen, Manager. 

Canadian Office: Lumsden Bldg., Toronto, 

H. M. Tanpy, Manager. 


Issued Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. ‘Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
Postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00. 

Advertising rates: Page, $100; half page, $50; 
quarter page, $25; one inch, minimum $7.70. 
Classified 55 cents a line, Minimum order $2.75. 


jeus Irvinc Romer, Editor : 
REDERICK C. KENDALL, Maseging Editor 
ouN ALLEN Murpny, Associate Editor 
oy y Picumeon, Associate Editor 
R. W. Parmer, Associate Editor 
EDITORIAL STAFF 
Roland Cole Albert E. Haase 
C. B. Larrabee E. B. Weiss 
Bernard A, Grimes 
Chicago: G. A. Nichols 
D. M. Hubbard 
London : 


Thomas Russell 
New York, 
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What Should The series of 


two articles, 
Be Charged wy Expendi- 


to tures Should Be 
Advertising? Charged to the 
Advertising Account?” which was 
concluded in last week’s issue of 
Printers’ INK, established beyond 
any doubt the fact that much in- 
effective advertising is due to a 
misuse of the advertiser’s appro- 

. priation. 

Hundreds of advertisers are not 
advertising to the extent that they 
think they are. Their appropria- 
tions are apparently adequate, but 
actually a considerable percentage 
of these appropriations are used 
for purposes that by no means 
can be called advertising. The 
effort, therefore, falls short of 
the expected results only because 
the money really put into adver- 
tising is less than the plan calls 





or. 
Advertising cannot succeed, at 
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least not to the maximum of. its 
possibilities, when it is burdened 
with a host of miscellaneous 
charges that are in no way re- 
lated to advertising. While there 
is room for some doubt as to ex- 
actly what should be charged to 
advertising, there is absolutely no 
doubt that many items are chalked 
up against the appropriation which 
do not belong there. Among such 
charges we would include: ad- 
vertising in picnic, bazaar and 
similar programmes, designed sole- 
ly as revenue raisers; free goods; 
donations to religious, charitable 
and fraternal organizations; ex- 
penditures for entertaining; re- 
bates ; bonuses; price lists; sales- 
men’s calling cards; printing used 
outside the advertising depart- 
ment; showroows; demonstration 
stores ; losses sustained on em- 
ployees’ stores; sales conventions ; 
personal expenses, such as golf 
club dues; hobby farms, etc.; 
press agentry; cartons; labels; 
fancy containers and other packing 
costs ; freight on merchandise ship- 
ments ; tuition of employees and 
factory bulletins. Besides these 
there are numerous other border- 
line items, such as sampling and 
demonstrations which under cer- 
tain conditions may be charged to 
advertising, but ordinarily shouid 
be charged to selling or to some 
other department of the business. 
It is probably true that in no 
single business would all of these 
items be found in the advertising 
account, but it is also true that 
several of them would be called 
advertising charges in nearly every 
business. Altogether the posting 
of these and many more charges 
to the advertising account is a 
heavy tax on advertising’s effi- 
ciency. It is a burden that it 
should not be asked to bear. 
But what can he done about it? 
Every one of the expenditures 
mentioned are legitimate enough. 
They are valid business expenses 
There is nothing questionable 
about the expenditures themselves. 
The only question about them is 
purely an accounting one. They 
are charged to the improper ac- 
count. We may, therefore, con- 
clude that the practice of making 
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‘ the advertising account an omni- 


bus carrier for every sort of mis- 
cellaneous expenditure is largely 
jue to lazy, shiftless or feeble 
bookkeeping. The omnibus ac- 
count should be abolished and 
svery important division of ad- 
vertising, of selling, of finance and 
»f production should have its own 
iccount. That is the method 
which modern accounting favors. 
[t is the plan followed by several 
large advertisers. 

With accounting of this kind in 
force, the president or general 
manager or board of directors can 
see every expenditure in its true 
relation to the business. They 
can see whether or not the com- 
pany is spending too much for 
charity, for frills, for entertaining, 
for the advertising department 
payroll or for other items. In this 
way advertising is not blamed for 
expenditures that it did not incur. 
It has to show results only for 
expenditures that really belonged 
to it. 





Advertising’s That the sellers’ 


market has been 
Lsefulness displaced for a 


Is decade at least, 
Uncontined seems to be- the 
conclusion of many noted students 
and economists. In an address at 
the fall meeting of the Taylor 
Society, H. M. Person, managing 
director, give his impressions re- 
garding the changes in advertising 
which might come about as a 
result. 

“Is it not probable that there 
will be less of that advertising 
whose object is to create new 
wants in satisfaction of which 
consumers would spend surplus 
dollars,” he asked, “and more of 
that advertising whose object is to 
convince concerning the quality of 
staple merchandise offered in com- 
petition for the limited supply of 


‘dollars ?” 


In support of his view that the 
buyers’ market would prevail for 
at least ten years and would prob- 
ably become a permanent condi- 
tion, Mr. Person quoted the recent 
forecast of the Harvard Commit- 
tee on Economic Research. “The 
present price level is substantially 
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that around which the fluctuations 
of the business cycle must play 
for the next ten years.” The de- 
mand of the consumer therefore, 
he pointed out, would be likely to 
remain so hesitant “as to be out of 
proportion to our capacity to 
produce.” 

Now it is well for all of us who 
are interested in the business of 
advertising to think seriously 
about the sellers’ market. Al- 
though Mr. Person brought out 
some interesting facts, he seems 
to be speaking in generalities as 
far as advertising is concerned. 
Exactly what is the difference be- 
tween advertising which creates 
new wants and advertising which 
“convinces concerning the quality 
of staple merchandise offered in 
competition for a limited supply 
of dollars?” 

Let. us look over some recent 
advertising for an answer. Here 
is an advertisement of table 
glasses with a new edge which 
prevents them from chipping. 
Here is a half page of a new milk 
bottle cap, which with a little 
three-cornered flap and a straw en- 
ables the child to drink the milk 
slowly without gulping and pre- 
vents the danger of spilling it all 
over the premises. Here is a full- 
page advertisement of a necktie 
which will not wrinkle because the 
old-fashioned cotton wadding has 
been left out, thus making a 
simpler and better product for the 
consumer. 

In just what category will Mr. 
Person put this advertising? Like 
most of the new advertising of 
the present, it represents a new 
idea added to an established busi- 
ness. Yet it does create new 
wants among consumers. 

Almost every new advertising 
campaign is founded upon this 
principle of adding a new idea to 
an established industry. Advertis- 
ing, of course, almost always 
“convinces concerning the quality 
of staple merchandise offered in 
competition.” It gives the buyer 
the only possible yardstick of 
value for quality and price. Hav- 
ing bought a trade-marked talking 
machine, lamp chimney, collar, 
motor truck or baby carriage and 
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found it satisfactory, he knows 
how to replace it if he wishes, or 
to tell his neighbor about it. And 
if, by means of the trade-mark, he 
is able to receive full benefit of his 
purchase, why should not wants 
be created for better, more ser- 
viceable and higher quality mer- 
chandise even in a buyers’ mar- 
ket? 

There will probably be a great 
deal of new advertising during 
the next year which will create 
new wants. If these wants are 
for things which will save time, 
labor, money or dissatisfaction, 
what is wrong with the company 
with this kind of advertising even 
in such a market as is predicted 
for the next decade? Surely in a 
buyers’ market new ideas. are 
needed and advertising will per- 
form its usual. sound economic 
function in carrying over these 
ideas to the people who are earn- 
ing enough money to satisfy these 
wants. 


Seeing the A —_ Louis 
manutacturer, 
po gmat talking with a 


Printers’ INK 
staff writer, expressed the belief 
that he most certainly would go 
broke if he should quit the shoe 
business and try to run a bank. 
Nevertheless, he declared he could 
go to any big bank in St. Louis or 
any other town, for that matter, 
and tell the banker a lot of things 
he did not know about his own 
business. In other words, the 
manufacturer would bring to bear 
on the banking business the highly 





valuable viewpoint of the out- 
sider. 

The incident brings up the sug- 
gestion that lack of sufficient 


understanding and appreciation of 
the outside viewpoint is one of 
the things radically wrong with 
business as it is plodding along 
today. Any person reasonably 
well informed on general business 
conditions and fairly well ac- 
quainted with the commercial 
trend of the times can talk to 
some of the biggest manufacturers 
and jobbers in the country and be 
amazed at what they do not know 
concerning things that are as 
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A B C to him. He might not 
last fifteen minutes in the job of 
one of these topnotchers, but he 
knows things that the latter ought 
to know and really has no excuse 
for not knowing. 

This habit of living so closely 
to the business and being so sub- 
merged in its problems that one 
does not see significant develop- 
ments around about him is some- 
thing by no means peculiar to the 
present day. It is a habit so old 
that its whiskers are long and 
gray. But the difference is that it 
now is more dangerous than ever 
before because of the business 
revolutions that are working out 
on every hand. Just because each 
individual revolution is not ush- 
ered in by an earthquake, the loud 
blaring of trumpets or a brass 
band some of the people whom 
they affect the most are not aware 
of them. There has been so much 
jazz and excitement in business 
during the last few years that 
many commercial leaders seem to 
forget it is possible for a change 
to be worked out quietly, even in- 
sidiously, and be mighty and 
epoch-making at the same time. 

Certain manufacturers and job- 
bers; for example, are planning 
their advertising policy for 1923 
on the basis that the retailer is in 
a fair way to being overwhelmed 
by his enemies. The fact is that 
the retailer, for perhaps the first 
time in his history, is firmly seated 
in the saddle. The retailer him- 
self does not realize it, for that 
matter. But this does not lessen 
the dangers of a similar lack of 
understanding on the part of 
those who sell him goods. 

Some advertisers are having all 
sorts of bad dreams about what 
is likely to happen. They are see 
ing things at night. Now, then, if 
they will look around a little and 
get more of the viewpoint that can 
be gained outside the limited circle 
of their own business routine the 
will be seeing the right kind of 
things. There is a great differ 
ence. 





The Atlee F. Hunt Company. Oak 
land, has been appointed to handle th 
advertising account of the Browni 
Radio Company, San Francisco. 
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More Than Just Kids— 
Young Men 


It is a mistake to go on thinking that boys 
are kids. We are all prone to feel that way 
until we wake up suddenly and realize that 
they are not kids— they are young men. But 
even then it is difficult for us to get over the 
habit of thinking, talking, and writing copy 
down to them,— denaturing it for the kid. 


It’s Wrong—They Resent It 


The boys of fifteen and sixteen object to such 
an attitude. Kid's stuff doesn’t go with them 
a little bit. They want to feel that they are 
as big as you are. They want to hear you 
talk man talk to them. And as for the 
younger boy—he will read anything written 
for the older boy. But the older boy will never 
read copy meant to interest the youngster. 


When you write for a boy, write up to him. 


BoysS$LiFE 


200 Fifth Avenue 1014 Union Bank Bldg. 203 So. Dearborn Street 
New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Cal. Chicago, II. 
Publisher, Boy Scouts of America 
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Bringing Home 


the Beech-Nut 


Significant articles describing the 
advertising and sales activities 
of the Beech-Nut Packing Co. 
appeared in these issues of the 
Printers’ Inx Publications: 
(Monthly) “Combination Pack- 
age That Is a Sample of a Line,” 
October, 1922; “Getting the Con- 
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sumer to Select Your Package,” 
December, 1920; (Weekly), ““How 
Beech-Nut Packing Co. Keeps in 
Friendly Touch with Thousands 
of Retailers,” May 31, 1917; 
“Bringing Up the Big Beech-Nut 
Family,” April 11, 1918. 
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The following officials of the 
Beech- Nut Packing Com- 
pany are readers of either 
Printers’ Ink or Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, or both, as in- 


dicated :* 











Name Title Weekly Monthly 
Bartlett Arkell President Yes Yes 
F. E. Barbour Vice-President ” - 
W. C. Arkell Secretary 14 rs 
G. W. Sharpe Contact Exec. - x“ 
E. A. Nellis Sales Manager “ 5 
S. E. Van Wie Advertising Mgr. “ 
C. A. Follett Asst. Sales Mgr. “ : 
P. V. Chadsey Sales Department “ - 
B. L. Pitcher . - 7 ri 
J. D. Cushman si . 4 _ 
J. T. Webber se os “ “3 
W. B. C. Washburn “ ’ : " 
W. L. Timmerman “ « “ “ . 
Miss L. L. Ehle * ” . - 
Paul Lewis - _ ” ” 


* Information furnished by 
The Beech-Nut Packing Co. 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 


Printers’ INK MontTHLY 


The Weekly Journal of Advertising An Illustrated Magazine of Adver- 
Established 1888 by Grorce P. Roweti tising, Sales and Marketing 


185 Madison Avenue, Corner of 34th Street, New York 


Printers INK 

















The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


O what extent do dealers want 

their literature individualized ? 
A shoe dealer remarked to the 
Schoolmaster the other day: “I 
just got a lot of buttons, blotters 
and other stuff from Blank and 
Company who have recently com- 
menced national advertising, but I 
am throwing it all in the waste- 
basket because it doesn’t advertise 
me!” 

The Churchill & Alden Com- 
pany of Brockton, maker of Ral- 
ston shoes, recently conducted an 
interesting experiment on this 
point. The company’s regular 
style book for distribution by 
dealers had on its cover, sur- 
rounded by an oval border, a 
Spanish cavalier. Samples were 
sent to the trade and the offer was 
made to substitute in place of the 
cavalier a photograph of the 
dealer or the head of his shoe de- 
partment or a picture of his store 
in addition to the customary im- 
printing of name and address. 
Copy on the cover read: “We 
recommend Ralstons not only be- 
cause they are smart in style and 
perfect in fit, but because they 
make good under the test of ser- 
vice.” The dealer’s signature was 
to be set under this as well as in 
connection with the photograph. 


Out of 600,000 books ordered, . 


about 200,000 were desired with 
photographs. Orders for these 
came mostly from the smaller 
communities, where evidently the 
idea was appreciated; while in the 
larger centres the Spanish cavalier 
was preferred. 

The Schoolmaster will draw no 
moral from this experiment, but 
simply passes it on to the Class 
that they may draw their own 
conclusions. 

Se © 

To get salesmen more than 
superficially interested in their 
company’s advertising is one of 
many tasks of the sales manager. 
Various methods are used with 
varying effectiveness. The trou- 
ble with many of them is that they 





fail to show the salesman that ad- 
vertising is anything more than 
an impersonal method of getting 
sales. 

Pratt & Lambert, Inc., in the 
“Propeller,” a magazine issued for 
its sales force, is using an unusual 
method of showing salesmen that 
advertising has a real human in- 
terest. In each issue there appears 
a “Little Journey to the Studio of 
a Well-Known Artist.” These 
Little Journeys of five or six hun- 
dred words tell briefly the story 
of some artist who is doing ad- 
vertising illustrations for the com- 
pany. With each issue the picture 
of the artist is shown. The re- 
sult is that the artists become 
more than mere names and _ the 








salesman finds that the men who 
do the pictures are full-fledged 
members of the band of regular 
fellows. 

To get the average salesman in; 
terested in art is quite a task. Bu 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc., is doing 
this, and doing it in such a way 
that its sales force realizes tha 
back of every advertisement- is 
lot more than appears on the sur 
face: He also gets a new slant o 
the prestige that the advertising 
has with consumers when he read 
of the work that the artists have 
done. 

* * * 

A manufacturer was showin 
the Schoolmaster a set of proof 
of his national advertising, whicl 
was appearing in a dozen larg 
publications. Most of the proof: 
pulled by the magazines the 
selves, were the usual thing 
“Proof from,” “For insertion, 
“Press date,” “If changes are n 
received by” and the other famil 
iar terms were all there. 

Then the Schoolmaster turne 
to a proof from Scribner’s Mago 
zine. At the bottom was the Jing 
“Do your Fall Shopping throug 
Scribner’s Fifth Avenue Section 
The Schoolmaster turned to t 
next proof and found, “Don’t Mi 
the Chauncey Depew Autobiog 
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Puritan 


Motor O11 


~ Flexlume a 
and 


Oil Distributors 


Ot distributors are among the largest users of 

electrical advertising. The filling station calls 
for display which suggests quality. We are proud 
to say that many of the large buyers in this field 
use Flexlume Electric signs. They have looked 
into sign buying and found it pays to buy signs 
built to last, signs that are backed by ten years 





. experience in electrical advertising and a nation- 


wide service organization. 
There is a place for Flexlumes in your advertis- 
ing, They “tie” the trademark tc the dealer’s door. 
. our designers show you a skeich of the sign you need. 


4a 
YN 









F LEXLUM fy =—s- Fiexlume Corporation 
ie 32 Kail St, BUFFALO, N.Y.” 
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LEADS ALL LOS ANGELES 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN TOTAL 
PAID CIRCULATION. 


Government statement for six 
months ended September 31, 1922 


eversee 145,953 oo 


Representatives: 
H. W. Moloney Chioage 
604 Times Bids. Sine ‘or Tower Bide. 
New York: 6 No, Michigan Ave. 














Two Men 
With Ideas— 


Both account executives of 
one of the largest national 
advertisers in the country 
are in a ition to deovte 
part of their time to the crea- 
tion of distinctive copy and 
advertising plans for those 
who are without the services 
of a trained personnel. 


Address “D. K.,” Box 139, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 

















ART 
DIRECTOR 


AND 


VISUALIZER 


seeks connection 
with Eastern agency 


Available now or in 
the near future. 


Address 
“Cc. J.,” Box 138, 
Printers’ Ink 
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raphy now running in Scribner’s.” 

It struck the Schoolmaster that 
here was an opportunity that is 
often overlooked. Publishers 
sometimes forget that their adver- 
tsiing proofs go farther than the 
advertising department, that one 
set of proofs is sometimes seen by 
a dozen or twenty men in one or- 
ganization. Among these are sev- 
eral possible subscribers, at least. 
More than that, advertising on the 
proof sheets means that much 
added good-will. 

* * * 


Edward S. Rogers, attorney 
for the Coca-Cola Company, has 
supplied the Schoolmaster with a 
copy of a brief which certainly 
lives up to its name. Mr. Rogers 
describes it as the shortest brief 
ever filed in the United States 
Patent Office. The Schoolmaster, 
not being an authority on briefs, 
will have to take Mr. Rogers’s 
word for that. But, it- being sel- 
dom that an advertising copy 
writer can learn tricks of his 
trade from a lawyer, he is going 
to present the brief here in full: 


STATEMENT OF THE CASE 


This is the final hearing of an opposi- 
tion. The question is whether 


CHERIOLA 


COCA-COLA 
the goods being the same, opposer hav- 
ing priority. 
Brier or Law anp AUTHORITIES 
The Court of Appeals in Coca-Cola 
Co. v. Chero-Cola Co. 273 Fed. 755, 
held Coca-Cola infringed by 


CHERO-COLA 

It is therefore plain that Cheriola. 
which is the equivalent of Chero-Cola, 
also infringes. 

Speaking geometrically, Cheriola_ in- 
fringes Coca-Cola because things equal 
to the same thing are equal to each 
other. 

Chero-Cola infringes Coca-Cola. 

Cheriola is the same as Chero-Cola. 

Therefore, Cheriola infringes Coca- 
Cola—Q.E.D. 

In Coca-Cola v. Old Dominion Bev- 
erage Corporation, 271 Fed. 600, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals of the Fourth 
Circuit held Coca-Cola infringed by 
Taka-Cola. The defendant then changed 
to Takola. On supplemental bill it was 
held that Takola also infringed Coca- 
Cola. In reaching this conclusion, Judge 
Groner said: 

“It was suggested, in the argument 
before me, that Takola would be held, 
unhesitatingly, an infringement of Taka- 
Kola, and if so held it must necessarily 


infringes 
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ate 


United States Companies 
with Canadian Subsidiaries 


are confronted by a new problem concerning their 
printed matter and advertising literature which they 
have been shipping into Canada from the States. 
The “Marking Act” passed by Parliament and put 
into effect November 1 stipulates that every indi- 
vidual catalog, broadside, label, or sales sheet mailed 
or shipped into Canada must bear the words: 
“PRINTED IN U. S. A.” From now on, any 
literature not so marked will be held up in customs 
until stamped under Government supervision, and 
a surtax of 10 per cent paid. 

Any States company doing business in Canada 
will not wish to make ineffective their strong “Made 
in Canada” appeal by using labels and literature 
plainly marked “PRINTED IN U.S. A.” Even 
if the product itself is Canadian made, a U. S. label 
or catalog describing it gives the reader a false im- 
pression that may drive away trade. 


Canadian Literature Should Be Printed 
in Canada 


You can kill two birds with one stone by turning 
over to us your Canadian printing. We are spe- 
cialists in this work, handling the accounts of some 
of the largest U. S. houses for the past fifteen years. 
Our prices on all classes of work are competitive, 
and you not only save the fifteen cents per pound 
duty charged, but avoid the use of the words 
“PRINTED IN U. S. A.” 


Our plant is second to none. We are fully equipped 
for offset and letter press printing, catalogs, labels, cal- 
endars, and cutouts. We can handle your shipping and 
storage as well as your own employes. Ours is a print- 
ing quality plus printing service. We solicit your in- 
quiries. 




















Copy of Canadian “Marking Act” on request. 


Lonpon Printinc & LitHoGRAPHING Co., Lt». 


Established Since 1847 
LONDON CANADA 
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COLONIAL BUSINESS SERVICE 


ONE HUNDRED NINE WEST. FORTY ~SECOND STREET 
NEw YO Rig BSity <n y¥ 


MULTIGRAPHING 
Chain Store Lista 


Authentic lists of chain stores in all 
fields, giving name of parent company, 
address of buying headquarters, number 
of stores penned, and principal lines of 
merchandise carried. Write for descrip- 
tive folder. 

KELLOGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
159 Bridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 


American {umberman 


Published in CHICAGO 
wherever 
Monty REA 











Lumber 
is cut or sold. 











CHRISTMAS CUTS 
for Color Printing 


Wide variety of designs 














and sizes in holiday 
colors. New and snappy. 
Send stamp for big 
=~ proof sheet. 
| CRESCENT ENGRAVING CO. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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likewise, in view of the upper court’s 
decision, be held an infringement of 
Coca-Cola. I feel that I must assent to 
this proposition in both aspects.”’ 
We urge that the opposition be sus 
tained. 
Respectully submitted, 


When the lawyers can get away 
from all ponderous high-sounding 
phrases; when they can depart 
from the so-called “legal English” 
so as to arrive at their points 
definitely, quickly and accurately, 
is it too much to expect that all 
copy writers some day may culti- 
vate a similarly happy habit of ex- 
pression? This, too, is “respect- 
fully submitted.” 

* * * 

The sales manager of a leading 
shoe manufacturer told the 
Schoolmaster the other day: 

“The conditions through which 
we have passed in the last two 
years have led to a most peculiar 
selling and manufacturing situa- 
tion. Our dealers decline to order 
far ahead, particularly on style 
numbers—they are afraid to take 
a chance. This is more or less a 
hang-over from habits acquired 
when prices were tumbling. Their 
attitude now, however, is not so 
much concerned with prices as 
with styles. They learned the les- 
son of overstock, and even though 
conditions are more stabilized, it 
is still with them. 

“The result of this is that our 








Fctablished, 1887 


THE PHARMACEUTICAL ERA 


Issued Every Saturday 





For 1923, 


the ERA guarantees its advertisers a minimum 
circulation of 15,000 copies'each week and every 4th week a 
Special, 50,000 edition covering the entire drug trade, including 
all Wholesale and all Retail druggists. 
lation and most complete distribution ever supplied by any drug 
trade publication; over 100,000 copies each month, or an 
average of 23,750 copies a week. 


This is the largest circu- 








D. O. HAYNES & CO., Publishers, 3 Park Place, NEW YORK 











“GIBBONS Knows CANADA" 


WINNIPES 
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Wanted—a copy man 
who has grown up! 


g 
fe A fellow who smiles when he reads 
Is another one of those “Science has dis- 
ii covered another way” headlines; who 
i- thinks that Big Ben is good advertis- 
: ing; can write a plan and present it 

to the client and bring it back 

Okehed. The salary is “big time” 
. —and the agency is a fast-growing 

one in an Eastern city of something 
ns like a half million. A good long let- 
r neg and samples should be addressed 
“ “ B. H.,” Box 136, Printers’ Ink. 
le 

















d 

i Available Soon— 

Sales Manager, 
" Organizer and Money Maker 


| pee a standing start, this man organized a national 
sellling staff of 30 district managers and more than 150 
salesmen for his company and had goods moving rapidly 
within 90 days. Products now sold in 150,000 stores—sales trebled 
in last 3 years. He was promoted within 18 months to General 
Manager and President of a $5,000,000 corporation. 

Highly seasoned in finance, production, sales and advertising and 
knows how to balance these factors to develop success. 

Circumstances we know to be beyond his control leave him available 
for a new connection. He is honest, has strong presence, strength of 
character and tremendous energy and working capacity. A believer 
in team-work in which he sets a terrific pace and demands that others 
follow it. 

Strong physically and mentally, aged 43, well poised and with good 
analytical powers. A thinker as well as a doer. His income has been 
ranging above $10,000, but salary is secondary to large contingent 
income and privilege of investing to become partner. He is a “find” 
for a grocery, drug, hardware specialty or other manufacturer needing 
ability of the kind he represents. Address 


“LAWYERS,” Box 137, Printers’ Ink 
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SOME SMALL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
NEEDS ME 

Practical, experienced Routine Man; 
married, 32. 


Accountant Office Manager 
Production Contact 
Pirect Mail Space Buyer 


I can prove to your satisfaction that 
I know how to “make the wheels go 
‘round’’—and with very little “‘oiling.”’ 


Salary important, but not so impor- 
tant as the job. Address John J. Egan, 
15 Banta St., Elmhurst, L. I. Phone 
Newtown 2834-W. 








Are You In or Near 
New York ? 


A free-lance copy man who has planned 
and written many big successful national 
campaigns can give exceptional service to 
one or two more clients. Unquestionable 
references. Address Copy and Counsel, 


Box 140, care of Printers’ Ink 




















Advertising 


Thorough instruction 
Prospectus free 

Address 

Instructor in Advertising 
Bryant @ Stratton College 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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salesmen must stay out on the 
road nearly all the time, where 
before it used to work out three 
months on and three months off. 
Not only that, but production in 
our factories is constantly on the 
heels of sales. Where in the old 
days we used to be sold six 
months ahead and could contract 
for requirements accordingly, now 
we are never more than ten days 
to two weeks ahead of our pro- 
duction. For a time it had us 
worried, but the volume keeps up, 
the orders come rolling in—both 
retailers and public are buying, 
but in a different way. It in- 


creases the selling expense, they 
admit, and the manufacturing 
cost somewhat as well, but deal- 


ers say they would rather pay a 
few cents extra and suffer less 
loss on inventory—that they will 
come out better in the end.” 


Joins Wichita Agency 

Walter E. Opper, formerly an account 
executive of the Southwestern Adver- 
tising Company, Oklahoma City and 
Dallas, is now with the Central Adver- 
tisers’ Agency, Wichita, Kan., in the 
same capacity. 





Kurt H. Volk, 
superintendent of the printing 
ment of N. W. Ayer & Son, is now 
associated as an active partner with 
S. Willins & Co., typographers, Phila- 
delphia. 


for thirteen years 
depart- 








Reduce Your Selling Costs 


by using Direct-Mail—letters, fold- 
ers, booklets, house magazines—to 
get orders or make it easy for sales- 
men to get them. POSTAGE BUSI- 
NESS MAGAZINE is the monthly 
magazine of Direct Mail Aaverticing 
and Selling. $2.00 a year. Current 
number, 50c; or $1.00 for 6 months’ 
trial subscription. 


POSTAGE 


18 East 18th St., New York 





For Advertising and Sales Managers 





Increase Your Advertising Returns 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING MAG- 
AZINE tells how to spend adver- 
tising money to the best advantage 
in newspapers, magazines, farm 
and trade papers. Analyzes media. 
Criticizes advertisements. Monthly. 
One year, $3.00; Six months, $2.00. 
Current number, 50c; or $1.00 for 
3 months’ trial subscription. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
18 East 18th St., New York 
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Classified Advertisements 








cents. Cash must accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Inx” cost fifty-five cents a line for 
each insertion. No order accepted for less than two dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


We can take care of a few publications, 
house organs or monthly journals. We 
can save you money. If you are inter- 
ested, write us, and we will take up 
the matter with you. The Middletown 
Herald, Middletown, N. Y. 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 


New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 

New York City 


Advertising Expert writes Letters, Fold- 
ers, Booklets and Catalogues at nominal 
cost. Will submit analysis of advertis- 
ing and merchandising problems free. I 
specialize in superintending advertising 
programs for organizations not maintain- 
ing advertising departments. Curran 
Advertising, Reaper Block, Chicago. 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE—Going New 
York Printing Plant, with fine, estab- 
lished business. Splendid location. Yearly 
sales average $100,000. Equipment prac- 
tically brand new. Entirely restocked 
with modern type faces a few months 
ago. Only reason for disposition: death 
of owner. Communicate with Box 537, 
Printers’ Ink. 




















We wish to connect with established 
firms of advertising solicitors in all 
parts of the United States and Can- 
ada for a trade journal singular in 
its field. Excellent opportunity for 
live concerns; strictly commission 
basis. Box 564, Printers’ Ink. 














For Sale—Owner disposing of extensive 
and varied interests in Southwest places 
morning daily and Sunday newspaper on 
market. Is money-getter and dominates 
field in city of 10,000 and trade terri- 
tory of 40,000. Opportunity for expan- 
sion- practically unlimited. More than 
ordinarily equippe ped, handling eight to 
sixteen pages ily and special editions 
of thirty-two and sixty-four pages. Has 
Associated Press franchise and exclusive 
rights in territory to International News 
and the cream of features, includin 


circulation-pulling cartoon strips and- 


pages, special feature pages for Sunday 
and four-page rotogravure section. Is 
not run down, but a live, metropolitan, 
money-making newspaper property. Part 
cash and terms or at attractive price all 
cash. , Box 546, care of Printers’ Ink. 








WANTED TO BUY 
Daily newspaper in town under 25,000. 
Reply with full ht com: ition, 
earnings, etc., esquita, 
600 West 113th. se: 7 York i City. 


WISH TO PURCHASE monthly 
or weekly publication. State terms 


and full information in first letter. 
Box 559, Printers’ Ink. 








Harris Two-Color Rotary Press; bed, 
29x42; sheet, 28x40; has 220-volt D. C. 
motor, Automatic feeder and art sheet 
delivery. 


Two 50-inch Seybold ‘Automatic Power 
Paper Cutters, one a “Dayton” the 
other a 20th Century. 


{ Three Sheridan Auto P Power Paper Cut- 


ters, 50-inch New Model, 64-inch New 
Model and 70-inch New Idea. 


COMMER. FENDLER & COMPANY 
Beekman Street, New York City. 





HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Solicitor in Chicago, on 
commission basis, for class publica- 
tion, who is in touch with agencies. 
Address Box 542, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—Solicitors in all parts of 
United States and Canada to solicit oe 
vertising for the * ‘Historical Self-Gui 

of Washington.” National a 
Details on requests. Washington Guide 
Book Co» 938 F St. N. W., Washing- 
ton, 


COPY WRITER—For one day each 
month or evening work. Must be thor- 
oughly familiar with mail-order adver- 
tising. .-~ creating new ideas for 
circulars, letters and copy. Must be 
resident New York or vicinity. All 
eee held in confidence. Address 
x 554, Printers’ Ink. 


GRAVURE SALESMAN 
Localized Advertising Corporation of 
Detroit is specializing Laco-Gravure— 
the highest character of Direct Adver- 
tising in Gravure ever produced, There 
is an opening for a salesman somewhat 
familiar with Gravure, pe has the per- 
sonal qualifications and sales record, and 
who can fit in with this—the largest, 
most successful and mnetest a or- 
ganization of its kind in the field. Two 
openings, one in New York and one out 
of Detroit. Box 551, Printers’ Ink, 
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Advertising Salesman—High-class rep- 
resentative, to interview manufacturers 
on a mail sales service of exceptional 
merit with many distinctive sales fea- 
tures; splendid opportunity for man ac- 
customed to closing service contracts; 
permanent connection offering minimum 
earnings of $5,000 on commission basis; 
full co-operation and support. Box 544, P.1. 





+ 
Experienced Merchandise Manager 
A large Eastern public utility company 
requires the services of a high-caliber 
merchandise man who understands han- 
dling men and building sales. In your 
application state present and previous 
connections, experience in merchandising 
Replies treated 


and salary desired. 
Public Utility, 


strictly confidential. 
Box 545, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Salesman (experienced) to 
take charge of advertising for growing 
Canadian Magazine of highest calibre. 
Continuous effort will be required in 
building up the advertising of this pub- 
lication, in the United States. If you 
think you can qualify, write full par- 
ticulars about yourself and your expe- 
rience to Mr. Sweny, Box 726, General 
Post Office, Toronto, Ont. 





Large, well-known concern in eastern 
Pennsylvania has opening for advertising 
man capable of writing sound catalogue 
copy or trade-paper advertisements on 
technical subjects. Applicant should 
have mechanical knowledge or technical 
training back of ability to write good 
English, as well as experience in an 
Advertising Department or Agency. Give 
full details in reply, stating experience, 
age, and salary expected. Address Box 
547, Printers’ Ink. 





WE NEED YOU 

If you are an experienced District 
Manager accustomed to organizing and 
supervising Specialty Salesmen. Several 
States available for the distribution of 
an absolute necessity. Only very small 
capital necessary. We are only inter- 
ested in men who have confidence in 
their ability to produce and can fit into 
a $10,000-a-year proposition. Only a 
detailed letter giving complete informa- 
tion and references will be considered. 
Box 538, Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted—An able Advertising Man who 
can produce sales-creative copy on elec- 
tric clothes-washers and electric dish- 
washers, and who has had sales and 
advertising experience in the household 
appliance field. 

This salaried position is permanent to 
the one who can produce the qualit 
work desired and who can fit in wit 
good-sized organization. 

Please state completely education, sales 
experience, advertising experience, age, 
nationality (lineage), salary expected, 
and give references both business and 
social. Also please send photograph and 
samples of work for return. 

Address: Advertising Manager (Per- 
sonal), General Railway Signal Company, 
Rochester, New York. 


PRINTERS’ INK 


Nov. 30, 1922 





A REAL SALESMAN for growing direct- 
advertising house with record for doing 
big things. Young man, under 30 pre- 
ferred, but must bring ri experience 
in planning, writing and supervising 
direct campaigns, A chance to grow 
with a live organization. If you are the 
man you will sell yourself in your first 
letter. The Kenneth S. Keyes Co., Box 
368, Atlanta, Ga. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


For Sale 
No. 35 Babcock Optimus Cylinder Press 
Splendid condition. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Wanted—Two 62-inch slitters with rub- 
ber rider rolls for waxed paper stock. 











Wanted—One 60-inch Hamblet Rotary 
Cutter; 8-roll stands for 30-inch diameter 
s. 





Wanted—One 64-inch Seybold Dayton 
Auto Cutting machine. 
Box 548, Printers’ Ink. 


EXCELLENT SYNDICATE 
PROPOSITION 
Sixty-six brand new bank and trust com 
pany advertisements, in ten different and 
unique series, for sale at a price which 
will enable a regular syndicating com- 
pany to resell them at a _ substantial 
profit. Mats, plates, and 50 sets of 
proofs. For price and further details, 
write Box 543, Printers’ Ink. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Technical Editor Available—ten years’ 
experience, news, editorials, advertising. 
Electrical and textile experience and 
technical education. Box 550, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Successful Advertising Manager of large 
daily seeks new connection as Business 
or Advertising Manager where opportu- 
nity of acquiring an interest exists. Ad- 
dress Box 539, Printers’ Ink. 


OVERTIME WORE 
Available several evenings a week, all- 
around advertising man, copy writing, 
sales letters, systematizing, original mer- 
chandising ideas. Box 560, P. I. 


Young woman who has written copy 
for some of the largest department 
stores, shops and advertising agencies 
in the United States wishes part-time 
or free-lance work. Address Box 563, 
Printers’ Ink. 




















Rather than experience. 
I write forceful selling copy; have 
a vivid imagination, a go vocabu- 
lary and a keen desire to work in a 
good agency; but practical expe- 
rience is lacking. I want to get it. 
Can you help me? 
Box 557, Printers’ Ink. 
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YOUNG MAN, 21, Cote, seeks 

tion where he can see things in adver- 
tising. Now a printer, and for past year 
a hard student of advertising. Available 
January 1. References. Box 540, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 





Forceful writer of merchandising copy, 

whose layout ideas equal his text, wants 

connection wtih agency or manufacturer. 

Freelanced 5 years. Now 3 years with 

~ omotive magazine. Will go anywhere. 
»x 561, Printers’ Ink. 





Agency-trained copy and contact man, 
28, record of successful results for re- 
tailers and manufacturers of furniture, 
clothing, automobile accessories. Writes 
direct-mail copy that really sells. Ex- 
perienced layouts, printing, art work, 
engraving. Box 549, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGER—At present in 





charge of gational sales force selling 
million dollats’ worth annually. Present 
sales limited by patent license. Prefer 


larger .corporation. Electrical, chemical 
or engineering companies given prefer- 
ence. 31 years old, college trained, a 
builder of good-will. Box 562, P. I 





IDEAS PLANS copy 
Special knowledge of sporting goods, 
sporting activities and the markets they 
affect and use. [Editorial and mana- 
gerial experience at head of a national 
publication; sales analysis experience 
with manufacturers; business sense; 
distribution sense; copy sense. Address 
Box 552, Printers’ Ink. 





High-grade, five-thousand-dollar news- 
paper business executive, cost analyst, 
auditor, manager, desires immediate con- 
nection anywhere; have sold out and 
will accept any reasonable offer. Age 
35, 12 years’ newspaper and 15 years’ 
public accounting experience. Highest 
rating, guarantee satisfaction. Wire me. 
Norman Veazey, care Evening Ex- 
press, Los Angeles, Cal. 





AUTOMOBILE AND ACCESSORIES 
SALES MANAGER 
AND ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Has reputation of exceptional experience 
in either of these itions. Initiative, 
rig iginal and indefatigable creator of 
fitable business. Knows the lines 
tect chnieally and intimately acquainted 
with trade. Salary, $5,000. Address 
Apt. 26, 87 Hamilton P!l., New York City. 





ADVERTISING ARTIST 

Here Is What He Is Doing for a 
Large Manufacturing Concern 

Art Manager, Buying Printing, Engrav- 
ing and Electrotypes. Creating new ideas, 
making layouts and dummies for maga- 
zine advertising, Booklets, Folders, Cards 
and Posters. Making most of the finished 
drawings and lettering, designing Covers 
and drawing Sales Cartoons with the 
for weekly and monthly publica- 
bird’s-eye view drawings; business 















sales ability. Have you an opening 
such a man? Address Box 555, 
ters’ Ink, 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


O YOU USE direct ad- 

vertising? Any trouble 
getting the kind of copy 
and layouts you want? If you have 
an opening for a young man who 
writes straight-away selling stuff, 
direct to the buyer, let us tell you 
about our No. 10,310, or No. 
11,650. Both good. Both ready. 
Our service costs you nothing. Wire 
us and put our resources to the test. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD,MASS. 








PART-TIME ‘EDITORIAL WORK— 
Advertising Service man, Boston, can 
take on part-time editorial work for 
good small trade-paper. Former editorial 
man on big publication to department 
stores and editor national advertising 
magazine. Writer and make-up. Box 
541, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Agency on Either Coast 
can engage to advantage seasoned copy 
writer of force, fertility, and finish, ex- 
perienced plan man, and executive of 
mature business judgment. Now in re- 
sponsible agency position but longs for 
salt air. For particulars and specimens 
address “$5,000,” Box 556, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Mail Sales and Copy Man 


Not a wonder-worker, nor writer 
of “dynamic” or merely “clever” 
stuff—but possessed of imagination 
and ideas, and an easy, foe style 





in writing—whether copy, house 
editorials or sales letters. Writing 
ability backed by 12 years’ varied 


experience in mercantile, agency and 
publishing fields. Want real oppor- 
tunity—salary scondary. 
Address Box 558, care of Printers’ 
Ink, Chicago Office. 


A man who has built a factory, helped 
establish several suburbs, planned and 
carried through economy and sales cam- 
paigns in varying businesses—who has 
hobnobbed with magnates and mowed 
his own lawn—and who combines, his 
associates and his past both say, the 
editorial instincts of observation, ap- 
praisal and the human touch with the 
solid, steady, energizing sense of busi- 
ness; this man wants a job on which to 
concentrate for the next period of his 
life. Preferably a business job, to help 
make a business’ grow. Or a certain 
sort of advertising job, but only where 
advertising means comprehensive mer- 
chandising. This is not written by him 
but for him, by one who knows that he 
is a $10,000 man, whom the right job 
may—temporarily—get for slightly less 
if he believes that he can make it 
worth, eventually, more. Address Box 
553, Printers’ Ink. 
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